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COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 

Of Common Schools j appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and holding office from July 15; 1858, to July 15; 
1859: 

HIEAM SMART, Jr.; Plaistow— Rockingham. 
THOMAS J. W. PRAT; Doteb— Strafford. 
JOHN H. MERRILL, Tamworth— Carroll. 
KING S. HALL, Gilford— Belknap. 
GEORGE W. GARDNER, New London— Merrimack. 
JOHN H. GOOD ALE, Manchester- Hillsborough. 
S. H. M'COLLISTER; Westmoreland— Cheshire. 
ADAMS AYER; Charlestown — Sullivan. 
JAMES W. PATTERSON, Hanovert— Grafton. 
GEORGE H. PINKHAM; Whitepield— Coos. 



The County Commissioners of Common Schools, above 
named; in their associated capacity; constitute a Board of 
Education for the State. 

S. H. M'COLLISTEft, Chairman 

of the Board of Education. 

J. W. PATTERSON; Secretary 

of the Board ofEdu^cation, 
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REPORT 



STATE OP NEW HAMPSHIBE, 
Depabtment of Common Schools, 

Concord, June, 1859. 

To the General Court of the State oj New Hampshire : 

The Board of Education, as required by law, respectfully 
submit through their Secretary, their ninth annual report 
upon the common schools of the State, the same being the 
thirteenth annual report upon this branch of the public 
interests. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOABD. 

The Board held its annual meeting in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Concord, on Wednesday and Thursday, August 18 
and 19, 1858, in accordance with the laws of the State. 
A permanent organization was made by the choice of Rev. 
SULUVAN H. M'CoLLiSTEB as Chairman, and Prof. J. W. 
Pattbbson, as Secretary. 

At the opening of the session, several committees on 
text-books were appointed by the Chair. The result of 
the action of the Board upon the reports of the diflferent 
committees on this subject, may be seen in the list of text- 
books recommended for the use of the public schools of 
the State. 

The following resolutions offered by Prof. G. W. Gard- 
neri were adopted at this meeting : 
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Resolved^ That we regard with much interest the successful 
efforts of the New Hampshire State Teachers Associations, in es- 
tablishing and sustaining the New Hampshire Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Resolved^ That we will use our best endeavors in our Winter 
circuits, and in our Institutes, to bring the Journal before the 
teachers of our State, and to enlarge its subscription list. 

While these resolutions were under consideration, an 
interesting discussion arose, as to the duty of the Board 
and of the State, in respect to the publication. It was 
contended by several of the members, with great force, that 
the Journal was not only the bond of union and the organ 
of the teachers of the State, but likewise an efScient means 
of imparting stimulus, enthusiasm, knowledge, and what- 
ever else is necessary to a full preparation for the work of 
instruction, and therefore, an important part of our educa- 
tional system. In this view, it was argued that the Com- 
missioners, should give a cordial support to the Journal 
themselves and urge upon the Legislature the duty of 
making provision for its permanent support. 

A long and earnest consultation was held, at this session 
to ascertain, if possible, what plan of operations, in the 
Winter circuits, and County Institutes, the observations 
and experience of the present and past Boards would dic- 
tate, as best calculated to secure constant improvement to the 
schools. There was no member of the Board who failed to 
realize how great the profit to himself of a free interchange of 
views upon this and kindred topics, and who was not deep* 
ly impressed with the advantage to the cause of learning 
in the State, likely to result from the observations and 
reflections of so many minds, each regarding the subject 
from a different point of view. 

The Commissioners were all present at this meeting, and 
seemed resolved to spare no pains to make the year one of 
profit to the schools. After a laborious but pleasant ses- 
sion of two days, the Board adjourned to meet at Concord 
on the third Wednesday of April next. 
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The fall Board was in attendance upon the Spring session, 
which held for two days. The vexed question of text- 
books was here brought upon the carpet by the reports of 
the several committees appointed at the previous meeting. 
Of course the debate was long and spirited, and resulted 
in a few changes. The question of Reading Books was 
settled by the re-adoption of *the following resolution, orig- 
inally drawn and presented by Dr. Pray : 

Eesolved, That the Board of Education are not unanimous in 
the recommendation of any entire series of Beading Books ; that 
in view of the fact that several excellent Beading Books are now, 
and soon will be presented to the public, each having its peculiar 
and distinct merits, the Board now decide not to take any farther 
action in the matter, but would advise the Superintending Commit- 
tees of each town to thoroughly examine the several authors, and 
select for use the series best adapted to the schools under their 
supervision. 

The entire action of the Board upon Text-Books result- 
ed in the recommendation of the following list for use in 
the public schools of the State. 

LIST OP TEXT-BOOKS. 

The Bible; Worcester's Spelling-Book; Town and Hol- 
brookes Spelling Book ; Webster's Series of Dictionaries j 
Worcester's Series of Dictionaries ; Tower's Elements of 
Grammar, (for beginners ;) Green's Analysis, (for advanced 
classes;) Greenleaf's Series of Arithmetics; Burnham's 
Large Arithmetic; Warren Colburn's Intellectual Arith- 
metic ; Eaton's Arithmetic ; Colton & Fitch's Introductory 
Geography ; Colton & Fitch's Modern School Geography ; 
Pitch's Physical Geography ; Cartee's Physical Geography 
with Atlas; Cornell's Grammar School Geography, (for 
advanced classes ;) Parley's First, Second and Third Books 
of History; Quackenbos' History of the United States; 
Quackenbos' First Lessons in Composition ; Quackenbos' 
Advanced Course in Composition; Hooker's Physiology; 
Payson and Dunton's System of Penmanship ; Payson and 
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Dunton's System of Book-Keeping ; Hannaford's Book- 
Keeping by Single Entry ; Smith's Illustrated Astronomy ; 
Golton's Geographical Cards; Sheppard's Constitutional 
Text-Book ; Stearns's Practical Guide to English Pronun- 
ciation ; The First, Second and Third of the Series of Read- 
ers by Town" and Holbrook ; Hillard's First Class Reader. 

The Commissioner for Sullivan County, Rev. Giles Bailey, 
having resigned after the meeting in August, Rev. Adams 
Ayer of Charlestown appeared at the Spring session as 
his successor. 

TEACHEBS' INSTITUTES. 

Institutes have been held during the past official year aa 
follows : 

Roc/dngham County. 



Place, 

Exeter, 
Chester, . 
Deerfield, . 


Time, Length, 

November, . 1 week, 
November, . . I week, . 
May, . . 1 week, 

Strafford County. 


Attendance. 

75 

.102 

. 107 


Dover, . 


November, . . 1 week, . 
Belknap County. 


. 150 


Lake Village, . 


. . November, • . . 1 week, 
Carroll County. 


. 170 



Conway, . . . October, • • • 2 weeks, ... 88 



Merrimack County. 
New London, . . . May, ... 1 week, ... 80 
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Temple, . 
Deeringy . 
Manchester, 



Hillsbartmgh County, 



• • 



• • 



• October, . 

November, . 
. April, . . 



. 1 week, 

1 week, . 
. 1 week, 



• 76 
. 103 

. 178 



Cheshire County. 



Troy, • . . 
Richmond, . 



November, , 
April, • . 



. 2 weeks, • 
1 week, • 



90 
50 



Sullivan County. 
Gharlestown, • . May, . . 1 week, . • 50 



Lisbon, . 



Grafton County. 
November, . . 1 week, . . 140 
Coos County. 



Whitefield, . • • November, . . . Iweek, . . .150 



TEAGHEBS AND LEOTUBEBS. 



Rockingham County. 

Tbachebs. — ^Hiram Smart, jr.. Com. ; Prof. 0. G. Bum- 
ham, Prof. J. G. Hoyt, Prof. M. T. Brown, J. W. Spaulding, 
A. M., Prof. Mark Bailey, S. 0. Burnham, A. B., Mr. B. B. 
Thompson, Hon. J. D. Philbrick. 

Leotubbbs. — ^Rev. B. S. Hosford, Hon. J. D. Philbrick, 
J. W. Spaulding, A. M., M. T. Brown, Esq., N. P. Carter, 
A. M., Prof. J. G. Hoyt, A. B. Crosby, M. D., Prof. S. G. 
Burnham, Pro£ Mark Bailey. 
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Strafford County. 

Teachers. — Dr. T. J. W. Pray, Com. ; Prof. Wm. Russell, 
Dr. J. V. 0. Smith, Prof. Sanborn Tenney, Rev. B. G. Nor- 
thup. 

Lecturers. — Dr. T. J. W. Pray, (Jom. ; Hon. George S. 
Boutwell, M. L. Morse, A. M. 

Belknap County. 

Teachers. — ^Rev. King S. Hall, Com. ; Prof. G. W. Gard- 
ner, Prof. Ephraim Knight, Mr. B. P. Rowe, Prof. I. S. 
Whitney, Rev. H. D. Hodge. 

Lecturers. — Prof. Dyer H. Sanborn, Rev. H. D. Hodge, 
Prof. G. W. Gardner, Prof. J. G. Hoyt,Prof. E, Knight. 

Carroll County. 

Teachers. — ^Rev. John H. Merrill, Com.; Rev. Reuben 
Kimball, Assistant Com. ; Rev. John W. Ray, John Black- 
man, M. D., Rev. Harry Brickett. 

Lecturers. — John C. Sanborn, A. B., John Blackman, M. 
D., Rev. Samuel Souther, Rev. Harry Brickett, Francis R. 
Chase, Esq., J. R. Thompson, M. D. 

Merrimack County. 

Teachers. — Prof. G. W. Gardner, Com. ; Prof. E. Knight, 
Moses T. Brown, Esq., Prof. Mark Bailey, A. B. Crosby, M, 
D., H. E. W. Barton. 

Lecturers. — Prof.G. W. Gardner, Com. ; Prof. E. Knight, 
Moses T. Brown, Esq., Prof. Mark Bailey, A. B. Crosby. 
M. D. 

Hillsborough County. 

Teachers. — John H. Goodale, Com. ; Prof. C. G. Burn- 
ham, Hon. H. K. Oliver, Prof. Mark Bailey, Rev. J. W. Ray, 
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Eev. Harry Brickett, Prof. I. S. Whitney, Mr. S. 0. Bum- 
ham, W. A. Webster. 

Lecturebs. — John H. Goodale, Com. ; Prof. Mark Bai- 
ley, Hon. H. K. Oliver, Prof. 0. G. Burnham, Samuel 0. 
Burnham, A. B., Rev. Samuel Lee, Prof. P. Newell, Prof. 
E. T. Quimby, Rev. Harry Brickett. 

Cheshire County. 

Teachers ^Rev. S. H. M'OoUister, Com. ; Prof. C. G. 

Burnham, Prof. Mark Bailey. 

Lecturers.— -Rev. S. H. M'OoUister, Com. ; Prof. C. G. 
Burnham, Prof. Mark Bailey. 

Sullivan County. 

Teachers. — ^Rev. Adams Ayer, Com.; Rev. S. H. M' Col- 
lister, Prof. S. G. Burnham. 

Lecturers. — Rev. Adams Ayer, Com. ; Rev. S. H. M'Col- 
lister. Prof. C. G. Burnham, Rev. W. H. Thayer. 

Orafton County. 

Teachers. — Prof. J. W. Patterson, Com. ; Prof. E. D. 
Sanborn, Mr. E. K. Prouty, Prof. Moses T. Brown, A, B. 
Crosby, M. D. 

Lecturers. — ^Prof. J. W. Patterson, Com. ; Prof. E. D. 
Sanborn, A. B. Crosby, M. D., Prof. M. T. Brown. 

Coos County. 

Teachers. — ^Rev. George H. Pinkham, Com. ; Prof. C. 
G. Burnham, Mr. S. 0. Burnham. 

Lecturers. — ^Rev. G. H. Pinkham, Com. ; Prof. C. G. 
Burnham, Mr. S. 0. Burnham. 
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Laws and institutions, whether social or civil; so far as 
they are of human origin, are the result mainly of a series 
of experiments. Ideal institutions must necessarily be 
Utopian, for no man can have, from mere abstract reasoning 
a sufficiently accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the 
wants of a people, to extemporize for them in such high 
matters. He cannot anticipate the changes of circumstan- 
ces and character which time will develop, and which must 
modify laws and institutions. Plato's Republic and Locke's 
Fundamental Oonstitution, though monuments of genius, 
must ever remain impracticable. 

School laws and educational systems are no ezceptioa 
to the rule. 

The measures which aimed at universal education through 
the establishment of free schools, originated with the Pil- 
grims who colonized Massachussetts Bay. It was exclus- 
sively an American idea. The old Puritans, deeply taught 
in the bitter school of experience, seem to have out-strip- 
ped the slow deductions of mere human reason, and to 
have apprehended by an intuitive forecast, the great des- 
tinies of the future with which Providence had linked their 
fortunes. It was a wise and patriotic reference to the 
future, that led them in the outset of their colonial life, to 
adopt special means to train up the whole people to intelli- 
gent industry, to virtue, and to independent thought. It 
was this that made them patient of toils, of sacrifices 
and of sufferings. It was this that led them in 1847 to 
pass a law making the support of schools compulsory, and 
education free to all. It has been truly said that '< this 
was a bolder innovation upon all pre-existing policy and 
usages than the world had ever known since the commence- 
ment of the christian era." Constant study of the divine 
oracles had suggested to them new and sublime truths, 
which a galling despotism had driven home to their logical 
conclusions. The idea of the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge through free schools, was a grand conception, which 
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the wisest and best men had hitherto failed to reach. It 
possessed an assimilating power, and through two centaries, 
the convictions and the usages of the older civilized na- 
tions of the world have been forced to follow, with slow 
and reluctant step, in the high way which this great thought 
has cast up for civilization. 

At the time the law was passed, establishing free schools 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, the population, all told, 
numbered only twenty-one thousand souls. They were 
widely separated by seemingly interminable forests, upon 
small patches of cleared land, which, as yet, had scarcely 
begun to yield its treasures to the hand of labor. The 
eye of the savage was upon them, and they had no defence 
but their own strong arms. They had no money, no com- 
merce. But they were entering upon a grand mental and 
moral experiment, and, stimulated by a prophetic pre- 
science of the result, they subjected themselves to still 
greater dangers, to a narrower poverty and to more 
exhausting toils, that they might reduce to practice the 
idea of a free, universal education. They were content to 
labor for posterity. They were satisfied with the reward 
they received in the anticipated gratitude of their children's 
children. The church and the school are our richest inher- 
itance from the fathers, and the measure of our gratitude, 
must be shown by the sacrifices and efforts we are willing 
to make to perpetuate and to improve what they founded. 

We must remember however, that we cannot perfect in 
a day, an institution designed for the safety and improve- 
ment of all succeeding generations. We must learn << to 
labor and to wait," with a cheerful, hopeful, charitable 
spirit. Instruments and means must be chosen with cau- 
tion and tried with patience. 

We must advance, by experiment and experience, where 
the farthest reach of human sagacity is unable to anticipate 
with certainty. When it is not in our power to employ the 
agencies which wisdom would dictate as best, it is wisdom 
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to employ the best in our power with a good temper and 
a determined will. Years and sometimes generations must 
pass away in the development of results, before our experi- 
ment can be pronounced either a success or a failure. A 
man of narrow mind and selfish ambition, and the conceited 
pedant, cannot afford time for such trials, for with them 
self is the end of all measures, and when self fails to be 
elevated, the experiment must give place to something 
new. He is only too conservative, who refuses to give up 
an institution when it has become an encumbrance, or to 
yield an experiment which has proved a failure. 

Among other reasons given by Cotton Mather for the 
emigration of the Puritans, he set forth the low estate of 
the schools of learning in the old country. 

The schools of learning and religion he says, << are so 
corrupted, as (besides the unsupportable charge of educa- 
tion) most children, even the best and wittiest and of the 
fairest hopes, are perverted, corrupted and utterly over- 
thrown by the multitude of evil examples and licentious 
behaviours in these seminaries." The motives which in- 
duced the Puritans to emigrate, gave character to the insti- 
tutions which they founded in their new home. Free schools 
were, perhaps, as natural an out-growth of Puritan charac- 
ter and history, as the institutions of chivalry were, of 
Teutonic character and civilization in the middle ages. 

The New England and other States must trace the origin 
of their systems of free schools directly to these early 
movements of the colonists of Massachusetts. The first 
settlers of New Hampshire, it must be admitted, were men 
of a different type, and found but little time to devote 
directly to the cause of learning. The first settlements 
were made in 1623 on the Piscataqua River, at what are 
now called Portsmouth and Dover, by some << fish mongers 
of London, with a number of other people in two divisions.'' 
These settlements were under the direction of Gorges 
and Mason, who, the previous year, had obtained a grant 
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of the province of Laconia. Gorges had been the chivaJ- 
roQS and enterprising companion of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Mason had led an active and somewhat roving life as a 
London merchant and naval officer. Their colonists were 
men of strong, rough natures, well fitted to endure the 
hardships and the dangers of the ocean and the wilderness, 
but illy prepared to appreciate the advantages of learning, 
or to make sacrifices in its behalf. 

They were in quest of wealth. They were too much 
occupied with the present, to make provision for the future. 

From 1623 to the union with Massachusetts in 1641 the 
public records are silent in respect to education. There is 
no evidence that the subject received any attention from 
the colonists in their public capacity during this period. 
Doubtless there were individuals, perhaps many among the 
people, who entertained and sought to reduce to practice 
the same enlightened sentiments that characterized their 
brethren of the neighboring colony. During all this period 
the Bay colonists were approximating by a series of meas- 
ures to the great law of 1647. 

On the public records of the town of Boston for the 
thirteenth day of April, sixteen hundred thirty-five, we 
find the following entry. '• Likewise it was then generally 
agreed upon that our brother Philemon Purmont shall be 
entreated to become schoolmaster for the teaching and 
nurturing of children with us." He received, besides fees 
from parents, a grant of thirty acres of land at " Muddy 
River," for his services. The next year they attempted 
to maintain a free school, '' Mr. Daniel Maud being now 
also chosen thereunto" as teacher. He was to receive a 
salary of forty pounds, of which Gov. Vane subscribed 
ten. They also assigned a '^ garden plot to Mr. Daniel 
Maud, schoolmaster, upon the condition of building thereon, 
if need be." 

In 1638 Philemon Purmont settled in Exeter, and in 
/642, the year following the union with Massachusetts, 
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Daniel Maud, schoolmaster, was called from his duties in 
Boston to be minister of the people of Dover* There was 
a constant intercourse at this time between the settlements. 
It would be injustice to the memory of Purmont, Maud, 
and other good men like them, not to assume that they 
transferred their interest in the cause of public instruction 
to their new homes. Doubtless tney did much to awa- 
ken and sustain an interest in the cause of education in 
New-Hampshire. The spirit that planted free schools in 
the " Bay Colony," that founded the college at Cambridge 
in 1638, that so '' scholars might there be educated for the 
service of Christ and his churches in the work of the 
ministry, and that they might be seasoned in their tender 
years with such principles as brought their blessed progen- 
itors into the wilderness,'' and that sought contributions 
for its support in produce and money from all the colonies, 
must have been a diffusive spirit that would leap the 
narrow bounds of a single settlement and spread itself 
over all. 

Every year during this period the colonists were becom- 
ing better able to support schools. They were increasing 
not only in numbers, but also in wealth and moral power. 
Rich families from England^ induced by a desire for a 
larger religious freedom, or by brighter prospects for their 
children, emigrated, from time to time, to the new colonies. 

In 1638, Exeter had been settled, by exiles ''for con- 
science' sake," from Boston and the vicinity. The same 
year the salt marshes of Winnicumet had attracted the 
attention of some enterprising men, and led to the forma- 
tion of the plantation of Hampton. In view of these facts 
and of the character of the people, it would be unjust to 
suppose that no schools had been established for the edu- 
cation of children previous to the union with Massachu- 
setts, which was consummated April 14th, 1641. And yet 
they must have been sustained by private enterprise, for 
the people, left without help from the mother country, and 
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too much divided in sentiment to agree npon any general 
plan of government; had founded four distinct govem- 
mentS; as if on purpose to furnish convenient instruments 
for ambitious leaders to play upon. These were too 
poor and weak to give protection to the people^ much less 
could they provide for the support of schools. Besides, 
the whole population .of New-Hampshire eighteen years 
after the first settlements were made upon the Piscataqua, 
did not exceed one thousand. 

After the union^ the laws of Massachusetts took imme^ 
diate cflFect in New-Hampshire, and for a period of thirty- 
eight years the histories of the two plantations were 
blended. The resources and moral power which before 
had been thrown away upon empty disputes and fruitless 
contests, were henceforth concentrated and directed to the 
protection and permanent welfare of the settlements. 
The prevailing sentiment of the leading men of that day 
upon the subject of schools may be drawn from their 
correspondence. Says a distinguished lawyer, in a letter 
addressed to Gov. Winthrop in 1640 : " Consider how 
poorly your schools go on. You must depend upon Eng- 
land for help of learned men and scholars, books, commod- 
ities infinite almost." Gov. Dudley, in a letter to John 
Woodbridge, his son-in-law, in 1642, says: "There is a 
want of schoolmasters hereabouts, and I conceive you to 
be better fitted for the ministry or for teaching a school 
th^n for husbandry." The popular feeling is manifest in 
the eagerness of other towns to follow the example of 
BostQP. In 1644 Dedham and Salem devoted a portion of 
their lands, and otherwise made provision for the support 
of schools. In 1645 ''divers free schools were erected;" 
and it was provided th&t *' if any poor body hath children 
or a child to be put at schoole, and not able to pay for 
their schooling, that the town will pay it by vote" But 
the most signal event of all in the history of New-England 
sobools was the passage of the law in 1647, by the Great 

2 
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and General Court, by which town schools were established 
throughout its jurisdiction. How grand and imperishable 
are the ideas that crop out from the quaint language of 
the time in which it was embodied : << It being one chiefe 
project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times, keeping 
them in an unknowne tongue, so in these latter times, by 
perswading them from the use of tongues, so that at least, 
the true sence and meaning of the originall might bee 
clouded with false glosses of saint seeming deceivers ; and 
that learning may not bee buried in the grave of our fore- 
fathers in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our indeavors : It is therefore ordered by this courte and 
authority thereof. That every towneshipp within this juris- 
diction, after that the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty howsholders, shall then forthwith appointe 
one within theire towne to teach all such children as shall 
resorte to him, to write and read ; whose wages shall be 
paid either by the parents or masters of such children, or 
by the inhabitants in generall, by way of supplye, as the 
major parte of those who order the prudentials of the 
towne shall appointe ; provided, that those who send theire 
children, bee not oppressed by paying much more than 
they can have them taught for in other townes. And it is 
further ordered, That where any towne shall increase to 
the number of one hundred families or howsholders,. they 
shall sett up a grammar schoole, the masters thereof being 
able to instruct youths so far as they may bee fitted for the 
university : and if any town neglect the performance 
hereof above one yeare, then every such towne shall pay 
five pounds per annum to the next such schoole, till they 
shall perform this order." 

There is reason to believe that three, and perhaps all of 
the four towns of New-Hampshire, enjoyed schools under 
this enactment; for there were seventy-one legal voters in 
Portsmouth in 1680, sixty-one in Dover, fifty-seven in 
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Hampton, and twenty in Exeter. As soon as the requisite 
number of " howsholders" was found, there can be no 
doubt that the great influence of such men as the Bey. 
Philemon Purmont, and his successor, Rev. Samuel Dudley 
of Exeter; the Rev. Daniel Maud, " schoolnlaster," and his 
successor. Rev. John Reyner of Dover; the Rev. Timothy 
Dalton, and his successor, Rev. Seaborn Ootton of Hamp- 
ton ; the Rev. James Parker, and his successor, Rev. 
Joshua Moody of Portsmouth, would secure to the children 
of their charge all the facilities of learning which the law 
allowed; for they were severally distinguished in their 
day for scholarship and piety. The spirit which prevailed 
in 1669 is made evident by an address of the town of 
Portsmouth relating to the college at Cambridge, and pre- 
sented to the General Court of Massachusetts, May 20th. 
After speaking of their exemption from public charges, 
and of the embarrassment of the college, they go on to 
say : " The relieving of which we account a good work for 
the house of our God, and needful for the perpetuating of 
knowledge, both religious and civilj among us and our 
posterity after us : and, therefore, grateful to yourselves 
whose care and study is to seek the welfare of our Israel. 
The premises considered, we have made a collection in our 
town of sixty pounds per annum, (and hope to make it 
more) which said sum is to be paid annually for these 
seven years ensuing, to be improved at the discretion of 
the honored overseers of the college for the behalf of the 
same, and the advancement of good literature there; 
hoping withal that the example of ourselves (which have 
been accounted no people) will provoke the rest of the 
country to jealousy." For this " pious and liberal gift" 
Uie Governor, in the name of the whole court, returned 
thanks to the people of Portsmouth. 

The early history of education in New Hampshire, from 
the time the union with Massachusetts was severed in 
1680 onward, is one of which the State may well be proud, 
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far it is a record of intelligent patriotism and of sacrifices 
for posterity, than which no page of history is more glori- 
ous. In 1693, when the people were suffering the extremes 
of poverty, when they were meeting the demands and 
enduring the horrid barbarities of King William's war, the 
General Assembly of New-Hampshire "enacted and pr- 
dained that, for the building and repairing of meeting- 
houses, ministers' houses, school-houses^ and allowing a 
salary to a schoolmaster in each town of this Province^ 
the selectmen, in the respective towns, shall raise money 
by an equal rate and assessment upon the inhabitants ; and 
every town in this Province (Dover excepted during the 
war) shall, from and after the publication hereof, provide 
a schoolmaster for the supply of the town, on penalty of 
ten pounds ; and for neglect thereof, to be paid, one-half 
to their majesties, and the other half to the poor of the 
town." Twenty-one years later, 1714, an act was passed 
not differing essentially from this, but making no exception 
in favor of Dover. In 1719 it was enacted that every 
town having fifty householders or upwards, should be con- 
stantly provided with a schoolmaster to teach children and 
youth to rtad and write; and that in every town of a 
hundred householders a grammar school should be kept by 
"some discreet person, of good conversation, well in- 
structed in the tongues." The selectmen were authorized 
to hire the teacher, and to raise money by a vote upon the 
inhabitants to pay him. The penalty upon towns for 
neglect was twenty pounds, which was to be expended for 
the support of schools at such places within the Province 
as they might be most needed. Henceforth their majesties 
were to lose their moiety of the fine for the violation of 
school laws. The colonists were apt students in the school 
of neglect. 

In the meantime new townships were being incorporated, 
especially in the eastern part of the State, and a sparse 
population spreading northward and westward. In 1719 
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the Scotch Irish, an intelligent and deeply religious people, 
made their first settlement in the southern part of the 
State at aplace which they named Londonderry, in honor of 
the Capital of Ulster in Ireland, where some of them had 
battled and suffered for their faith, with an unsurpassed 
heroism, in the terrible seige of that city. From thence 
they spread over several townships. They were a peculiar 
race. Though proud of their Scotch blood, yet, by a long 
residence upon Irish soil, they had lost much of the staid 
solemnity and consistent serenity of manner which we are 
wont to ascribe to the true Scotchman "born and bred." 

They were quick witted and laughter loving, but this was 
only superficial and rested upon what has been styled with 
great force a granite base of character. They were intelli- 
gent and demonstrative, and hence their influence began 
early to be felt in the State, and nowhere more than upon 
its educational system and institutions. Notwithstanding 
the restrictions which were upon them daring their long 
sojourn in Ireland, they yet found the means of educating 
their children even 'there. As an evidence of this we find 
that of two hundred and seventeen who subscribed their 
names to the memorial addressed to Gov. Shute, the year 
previous to their emigration, only seven made their mark. 
All the others wrote a fair and legible hand, which certain- 
ly was remarkable under the circumstances. These men 
and others like them were aware that they were laying 
the foundations of many generations, and hence the breadth 
of view and decisiveness of action seen in their conduct of 
public affairs. In the law of 1721, however strange it may 
seem, we find the representatives of the people decidedly 
in advance of the officials. Inasmuch as the selectmen of 
of several towns had neglected to provide Grammar 
Schools, whereby their youth lost much of their time to 
the great hindrance of their learning, they therefore enact- 
ed, " That not only each town, hit each parish of one hun- 
dred families, be constantly proved with a Grammar School, 
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and if anj town or parish is destitnte of a Grammar 
School for the space of one month, the selectmen shaU 
forfeit and pay out of their own estate the sum of twenty 
pounds, to be applied towards the defraying the charges of 
the Province." How broad were the foundations here laid 
bj the fathers for the education of their children. 

If the system of schools reared upon them bad corres- 
ponded' to the grandeur of their design^ no one of their 
posteritji however humble his condition, could have lacked 
the means of a thorough and generous culture. It is not 
our purpose here to discuss the abstract question of the 
obligation of a Republic to educate its children, nor to 
pronounce an opinion upon the comparative utility of high 
schools supported by a public tax and of academies sus- 
tained by private patronage. 

But what we believe is, that the system projected by the 
first settlers, if it had been fully realized and sustained with 
the same interest with which it was first adopted, would 
have been fully adequate to the wants of succeeding gener- 
ations. They had not advanced far enough from the house 
of bondage to forget that liberty and prosperity rested 
upon intelligence and moral integrity and that these were 
to be maintained by a sleepless vigilance. 

Nor did they lay upon others Durthens which they were 
not willing themselves to bear. These laws had to be exe- 
cuted in perilous times, under the administration of such 
men as Cranfield and Andros, during the horrors of the 
French and Indian wars, amid the controversies with the 
heirs of Allen and Mason, while the bitter feuds of unsettled 
boundaries were ragiag, and through the seven years' war 
for independence. Nevertheless, Grand Jurors were sworn^ 
whose special duty it was to present all breaches of the 
school laws. Perhaps we should not be authorized, by his- 
tory, to assert that these laws were in all cases strictly 
obeyed. It is certain that frontier towns on direct petition, 
were exempted from the support of a Grammar School, on 
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condition; that they •should keep a school for reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. A grant of one lot for the support of 
schools, was made in most of the incorporated towns. 

It appears to have been the practice in all the grants made 
by the proprietors of Mason, by Massachusetts, and by John 
Wentworth. But the well beloved Benning Wentworth Esq., 
Governor, and Oommander-in-Ohief of our Province of New 
Hampshire, was more thoughtful of Old England than of New 
England, in his reservations. And hence no mention is made 
of a share for schools in many of the charters of towns, 
given under his administration. He even refused to char- 
ter a College on the petition of a Convention of ministers 
presented in 1758, who desired to " serve the Government 
and Religion by laying a foundation for the best instruc- 
tion of youth." But in 1769, under the- administration of 
Gov. John Wentworth, the charter was secured, the college 
founded, and a grant of forty-four thousand acres of land 
made to it. A subscription of three hundred and forty 
pounds sterling was also made in the Province to be paid 
in labor, provisions, and building materials. The men who 
made this princely gift were poor men, rich only in faith, and 
the virtues of a pure patriotism. For God and for posterity 
they were glad to make sacrifices, and, if need be, to sujQFer. 

May the gratitude and the filial affection of the sons of 
the College give to it a support that shall render it "monu- 
mentum aere perennius" to the memory of the fathers while 
the state and the church survive. 

In pursuance of the same generous policy, it was enacted 
in 1771, "that there shall be a road laid out three rods 
wide and made passable, from the Governor's house in 
Wolfborough to Dartmouth College in Hanover." The 
preamble says, that the road was designed to promote the 
welfare of the Institution, but at this distant day it looks a 
little like an effort to accommodate the Royal Governor at 
the public expense. 
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Like the military roads of the IncaSj it has loDg since 
ceased to be an object of interest except to the historian 
and the antiquary. 

From the adoption of the constitution of 1783 to the 
adoption of that of 1792, we find only two enactments. 
The first was that of 1789, by which all school laws previ- 
ously passed were repealed, and the selectmen authorized 
to assess annually the inhabitants of the respective towns 
according to their polls and ratable estates, at the rate of 
five pounds for every twenty shillings of their proportion, 
which would give an amount equal to five thousand pounds 
for the whole State. This was to be expended in keeping 
an English grammar school or schools for teaching reading, 
^ writing and arithmetic in the towns or parishes for which 
the same was assessed. If the town was a shire or half- 
shire town, the law directed that the school should be a 
grammar school, in which the Latin and Greek languages 
should be taught, as well as reading, writing and arith- 
metic. It allowed no person to keep school until he had 
produced a certificate that he was well qualified from some 
able teacher or learned minister. It moreover made the 
selectmen responsible for the full sum which they should 
fail '^ in assessing, seasonably collecting and duly appro- 
priating" for the purposes aforesaid. The law of 1791 
raised the assessment to be made on every twenty shillings 
of the proportion, to seven pounds ten shillings, making 
the whole amount seven thousand five hundred pounds* 
Otherwise it did not differ from the preceding law. The 
present constitution was approved by the people and 
established in convention, Sept. 5, 1792. In this organic 
compact we find the following enunciated as the basis and 
motive of all future legislation on the subject of education. 
"Knowledge and learning, generally diflfused through a com- 
munity, being essential to the preservation of a free 
government, and spreading the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education through the various parts of the country 
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being highly conducive to promote this end, it shall be the 
duty of the legislators and magistrates in all future periods 
of the government to cherish the interest of literature 
and the sciences, and all seminaries and public schools ; to 
encourage public institutions, rewards and immunities for 
the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, 
-trades, manufactures and natural history of the country." 
Pursuant of this fundamental principle an act was passed 
Dec. 13, 1804, "for the better regulation of schools within 
this State, and for the repealing all laws now in force 
respecting the same." This law did not differ from that 
of 1789, except that it laid a tax upon the improved and 
unimproved lands and buildings of non-residents, who in 
the previous law had been exempted. The new currency 
having gone into use, it was required that the inhabitants 
should be assessed in a sum to be computed at the rate of 
forty-five dollars for every dollar of their proportion for 
public taxes. An act of 1805 empowered towns to divide 
into school districts, and gave to each district a right to 
raise money by tax for the purposes of erecting, repairing 
or purchasing a school-house, and for securing all necessary 
utensils for the same. All qualified town voters were 
authorized to vote in district affairs. This was a bold 
step in the right direction, but has since been abused by 
multiplying districts to too great an extent. At the time, 
it was necessary, and greatly enlarged the facilities for 
education, by increasing the number of schools, and leading 
to the erection of new and more convenient school-houses. 
Previous to this the school was not unfrequently an itin- 
erant institution, finding a '^ local habitation" as best it 
could; sometimes in a private residence, at others in a 
workshop, and occasionally in a barn. In 1807, the assess- 
ment was raised to seventy dollars on every dollar of the 
proportion, and the grammar schools for Latin and Greek, 
in shire and half-shire towns, were abolished. Academies 
bad been established, and rendered them unnecessary. . In 
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1808, an act was passed which somewhat enlarged the 
range of studies in the schools. It required that the tax: 
raised for schools should be expended in teaching not only 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but also the yarious 
sounds and powers of the letters in the English langnagCj 
English grammar, geography and such other branches as it 
may be necessary to teach in an English school. Scho :> - 
mistresses were allowed, however, to dispense with arith- 
metic and geography, and to teach such other branches of 
female education as may be deemed necessary to be taught 
in schools under their tuition. It also required of teachers 
in addition to the usual certificate of intellectual qualifica- 
tion, a certificate of good moral character from the select- 
men or minister of the place where they resided. It 
empowered districts to purchase and hold in fee simple so 
much land as may be necessary for erecting a school-house 
and such other buildings, and also such yard as may be 
necessary for the accommodation of said schools. The 
third section of the act made it the duty of the towns to 
appoint a committee of three or more persons, whose duty 
it should be to visit and inspect the schools annually in 
their respective towns and parishes, in << a manner which 
they might judge most conducive to the progress of litera- 
ture, morality and religion.'' This was a new feature in 
our school legislation, and may have suggested the idea of 
a superintending committee to those who framed the law 
of 1827. The school tax was raised in 1818 to ninety 
dollars for every dollar of the public taxes, giving an 
amount of ninety thousand dollars for the whole State. 
In tracing the action of the State in respect to schools we 
are brought, in 1821, to the establishment of the Literary 
Fund. The fund was established for the sole use and 
purpose of endowing or supporting a college for instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of science and literature, and 
to be appropriated to this purpose as the legislature 
should appoint. It was to be raised as follows : That no 
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banking corporation should issue or put in circulation, 
after the 1st day of July, 1822, any bills, notes or obliga- 
tions, unless they had been stamped by the treasurer of 
the State with some appropriate stamp and approved by 
the Governor ; and said corporations were to pay at or 
after the rat© of fifty dollars for every thousand dollars in 
bills, notes or obligations thus stamped, on the delivery of 
the same. It was provided, however, that the several and 
respective banking corporations might be relieved from 
this tax upon stamped papers, by paying, on the second 
Wednesday of June, annually, to the treasurer of the State, 
one-half of one per cent, on the amount which shall at 
that time constitute the actual capital stock of said bank. 
The proviso subsequently became the law, and the fund has 
since been raised in that way. The laws for the distribu- 
tion and application of this fund have undergone various 
modifications, but since 1848 it has been the duty of the 
State treasurer to distribute, in the month of June an- 
nually, the literary fund among the several towns and 
places in the State, according to the number of scholars, 
not less than four years of age, who shall be returned by 
the superintending school committee to the secretary of 
State for the year preceding, as having attended the 
district common school for a time not less than two weeks 
within the year. The money thus received must be applied 
to the maintenance of common schools, or to olher pur- 
poses of education. The whole amount of this fund for 
ten years past, beginning with 1847, has been $188,240.70. 
The average yearly income for the same time is 018,824.07. 
In addition to the above there is a small sum, arising from 
the taz upon the stock of railroad corporations, and paid 
from the State treasury to the towns in which the stock- 
holders reside; a portion of which, amounting in the 
aggregate to a little less than four thousand dollars, the 
law requires the selectmen to appropriate to the support 
of schools. 
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• 
The legislature of 1827 passed an act upon the subject 

of education greatly superior, in point of comprehensive- 
ness and adaptation to the wants of the time, to all 
previous legislation relative to this matter. The law was 
drawn with great ability and great care. It retained 
whatever was valuable in previous laws, and added several 
new provisions. It provided for the districting of towns, 
and enlarged and defined the powers of school districts 
and their officers. It provided, also, for the support of 
schools by the distribution to each school district, by the 
selectmen, of a portion of the yearly assessment for this 
purpose. It raised the qualifications of teachers, and 
required that scholars should be well supplied with books 
at the expense of parents, masters or guardians ; and in 
case they were not able, at the public expense. It also 
required the annual appointment of a superintending school 
committee of not less than three nor more than five, to 
examine teachersy to visit and inspect all schools in their 
respective towns twice a year, to use their influence and 
best endeavors to secure a full and strict attendance upon 
school of the youth in the several districts, to direct and 
determine class-books without favoring any religious sect, 
and to present a written report to the town yearly, stating 
the time each school has been kept, the whole number of 
scholars, the progress made in the various branches, the 
number^f children between four and fourteen that have 
not attended, and between fourteen and twenty-one that 
cannot read and write. The eighth section defines the 
duties of instructors, and enjoins upon them to use their 
best endeavors " to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction, the princi- 
ples of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to truth, 
love of their country, humanity and benevolence, sobriety, 
industry and frugality, chastity, moderation and temper- 
ance ; and all other virtues which are the ornaments of 
human society. And it shall be the duty of such instruct- 
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orS; to endeavor to lead those under their care into a 
particular understanding of the tendency of the before- 
mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican 
form of government, and to secure the blessings of liberty, 
as well as to promote their future happiness ; and the ten- 
dency of the opposite vices to slavery and ruin." These 
are noble words, and worthy to be treasured in the 
memory of every teacher of the State. 

Two years later the office of prudential committee was 
created. The law provided that there should " be chosen 
annually, in the month of March, by each school district in 
the several towns in this State, except in the town of 
Portsmouth, (for which special laws had been made) in 
such manner as such district may determine, a committee 
consisting of one or more persons, not exceeding three, 
who shall be resident in the district, and be called the 
prudential committee." It makes it the duty of the com- 
mittee to select and contract with teachers for the district, 
provide for them board, furnish necessary fuel, notify the 
superintending school committee of the commencement of 
the summer and winter school, and give them all such 
information and assistance as may be necessary for the 
performance of their duties. Several modifications have 
been made of this law from time to time, relative to the 
mode of appointment and removal, but none relating to the 
duties of the committee except one which authorizes them 
to make such occasional repairs in the school-house and 
furniture as may be necessary, not exceeding in amount 
five per cent, of the school money for the district. Thus 
modified, the law is now in force. 

By an act of July 5th, 1833, it has been made the duty 
of the selectmen to assign to each district a proportion of 
the money annually assessed for the support of schools, 
according to the valuation of the district for the year, or 
in such other manner as the town at the annual meeting 
may direct ; and to pay over the same to the prudential 
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committee, whose duty it is to settle with teachers and 
provide for the incidental expenses of the district. The 
rate of this assessment has varied from time to time. By an 
enactment of 1840 it was one hundred dollars for every 
dollar of the public tax. In 1852 it was raised to one 
hundred and thirty-five dollars; iu 1853, to one hundred 
and fifty; in 1854, to one hundred and seventy-five, and in 
1855, to two hundred dollars, at which it now stands. At 
any legal meeting for the purpose, a town may raise a sum 
exceeding the amount thus provided, but it must be as- 
sessed in the same manner. In addition to the above there 
is a small sum arising from the surplus revenue . appro- 
priated to the schools. The several amounts arising from 
these different sources for the current year may be ascer- 
tained by a reference to the general summary at the close 
of this report. 

The friends of education throughout the State have made 
strenuous efforts, during the last twenty years, to secure to 
large school districts and villages the advantages of graded 
schools. In 1840, an act was passed authorizing the division 
and grading of any school whenever the number of scholars 
should equal fifty or more. Many of our best schools have be- 
come such by taking advantage of this act. Five years later au- 
thority was given to "any two or more contiguous school dis- 
tricts in any town or towns in this State, to associate together 
a: d form a union for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a high school or schools, for the instruction of the 
older and more advanced scholars belonging to the several 
associated districts. 

In 1848, an act was passed empowering the third district 
in Somersworth, to establish and maintain a high school. 
A little later in the session the provisions of this act were 
extended and made applicable to all school districts which 
might adopt said act, at a legal meeting held for that pur- 
pose. During the same year it was enacted that any school 
district, when the number of scholars should exceed a 
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hnndred, might vote to keep such high school or schools as 
the interests of education might require. It would seem 
as though the legislature had done its full duty in this direc- 
tion. Much remains to be done by the people. The dis- 
tricting power has been abused in almost every town of 
the State. In some it has been carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. It was this fact, that lead to the law of 1857, 
authorizing contiguous school districts to unite. Without 
doubt, the public good may be greatly enhanced by the law 
if the people can be moved to avail themselves of it. Since 
1827 there has been a great deal of legislating upon the law 
passed at that time. There have been a few improvements 
made, but for the most part it has been to little purpose. 
Fortunately hewever, the hasty and partial legislation of 
one session is usually corrected by the prudence and wis- 
dom of another. This has been verified in the case of 
superintending school committees. No class of oflScers 
have been more useful to the schools. So far as I can learn, 
the requirements of teachers before this office was institu- 
ted, were very low. Examinations were often neglected, 
and when there was the form, it was frequently but a form. 

Hence, men were sometimes employed to instruct, who 
lacked every intellectual and moral qualification. They 
were not teachers but masters of their schools. The office 
of superintending school committtee revolutionized the 
schools, and yet, it has been hammered upon the legislative 
aavil without mercy. 

In the original act, discretionary power was given to the 
committee to dismiss incompetent teachers and to expel 
unruly scholars. This power was subsequently limited by 
checks and guards, tacked on by successive legislatures, 
until 1848, when it was thought best to follow the light of 
experience and to strip them all off and go back to the 
original law. The complaint of oppressive expense induced 
the legislature of 1833 to authorize the towns to dispense 
with the services of their superintending school committees, 
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so far as related to the inspection or examiaation of schools, 
if they chose. This was repealed July 6th, 1846. At the 
summer term of the General Court, 1858, a bill was intro- 
duced and passed, defining and somewhat extending the 
duties of Superintending Committees. This law does 
not differ materially, except in a few points, from that of 
1827, and yet it is so recent, I have judged it might be 
useful to give it in full, below. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tixei in General Court convened : 

Section 1. That the Superintending School Committee 
of every town shall prescribe rules and regulations for the 
management, studies, classification and discipline of schools 
iu their respective towns : and, on satisfactory evidence, 
that a candidate possesses a good moral character, a tem- 
per and disposition suitable to be an instructor of youth, they 
shall examine him in Reading, Spelling, Writing English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, in the rudiments of Geography and 
History, and in other branches usually taught in common 
schools, and also his capacity for the government of the 
same ; and they shall give to each candidate found compe- 
tent, a certificate setting forth the branches he is capable 
of teaching ; and they shall visit each school, at least twice 
during each term, once soon after its commencement and 
again at or near its close. 

Sec. 2. The Superintending Committee may prescribe for 
any school, where in their judgment, it shall be for the 
advantage of those instructed, the study of Algebra, Phy- 
siology, Book-Keeping, Philosophy, Surveying, Geometry, 
and National History, and such other branches as are 
deemed necessary to be taught therein ; and teachers may 
by examined in each and all of such branches, in addition 
to the requirements of section one of this act. 

Sec. 3. Superintending Committees shall dismiss any 
teacher, although having the requisite certificate, who is 
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foand incapable, or unfit to teach, or whose services are 
deemed unprofitable to any school, or who shall neglect or 
refuse to conform to the regulations by them made, or for 
other just cause, either without a petition, as provided in 
section three, chapter 77 of the Compiled Statutes ; and| 
in such case, they shall give immediate notice to the Pru- 
dential Committee of such dismissal. 

It does not fall within the limits of this brief outline of 
the history of our educational system, to speak of what is 
special or merely incidental. In large towns and cities, the 
system must be modified to meet the peculiar wants of 
the population. This is secured by laws special in their 
application, and not affecting the general system. 

The beneficent arm of the law has sometimes been 

* 

stretched out to minister to classes and individuals, the 
blessings of education. The fostering care of the State 
has not overlooked the intellectual wants of its blind, ltd 
deaf, and its dumb, nor of the children of the poor, whose 
busy hands, even in their tenderest years, are made familiar 
with the " whirling spindle and the flying shuttle." In this, 
law does its holiest work. It unseals the closed senses of 
the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, and pours upon the soul 
the light of nature and of truth. It takes the careworn 
child, whose anxious toil is filling the woof of life with 
images of sorrow, and fills his heart with a new hope and 
his mind with the aspirations of a pure ambition. 

The system of free schools in this as in other States, as 
we have seen, was planted with no ordinary solicitude, and 
maintained by sacrifices that have become historical. It 
has received the approbation of scholars, the support of 
statesmen, and the guardian care of the ministers of relig- 
ion. It is everywhere received as an axiom by our people, 
that the liberty and prosperity of a State cannot long sur- 
vive its intelligence ; yet for years the schools languished, 

and the children were but indifferently educated* The ab- 

3 
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sence of any imminent danger to our liberties, and the lust 
of gain rendered the people oblivious to the experience 
of the past and the teachings of a pure philosophy, and 
presented the vital truths of history as lifeless dogmas to 
the torpid and seemingly paralyzed sensibilities of a whole 
population. Ignorance with its attendant prejudices and 
vices was pouring into our cities and larger towns upon ] 

every line of railroad; and thence spreading outwardly 
through the quiet villages of the country. The leaven of 
the schools was fast becoming too weak to permeate and 
transform the growing mass. The intelligence, the indus- 
try, and the prudence which characterized an earlier period 
seemed to be fa^t dying out. Good men became troubled, 
and anxious to awaken the inhabitants to a more perfect 
realization of the importance of education and the worth 
of schools. Hence in 1846, Prof. Charles B. Haddock, 
who happened at that time to be a member of the Legisla- 
ture, pursuing the policy adopted in other States, intro- 
duced into the Legislature ^a bill^ entitled << An act estab- 
lishing the office of commissioner of common schools^ and 
for other purposes." At first it met with but little favor, 
but was at length carried by the eloquence and ability of 
its accomplished author. The Governor and Council were 
authorized to appoint a commissioner, who was to hold 
office one year. His salary was fixed at six hundred dollars. 
The fourth section of the act provided that it should 
be the duty of the commissioner to spend at least 
twenty weeks in the diflFerent counties of the State^ 
each year, for the purpose of promoting, by inquiries, ad- 
dresses, and other means, the cause of education. He was 
also required to make an annual report to the General 
Court, upon the common schools of the State, prepared 
from data which the superintending school committees of 
the different towns were required to furnish to the Secre- 
tary of State. This was, perhaps, all that could be secured 
M that time, und as a first movement, was in the right 
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direction. Bat none knew better than those that carried 
it through, that it was unequal to the wants of the time, 
and must soon give place to something more efficient. This 
was in 1850. Influenced bj a generous desire to establish 
a system of common school supervision that should reach 
every town, and, if possible, the smallest and poorest dis- 
trict in the State, the Legislature during the year, estab- 
lished the present system of county commissioners. It has 
been averred that this was a political trick to destroy the 
whole system. The rural population of this State is not 
represented by slippery tricksters who gamble away the 
public revenues on political games, nor by stupid dolts who 
cannot see that wise measures are not calculated to defeat 
themselves. The statement is simply false. The law of 
1850 requires the Governor and Council, annually, to ap- 
point a commissioner of common schools in each county of 
the State, who shall hold office one year. The commission- 
ers in their associated capacity constitute a Board of Ed- 
ucation, and are required to meet at the capitol of the 
State on the third Wednesday of August, to organize, by 
the choice of a chairman and secretary. The law makes 
it the duty of the Board " to recommend such books as 
may appear to them most suitable to be used in common 
schools, and such method of instruction, modes of govern- 
ment and dir^cipline to be pursued in said schools, as may 
seem best adapted to promote their usefulness.'' It requires 
the commissioners to spend not less than one day in a 
town each year, for the purpose of promoting by addresses, 
inquiries, and other means, the cause of common school 
education. 

It is the duty, also, of each commissioner to take charge 
of any teachers' institute that may be held in his county. 
Institutes were at first, held from time to time, at conve« 
nient localities, throughout the State, by voluntary contri- 
bution. But in 1846 an act was passed authorizing any 
town to raise at a legal meeting for that purpose, in addi« 
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tion to the amount raised for the support of schools, a sum 
not exceeding five per cent of such amount, for the support 
of teachers' institutes within the limits of the county in 
which the town is situated. In 1851, the sum was fixed at 
three per cent. The following year the selectmen were 
authorized to pay over the same to the county commissioner, 
who by a law of 1850 was required to take charge of insti- 
tutes. In 1857, the institute fund was cut down to two 
per cent, of the common school tax. 

The Board of Education is required to make an annual 
report, through their secretary, to the general court, upon 
the common schools of the State, comprising the substance 
of the returns from the several towns, and such information 
and suggestions as may seem useful to said Board. The 
present system of supervision has now been in existence 
eight years. Its efforts to awaken a pubUc interest, to 
improve school-house architecture and furniture, to elevate 
the standard and improve the methods of common school 
education, and their results are before the public. 

In view of this brief and imperfect history, we are pre- 
pared to repeat what we stated in our last report, that the 
school system of the State is improving from year to year, 
and becoming more and more efacient. As it now stands, 
it is accomplishing all that its best friends can reasonably 
expect, and should have the confidence and support of all 
good citizens, till wise and good men, guided by experience, 
diall have devised some better way. 

From the consultations of the Board, and from an exam- 
ination of the reports and startistical returns of the differ, 
ent towns, a carefully prepared abstract of which may be 
found in the appendix and tables herewith presegted, we 
feel authorized to congratulate the State on the suc^^s of 
the schools for the past year. The commissioners ^« 
attempting faithfully to fulfill the duties of their ardua* 
and not very lucrative office, have not been insensible v 
the complaints which have been raised against the Boa^d 

i 
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and the laws by which provision is made for their appoint- 
ment, and the support of county institutes. 

Few men can be found, we presume, so disloyal to the 
past and the rights of society, as to disapprove openly of 
the public free schools of the State. It is against the later 
legislation upon this matter that the opposition has been 
mainly directed. These complaints have arisen from dif- 
ferent quarters and from very diflferent motives. A few 
have descended to personalities of such a nature as to ren- 
der them harmless either to individuals or the cause. 

Others have entered the lists as partisans, eager to gain 
some political advantage. But a larger class have very 
naturally been provoked into opposition to the present 
system of supervision, by the imprudence or incapacity 
which in a few instances have been exhibited by men unfor- 
tunately appointed to o£Gice in the Board. Such opposition 
is clearly unfair, for it gives to an accident all the force of an 
inherent evil. Neither Jefferson nor Webster could devise 
a system of education which would not be liable to such a 
misfortune. 

Others still, entertain an honest conviction that the orig* 
inal system, independent of commissioners, was able to 
meet all the wants of an expanding population and an 
advancing civilization, and are therefore Apposed to any 
expensive addition to the primitive plan. Some even claim 
superiority for the schools of an earlier day and hence are 
opposed to all efforts for improvement. When an old man 
tells me that the schools are slowly degenerating, that greater 
and more thorough acquisitions were made in the schools, 
fifty years since, than now, I am not disposed rudely to 
deny what I do not believe, for I remember that the picture 
of an old man drawn by Horace, 'laudator temporis.acti 
se puero," finds its original in every age. But when young- 
er and more active men, who should be familiar with the 
schools as they now are, adopt such language, we must 
commend them to a more careful study of facts, for the 
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position is utterly fallacious. Some of the ablest and most 
B.TAeJit friends of education, hdLve gone into the opposition, 
because satisfied that our present system of means is 
entirely inadequate to the wants of the community. They 
urge that the system must in some way be rendered more 
efficient, or the most vital interests of society will suffer a 
permanent injury. Any change to be acceptable to the 
friends of education must be radical and thorough. No 
other, whatever may be said to the contrary, would, in the 
long run, be sustained by the people of the State. The 
whole matter at issue is reduced to this ; shall the present 
system be sustained or give place to another more ample 
in its provisions. If a new system is to be introduced, 
what shall it be ? These are difficult questions and shoald 
be decided cautiously. 

There is an honest difference of opinion in the Board, as 
in the community generally, as to the best method of organ- 
izing a State board of common school supervision. A re- 
turn to a single commissioner devoting but a part of his 
time to the work, would hardly be advocated by any one. 
The territory is too large and the work too great for any 
one man. The present system has done a good work, and 
in the judgment of its friends, is becoming more efficient 
each succeeding year. It reaches every town, and has the 
advantage of accomplishing much labor at a comparatively 
small outlay. 

But it is « not perfect, does not work without some fric- 
tion. Nor can any plan be devised that will ; It is this, 

*< That puzzles the wiU 
And makes us rather bear the Ills we have ; 
Than fly tib others that we know not of." 

Some of our best men and ablest teachers have advocated a 
modification of our present system, by a law providing for the 
appointment of a State superintendent, with whom the county 
commissioners should co-operate in a subordinate capacity, 
and who should act as chairman of the board, and the organ 
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of communication with the legislature. It is believed that 
this would give unity of action and a great increase of influ- 
ence to the board. The superintendent if such a law should 
prevail; should be an able man, fitted to his work, and should 
devote to it all his time and energies. Such a man should 
command a salary including his expenses, of $2,000. This 
would involve an increase of expenditure, though the pre- 
sent pay of the secretary could be turned in that direction. 
Others equally able and interested, advocate a system 
more nearly resembling that of Massachusetts. They 
would have the law so framed as to empower the Governor 
and Council to appoint a State commissioner, and three or 
five assistant commissioners, whose duty it shall be to 
devote themselves through the entire year, to examining 
schools, holding institutes, addressing the people upon edu- 
cational topics, and to such other work as may seem best 
adapted to promote the cause. The State commissioner in 
this as in the other, should be the organ of the board. 
Such a system of supervision, it is contended, being simple 
in its organization, would have great efficiency and be less 
liable to internal friction than one involving more ma- 
chinery. 

To realize the plan, we must increase the expenses of 
the government. In order to secure the best ability, the 
salary and expenses of the State commissioner must be as 
high as $2,000; that of the sub-commissioners not less 
than 01500 each. If there should be but three sub- 
commissioners, the whole expense of the board would be 
$6500. The entire expense to the State of the present 
board is less than $2000. If we add to this what is paid 
out annually for the support of some twenty institutes, the 
whole will amount to less than $6049.85. These facts are 
not mentioned because they should have any weight against 
the adoption of such a system, if it is the best, but simply 
because they vnll have. It is poor economy to support a 
system of schools or of school supervision, simply because 
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it is cheap. The wisest policy would dictate the establish- 
ment of that organization which is inherently the best, if 
the population of the State are disposed to give it a gen- 
erous and candid support; but the cry of retrenchment, 
sometimes just, is always popular and must be heeded. 
To meet the increased expenditure which this plan would 
involve, it has been proposed that, in place of the present 
institute tax, a sum equal to five per cent, of the amount 
required by law to be raised for the support of common 
schools in each town, shall be appropriated by ^aid town, 
and paid into the State treasury, for paying the salaries of 
the commissioners and for the support of institutes. 

I have attempted to give a brief but fair outline of the 
more prominent schemes which have been proposed for a 
system of common school supervision for the State. It is 
exceedingly desirable that some theory should be settled 
upon and fixed at once, that the moral power of the State 
may not be held in abeyance by unsettled and fluctuating 
legislation. If the present system is best, let it be under- 
stood, and let it have a generous support from all parties. 
If it is defective or insufficient, then let one be organized 
and established worthy to stand as a permanent institution 
of the State. Our schools are for the intellectual and 
moral training of the children of all sects and parties, and 
we wrong ourselves as a people, if we suffer any part of 
the organization to be paralyzed by sectarian zeal, or to be 
hawked at by party prejudice. What we urge, nay, what 
we demand, of the good and able of all parties, of the 
great body of intelligent and virtuous citizens of the State, 
is, that they should give their confidence and their hearty 
and judicious support to the educational policy and institu- 
tions of the commonwealth. If anything is wrong, co-ope- 
rate cordially, wisely, to put it right, but do not withdraw 
your confidence, do not suffer it to rise and fall with the 
ebb and flow of party zeal. Provision for the instruction 
of youth must not be left to chance or charity. It is what 
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childhood may claim of government as a right. Society 
looks to education for an enlightened moral sentiment; 
which will impart a security to property, to life and the 
peace of the country, above and beyond the law. 

The ends of good government can be secured only by a 
general diffusion of knowledge, and without it we can have 
no assurance of the preservation and perpetuation of free 
institutions. " Nothing," says Franklin, " is of more impor- 
tance for the public weal, than to form and train up youth 
in wisdom and virtue. Wise and good men are in my opin- 
ion, the strength of a State : much more so than riches or 
armies, which, under the management of ignorance and wick- 
edness, often draw on destruction, instead of providing for 
the safety of a people." And yet in how brief a period, 
may all the intelligence and virtue of a people die out. 
Close the school, and all other sources of public and private 
instruction, and in a single generation all the knowledge; 
art and refinement which now adorn and exalt the inter- 
course of social life, and impart character to society, all 
that great body of history and literature, of philosophy and 
science, which we have inherited from past ages, would 
pass away, and with them the prosperity, the liberties and 
the glory of the nation. There is no perpetual lease, no 
inalienable inheritance, under the moral government. All 
is to be secured by a ceaseless activity. The knowledge 
and skill of any people must be enlarged and handed down 
to their posterity through the schools. Remembering these 
things, let us cherish, with a perpetual love and a constant 
support, our free schools, and invoke upon them the bless- 
ing of the God of the fathers. That our sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth : that our daughters may be 
as corner stones polished after the similitude of a palace. 

J. W. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of the Board oj Education. 

Hanover, N. H., Juncy 1859. 
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REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Com/mon Schools for the County 
of Coos, to the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

The Commissioner for the County of Coos respectfully 
submits his annual report : 

The official labors of the Commissioner for this County 
commenced with making arrangements for, and holding a 
Teachers' Institute. 

The Institute was held at Whitefield Village, commencing 
Nov. 15th, and closing Nov. 19th. 

Prof. Charles G. Burnham, and Samuel 0. Burnham ren- 
dered very efficient service as teachers in the Institute. 
The whole number who gave their names as members of 
the class, was one hundred and forty-one, a large propor- 
tion of whom are actual teachers. This was much the 
largest class ever formed in this County on a similar occa- 
sion. A deep interest was manifest from its beginning to 
its close, both on the part of the class, and the surrounding 
community. During the day, the exercises were conducted 
so far as admissible, on the drill plan, interspersed with 
many practical suggestions for the benefit of teachers, both 
in and out of the school-room. Critics and reporters were 
daily appointed, whose reports were highly creditable to 
themselves, evincing attention and mental discipline. Be- 
tween the day and evening exercises of the Institute, 
meetings were held by the class for the purpose of discuss- 
ing school topics. These meetings proved interesting, and 
we trust profitable, many members of the class engaging in 
these discussions, and relating their various experiences. 
The evening exercises were devoted to public lectures, 
given to respectable and attentive audiences. The Institute 
closed with many regrets that the session had necessarily 
been so short. 
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In the early part of January the Commissioner commenced 
his county circuit; deeming this the most favorable season 
for finding the schools in operation. Schools have been 
visited in all the towns, excepting Erroll, which lies some 
twenty miles back. Two days were reserved for the benefit 
of this town, when visiting schools lying nearest it, but in 
consequence of blocking snows, the two days were lost, and 
the town not reached. Lectures were given in all the 
other towns of the county, except Jefferson, where singing 
and dancing seemed to have taken the preference to educa- 
tional interests. The Commissioner generally met a cordial 
reception and friendly greeting by committees and others 
interested in the cause of education, and from them received 
efficient aid in the discharge of his duties. Prom a general 

acquaintance, for several years, with the schools in this 

• 

county, I have confidence in reporting a marked advance- 
ment within the last few years. The time and money 
expended for promoting the interests of education have 
not proved a useless offering. Benefits accruing from this 
outlay have already to a considerable extent been realized, 
while the great harvest is yet prospective. Among the 
various instrumentalities calculated and adapted to improve 
the condition of our schools, none have been jfraught with 
greater success than the Teachers' Institute. 

In this, youthful and inexperienced teachers have become 
more familiar with the most improved plans of instruction 
and discipline. We have been fortunate in obtaining, for a 
board of instruction in our Institutes, persons of large 
attainments and experience, who have spent many years in 
the study of mind, and in adopting the most appropriate 
and best approved methods of securing symmetrical devel- 
opment. Their influence has resulted in producing greater 
similarity of management and instruction. Frequent changes 
in the internal arrangements of our schools is one of the 
most serious defects of our system. As we have necessa- 
rily to submit to a frequent change of teachers, it is 
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altogether important that uniformity and stability should 
be preserved, so far as possible, under the ever varying 
discipline to which our youth are subjected ; and no plan 
has hitherto proved more feasible and effectual than the 
Institute. The purpose it accomplishes and the end to 
which it hopefully looks in the work of school reform, has 
nev<Br been otherwise so promisingly attempted to be 
secured. If State Normal Schools have done the work 
more thoroughly, they have been less extensive in their 
influence, and less available to the masses. The Academy 
and the College labor to unfold the mysteries of science, 
but the Institute is designed to render the teacher able to 
apply his knowledge of the sciences to the specific business 
of teaching. This is no ordinary attainment. The process 
of expanding the powers of the human mind is somewhat 
complicated, and deserving of the .closest scrutiny. The 
laws of mental development embracing the philosophy of 
of mind, must be regarded in the education of youth, other- 
wise the labors of the teacher will be followed by the most 
lamentable results to both the mental power, and the tone 
of morals. The Institute does not design to supplant 
other time-honored institutions, but to give potency to 
their generous contributions to science, literature, and 
religion. Bach agency is indispensable in the position it 
occupies ; the one, for the acquisition of knowledge, the 
other, for becoming able to properly apply it. The Insti- 
tute, uniting with other instrumentalities, has been doing a 
great work in exciting an interest in the subject of popular 
education, in awakening the public mind, in removing the 
public apatby,*in breaking the spell of slumber, in engaging 
the attention, and in enlisting the general sympatlliy. But 
as honored as the Common School has ever been, and as 
patriotically fostered, because of its lying at the foundation 
of our national character, and being an essential means of 
perpetuating our free institutions, by elevating the virtue 
and confirming the integrity of the common people, it still 
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deserves a firmer hold upon the American intellect, and a 
larger place in the American heart. 

Though I have spoken thus commendatory of the im- 
provement and present condition of the schools in this 
county, yet there are noticeable defects. Many of our 
school-houses, instead of being conducive to the pride and 
hope of our county, stand as so many monuments of neg- 
ligence and disgrace. If this were true only in respect to 
some of the poorer localities, their poverty might be a 
sufficient apology, but even in some of the most wealthy 
communities are to be found these indecorous hovels where 
children are sent to form their tastes, mould their characters 
and shape their destinies. Miserable they are to behold ! 

In Dummer, a convenient school structure has been erect- 
ed the past year, reflecting credit upon the district where 
it is located. 

Our schools are yet destitute of apparatus. The value 
of illustrative apparatus seems not to be fully appreciated. 
A few dollars thus expended by each school district would 
amply repay the expense. Non-attendance, and a want of 
punctuality are deplorable evils in some parts of this coun- 
ty. But perhaps |he most general and the most fatal defect 
is a want of a sense of personal responsibility, and of 
mutual co-operation based thereon. 

The responsibility of elevating the common school to a 
higher standard must rest somewhere. It does rest upon 
the whole people, upon all classes. The people are willing 
to be assessed for the support of schools. Many will 
attend lectures upon the subject of education, and when 
conversed with will manifest a commendable interest, and 
even admif their responsibility, but go no farther. They 
act as if by the payment of their money, as required by 
law, they discharge their whole duty. They leave the 
direct supervision of the schools wholly to others. Never, 
till responsibility is felt in this matter, will our schools 
become what they ought to be. 



•i 
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1. The teacher is responsible. Though the teacher is 
not alone in bearing the responsibility of the education of 
our sons and daughters)^ yet a responsibility must ever 
attach to his vocation while he sustains this relation. 
Whether he may have entered upon his duties thoughtlessly 
or with deliberation, he can never transfer, throw ofiF, or 
escape the responsibility, while the interests and destinies 
of immortal beings continue to be intrusted to his charge. 
If it be an exalted privilege to be instrumental in guiding 
a deathless spirit up to its highest destiny, and if it be 
deplorably fatal to aid in leading astray, so is it true that 
he who attempts the work of schooling the confiding mind . 
of youth, is amenable for all the legitimate foreseen conse 
quences of his acts. The teacher is, to a certain extent- 
responsible for the physical welfare of the scholar. It is, 
obviously true, that a very small proportion of the human 
family, either male or female, old or young, possess a per. 
fectly healthy and vigorous physical organism, and it is 
equally clear that most diseases are induced either by igno- 
rance of the organic law, or a disregard of its requisitions. 
A better education is the remedy proposed. Our children 
must be taught the laws of their physical being, with the 
same care as they are instructed in the other sciences* 
Physiology must no longer be regarded as merely an evolu- 
tion of barren, unsystematized facts, but as a code of 
heaven-enacted sanitary laws, obedience to which secures 
health and happiness, while violation is followed by severe, 
unmitigated penalties. If we would improve the physical 
tone and increase the longevity of the race, if we would 
remove culpable premature old age farther from childish 
innocence, then must we furnish the means for instructing 
the youth in the principles upon which protracted vigor 
and long life depend. Besides, the foundation of very 
many of the diseases incident to man in riper years is laid 
in the school room. Protracted confinement, unnatural 
excitement, overtasking, sudden changes of temperature, 
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and the inhalation of vitiated unrespirable air are only so 
many causes of disease and deatli. The teacher should be 
an intelligent, practical physiologist, and should be held 
responsible for the physical welfare of the child while 
committed to his care. 

The teacher is also responsible for the mental improve- 
ment of the scholar. Experience has well established the 
fact, that there can be no just advancement without good 
order. This pertains not only to the deportment and clas- 
sification of scholars, but to a systematic plan in reference to 
everything that is attempted. A due regard also must be 
had to the natural order of studies introduced. This point 
is deserving of attention. The child should commence to 
learn those things that can be made intelligible to him, 
because of their adaptation to his mental capacity, and 
the advancement should be gradual from things less to 
those more intricate and difficult, just in proportion to the 
intellectual development. I once found a boy in one of 
our schools, having very little mental discipline, with 
Greenleaf 's National Arithmetic for his text-book. What 
a mistake ! I pitied the boy for being thus imposed upon 
and those who had the care of his education for allowing 
the imposition. The child should begin with the rudiments 
of learning, and should be made thorough in these before 
he is permitted to advance. The prime object of study is 
mental discipline. If the student is allowed to advance 
one step farther than he comprehends, he only burdens the 
memory without securing at all the object of study. The 
highest degree of scholarship consists mainly in the ability 
obtained by mental discipline to apply more extensively 
and accurately the elements of science ; and as the expert 
music master has frequent recurrence to the scale, so must 
the successful teacher in all the advanced stages of scientific 
progress constantly refer the pupil back to first principles. 
A want of thoroughness is one of the saddest defects of 
our schools, from the lowest to the highest grade. A 
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superficial gliding over extensive book surface tends to 
weaken rather tham strengthen the mental power. That is 
the best educated man who has the most intellectual disci- 
pline and can best adapt himself to the various duties of 
life. Hence, the education should not only be thorough 
but thoroughly practical. It is the business of the teacher 
to teach his pupils to think. This is the highest purpose 
of school discipline; nor has the teacher performed his 
duty till he has rendered them able to pursue a consecutive 
train of thought from premises to conclusion. It also 
devolves upon the teacher to show his scholars how to 
study. If the subject is studied rather than the text-book, 
and the book used only as an aid in acquiring a knowledge 
of the subject, much time will be saved, and unproductive 
labor prevented. Moreover, the teacher is responsible for 
the moral and religious culture of his pupils. This, it is 
conceded is too frequently neglected. Large intellectual 
development without a moral regulator, may make a man a 
consummate knave. It is of the highest importance that 
children should receive such moral and religious training as 
shall render it safe to develop the intellect. The world 
suffers more, by far, from intolerant, designing villainy, than 
from honest ignorance. When a Spartan king was asked 
what he thought most proper for boys to learn, he replied, 
" That which they should practice when they become men." 
Solomon gave the moral precept, " Train up a child in the 
way he should go," and a wiser man than these said, '^ Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness." Now, 
as much as illiteracy is to be deplored, it would be better 
that the human mind never be developed, if it is to be 
developed only to devote its increased energies to evil. 

Though we rejoice in view of the enlarged facilities of 

Qur youth for mental growth, and that the way is opening 

for greater attainments for the masses, yet we are compelled 

to believe that morals are more needed than advanced 

sciience. If no greater efforts were made to secure the 
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culture of the intellect^ than are devoted to the affections of 
the heart, our schools would soon become barren wastes^ 
characterized only for their dulness and stupidity. Prom 
some of our schools the whole matter of moral and religious 
instruction is studiously excluded. If we would save our 
children from pollution, our schools must aid in this work, 
by inculcating purity of principle, and as we would have 
the school so must be the teacher. 

2. The responsibility of Committees. 

Among the several duties required by the statute, it 
devolves upon the Prudential Committee to select and em- 
ploy the teacher. A faithful, intelligent performance of this 
duty is of vital importance to the interests of education. 
This committee ought constantly to be impressed with the 
fact that the teacher is the model for the school, and has 
almost unlimited influence over not only the intellectual, 
but moral condition and manners of the school. They 
should, under all circumstances, employ persons whose 
intellectual, social, and moral habits, are unquestionable, — 
whose deportment is such as to win the affections, and 
command the respect of scholars and parents. There 
should be greater care in the selection of this committee. 

The first duty of the Superintending Committee in con- 
nection with the school is to examine teachers and give 
certificates. The province and authority of this committee 
as recently enlarged and specifically defined by a legislative 
act, makes them responsible for any deficiency that may 
exist in respect to the qualifications of the teacher, or the 
government of the school. Though our school laws are 
deemed superior at present, to any previous time, yet I 
submit the question whether it would not be better that 
this committee should be invested with power to employ as 
well as to dismis the teacher? If tiiey were thus em. 
powered, when an applicatioix is made, they could imme- 
diately examine, and if the candidate is found incompetent 
for a school in one locality, he might do good work in 
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another; or if found totally disqualified to assume the 
duties of an instructor, he could then be more easily dis- 
missed than after the contract has been made by the 
Prudential Committee, ^as provided by the present law. 
Such an arrangement would require an act of the Legislature, 
which it is to be hoped will soon be passed. 

S. The responsibility of Parents. 

After all that has been said, or may be said respecting 
duties and responsibilities of teachers and committees, it 
depends more upon parents than upon any other power, 
whether the common school shall accomplish its high designs. 
The Legislature may enact wise laws for the promotion of 
good schools, it may make liberal provisions for educational 
interests, there may be highminded and faithful committees, 
and teachers of undoubted qualifications and attainments 
may be secured, and yet parental influence may be so misdi- 
rected as to thwart the whole scheme and destroy the entire 
work. Our children must be properly trained at home, 
and then the influences at school must correspond with the 
home discipline, if we would have them form and sustain 

characters worthy of intelligent, enlightened American 

« 

citizens. 

The most culpable neglect, I have noticed in our schools, 
relates to the reading exercise. Correct reading requires 
both fluency and accuracy. The former consists of quick- 
ness to discern the combination of letters in a word, and 
of readiness in pronunciation ; the latter embraces a com- 
prehension of the sense of what is read, and a knowledge 
of the inflections of voice adapted to convey the same to 
the hearer. The thing of which I most complain is a want 
of accuracy. There is not sufficient attention given to this 
important branch of learning. It is to be hoped that if 
our scholars learn nothing else, they will seek to become 
good readers. Many leave our schools every year poor 
readers, for no other reason than want of attention. Li a 
small school in Carroll every scholar read well, and this is 
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the only school visited of which the same could be truth- 
fully said. 

K* we have anything of which to boast, it is the spirit of 
enterprise, and the general intelligence of our citizens. 
Our ancestors were deeply impressed with the necessity of 
making ample provision for the rising generation as the 
only hopeful method of establishing and controlling the 
character of succeeding ages. The noblest thoughts ever 
conceived by finite minds struggled to find an utterance in a 
tangible and permanent form, and we have as the result of 
their earnest foresight and magnanimity our free common 
school system. Its monument of grateful ajQfection erected 
in sincere and trusting hearts will continue to blazon forth 
the glory of their name to the latest posterity. The type 
of character transmitted, as a precious legacy, to us ren- 
ders the future luminous with the bright hope of success, 
fraught with an element of enduring greatness so efficient. 
If the intelligence, morality, and influence of our people, is 
to be attributed to the excellence of our school system, 
then can we maintain our elevated position only by a con- 
stantly increasing fidelity to our educational facilities. It 
is not enough that we applaud the wisdom and beneficence 
of our fathers, but we must contend for progress, and show 
by our noble deeds that we are worthy of an ancestry so 
honored. As sons of noble sires may we never prove 
recreant and prodigal to the inheritance left us, but while 
Puritanic blood courses our veins prove true to our educa- 
tional interests, — ^to science, to humanity, and God. Three 
distinctive periods mark human history. The first, that in 
which muscular strength was the gauge of power, and he 
who had the strongest arm held the weaker in subservient 
dread ; th^ second, that in which the force of intellect pre- 
dominates, and he who has the larger mental calibre, holds 
the highest titles of respect ; the third, that in which moral 
goodness will be the acme of renown, and the pure in 
heart the subject of universal favor. As ours is the second 
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in the series^ it becomes us to so improve the present as 

to make prelusion of the future. 

G. H. PINKHAM, 

Commissianer of Common Schools 

for the County of Coos. 

Whitefield, May, 1859. 
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REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Common Schools jjpr the County 
of Carroll, to the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

A very successful session of the County Teachers' Insti- 
tute was held at Conway Corner, in which part of the 
county, it never had been before held. It was the means 
of dissipating much prejudice which existed against the 
system of Institutes, and of awakening a lively interest in 
the subject of Education, and of Institutes, as a means of 
training teachers, so much so, that a request was earnestly 
made that the next session of the Institute be held there, 
with the assurance of even a more deeply interested and a 
larger attendance ; although when the true nature of the 
Institute was understood, no place in the village was found 
adequate to hold the gathering crowds. 

The Commissioner went on the rigid principle, that two 
instructors at a time were all that were essential for the 
greatest profit and the smallest outlay of means. He 
therefore secured the very acceptable services of Rev. John 
W. Bay, Teacher of Mathematics, Grammar and Moral 
Duties, and Dr. John Blackmer, Teacher of Physiology, for 
the first week ; and Rev. Mr. Ray, and Rev. Harry Brickett, 

Teacher of Elocution and Geography, for the second week 

• 

Besides the following lecturers : John C. Sanborn. A. B. 
on the Importance of a thorough Education ; Dr. J. Black- 
mer: 1st. Qualifications necessary for a Teacher ; 2d. Dif- 
ficulties of the English Language; 3d. Effects of using 
Tobacco. Rev. Samuel Souther, on Oral Instruction. Rev. 
H. Brickett : 1st. On Reading ; 2d. Origin of the English 
Language ; 8d. On Geology. Francis R. Chase, Esq., on 
the Legal Rights and Duties of Teachers ; and J. R. Thomp- 
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son, M. D., on the Adaptation of the Sciences to the Devel- 
opment of the Mind. The vhole number of Teachers in 
attendance was 88. The Commissioner regretted that he 
was detained from the Institute by severe sickness, which 
still continues, and which may ere long consign him to the 
receptacle of the dead. But he delegated the immediate 
duties of the Institute Session to Rev. Mr. Kimball of 
Conway, which were ably and successfully performed. 

The great principles that underlie our republican institu- 
tions, which we love and cherish so heartily, are Intelligence^ 
Morality, and Piety. These are the basis, on which is 
established our State and National greatness ; and when 
these* are neglected our institutions are undermined in the 
most direct and fatal manner. Knowledge is one essential 
principle, because without it, the citizen may be doing 
exactly the opposite of what he supposes ; and may be 
pulling down the fabric of Liberty when he vainly thinks 
he is upholding it with all his power. 

Morality is needful, that the citizen may act wisely and 
virtuously towards his fellow citizen, and maintain the 
principles on which civil justice and law are founded. 
Government must be one of compulsion, of legal violence, 
where there is no moral principle as the basis of action, or 
in other words, where public opinion is not on the side of 
right and justice. And this public opinion must be formed 
by the inculcation of moral truths, which enlighten men's 
minds and direct them to higher and nobler ends, than the 
groveling selfishness of the immoral and vicious. 

The other principle I have named is Piety. This is the 
word used in the laws, respecting our schools, to denote a 
reverence and veneration for the Supreme Being, and 
obedience to His will, and devotion to His service ; as well 
as respect for parents, obedience to their will, and devotion 
to their happiness. The laws of our State require the 
diligent inculcation of these principles, in all our schools. 
And they are essential to the welfare of our Commonwealth 
and the perpetuity of our Liberty, 
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Reverence for God has an intimate connection with res- 
pect for parents. And when we see the ill-mannered youth 
violating all his obligations, and neglecting all his duties 
to his parents, we may know that he has cast off all fear af 
God; and the more God is dethroned in the moral nature^ 
the more parents will be disrespected. And when the 
moral and social fabrics of society are thrown down, the 
civil and political will soon lie in ruins. Bring a blight on 
one, and the others will soon be gasping in death. 

These principles must be involved in our Common School 
Education. They must be taught, " diligently impressed"^ 
on the mind and heart of our youth. Not only must the 
elements of Beading, Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar 
be taught, but the elements of Morality and Religion, as 
essential to the happiness of our citizens, and to the pro- 
gress and success of our Commonwealth. Intelligence^ 
alone, will not make a peaceful and prosperous state of 
society. It will not build up a strong and liberty-loving 
State. It has, indeed, no direct influence to perpetuate 
freedom, dissevered from morality and piety. It may 
make rogues more scheming and daring. It will aid the 
ambitious to lay wily schemes to secure ofl&ce and power* 
But Arithmetic or Grammar never made a man virtuous^ 
without which he is not a good citizen, and without virtue 
in the State, it will soon fall to ruins, or become the scene 
of carnage or of despotism. 

But we have churches and Sabbath schools scattered over 
all our Commonwealth, almost every town can boast of its 
meeting-houses. Why not leave it to these agencies, to 
teach morality and religion. I thank God that this is true } 
but it is a sad truth, also, much to be deplored; that the 
mjoority of the people of the State, and especially of the 
county of Carroll, are not a church-going people. They 
have no place in the sanctuary. They do not help sustain 
the worship of God, and their children have no place in the 
Sabbath School. 
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There are in this State about 100,000 children and youth, 
between the ages of 4 and 21, or who are legally scholars 
in our schools. Of these, not over 30,000 are members of 
any Sabbath school of all denominations of Christians; 
leaving 60,000, or two-thirds of all our scholars who have 
no place, either ih the Sabbath School or the Sanctuary. 
The case is still stronger in Carroll county, where less 
than a fourth part of the children and youth are connected 
^th any Sabbath School or house of God. And those who 
neglect these religious institutions receive very little moral 
or religious culture elsewhere. There may be the Bible in 
the house, but it is little consulted by parents or children, 
so that little moral truth is instilled into the minds of those 
who have no place in the Sabbath School or the house of 
worship. 

Besides, our body of voters is every year augmented by 
accessions from our schools. About 6000, on an average, 
graduate annually from our schools, and pass into public 
life. They los6 the name of scholars and attain that of 
citizen, men and women. About one-half of these, or 
SOOO, are to be the future wives and mothers, who will give 
character to the rising generation. How important that 
they be furnished with all these amiable, moral, and relig- 
ions traits of character, which are the glory of woman, and 
for the safety of the State 1 But how can they attain these, 
without moral culture? And how can they acquire this 
cultivation, if they are not constant visitors to the Sabbath 
School or the house of God ? And as we have seen, about 
two-thirds of them have no home in the house of Prayer. 
. The other half, or 3000, each year, throw aside their 
school books, and attain the privileges, honors, and respon- 
sibilities of free citizen voters; one of the most honored 
and responsible positions that a man can occupy in a^free 
Republic. 

What shall be the character of these 3000 additional 
YOters each year 7 Shall they be good, orderly, virtuous 
2 
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citizens, upholding the great principles of Liberty, and 
Righteousness, in our land? or unprincipled, immoral dem- 
agogues, wanting that reverence for God, and that regard 
for the demands of social life, which alone can secure the 
highest welfare of the State ? A thousand of these new 
citizens have been trained in the Sabbath School and Sanc- 
tuary, so that the hope is, that they have the principles of 
morality and piety, instilled into their hearts, a safeguard- 
to liberty, and civil and social society. But what will be 
the influence of the other 2000, who have received little or 
no impressions from the public worship of God? How 
can they be citizens of the highest type ? Or what reliance 
can be placed on them, when great moral principles are 
involved in questions that come before the public mind ? 
Having no just sense of responsibility to God, no clear 
views of the call of duty, no conception of the claims of 
moral principle, and no well defined idea of what true 
freedom is, what will they do, what can they do, but give 
up moral principle, and blindly strike home the dagger to 
the very heart of liberty, by adhesion to party, right or 
wrong ? 

Our 3000, of youthful citizen voters, annually coming 
from our schools, must be reached by tlie power of moral 
truth, and by reverence for the Supreme Ruler, if we expect 
them to be honored, respected, true and good citizens, who 
will look for the highest interests of the State, and who 
will seek the approval of an enlightened conscience, and 
the God of conscience. 

We see sadly illustrated the urgent need of moral prin- 
ciple, and religious faith, in the many private and public 
frauds, occurring in many of the States of our confedera- 
tion. Many seem to regard the public treasury of the 
State or Nation as designed for their private benefit, if 
they have cunning or craft enough to batten on it undetect- 
ed. What an utter want of moral principle is indicated 
by these wholesale frauds I And if there were the same 
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want in the whole community, how long could liberty sur- 
vive ? A despotic government would be a refuge from such 
a state of moral anarchy and universal corruption. 

Sut what is the remedy for such a state of things ? How 
shall we preserve, in our own Commonwealth the pure 
elements of Liberty, viz : Intelligence, Morality and Piety ? 
Oar common schools must be made the nurseries of these 
elements, not one of them, but all of them. The public 
worship of God, and the Sabbath School, we have seen 
reach but a part of the community. Bat the common school 
can and does reach the whole body of future citizens. 
And the system of our forefathers-^-that of making the 
common school the educator of the moral and religious, as 
well as the intellectual nature, must be resumed^ and made 
effective by us, their descendants. Moral training must 
be made prominent. The Bible, the Book of God, which 
contains the original principles of liberty, and is tha orig- 
inal charter of human rights, must be made more a book of 
study and of moral precept. Teachers must be employed, 
and those only, who are able to develop the moral nature 
as well ad" to teach Reading, Arithmetic, and Grammar. 
How much more important, even, is the culture of the moral 
susceptibilities than the intellectual, to the happiness of 
the man, and the prosperity of the State 1 

In our Institutes, the culture of the moral and religious 
feelings must be made more prominent. More time must 
be given in them, to this important and essential depart- 
ment of education. Instructors should be procured, who 
are adapted to impress upon the minds of teachers their 
duties towards the moral nature of the young. Methods 
of doing it should be suggested. Many of our teachers do 
not know how to do it. They do not know how to begin 
such a work. Let our Institutes then have a Professor of 
Moral Duties, as well as a Professor of Music, or of Phy- 
siology. And let his services be made prominent. Is 
there not a marked failure here ? The laws of the State 
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are explicit and comprehensive on this subject, and they 
need to be insisted on in our Institutes, and " diligently 
impressed" on the minds of every teacher, and to be held up 
before the people, until they shall catch something of their 
spirit. Says the law : It shall be the duty of all persons 
entrusted with or engaged in the instruction of the young^ 
diligently to impress upon their minds, the principles of 
piety and justice ; a sacred regard for truth, love of conn- 
try, humanity, and benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and fru- 
gality ; chastity, moderation, and temperance, and all other 
virtues which are the ornament and support of human soci- 
ety, and to endieavor to lead them into a particular under- 
standing of the tendency of all such virtues to preserve and 
perfect a republican form of government, to secure the 
blessings of liberty, and to promote their future happiness j 
and the tendency of the opposite vices, to degradationi 
ruin, and slavery. (Revised Statutes, chapter 73, sec. 16.) 

Let it be well remembered, that the founders of our 
system of Common School Education, regarded the princi- 
ples of morality and piety, impressed upon the hearts of 
all the youth, not only as the ornament but as the support 
of human society ; not only as the preserver of republican 
government, but as the only safeguard of liberty. Let 
these moral truths, therefore, have a large place in our 
Institute instructions. And let the impression be engraved 
. upon the minds of teachers, indelibly engraved, that they 
are not only to teach the young, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but that they are diligently to impress upon 
their minds, the principles of piety, of justice and truth. 

Superintending School Committees must fulfil their duties 
in this regard. Teachers must be approbated, and those 
only, who have the capacity of directing and educating the 
moral and religious natures. They must see that the law 
on this point is carried out. They must insist, that the 
teacher, entrusted with the education of the young, shaU 
diligently impress upon their mind, the principles of piety 
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and justice^ &c., and the one who cannot, or will not do 
this, must be rejected as an unsuitable instructor of the 
young. The law throws this upon them, as an important 
duty. 

Our School Readers are also an important matter in this 
connection. We know that the reading lessons have an 
important bearing upon the mental and moral developments. 
The Board of Education must see that they recommend 
reading books which have a positive moral and religious 
tendency. Literary merit is not enough. But to secure 
the moral culture of the young, the reading lessons must 
have a positive moral tone. And that book is the best, 
which conveys by interesting sketches, and narratives, the 
most interesting moral truths, and which makes the deepest 
impression upon the moral nature. Superintending School 
Committees must regard the selection of books as among 
their most responsible duties. By the law, they have entire 
control of the books used in our schools. They can change 
them at any time they please. It is a great responsibility. 
And how can it be met, when a change is decided on, 
except by selecting books of the highest moral tone ; those 
that will convey a positive moral influence. Let Superin- 
tending School Committees, therefore, deeply feel the 
weight of duty resting upon them, in the selection of read- 
ing books, which will have a marked influence on the future 
prosperity of the Commonwealth. 

JOHN H. MERRILL, 

Commissioner of Common Schools 

for the County of CarrolL 



REPORT 

Of the Coinmissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Cheshire, to the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

The Commissioner gave notice, through the county papers 
of his official circuit, which commenced Nov. 29th, and was 
completed Dec. 28th. Circulars were also sent to the 
Superintending Committees of the diflFerent towns, stating 
the place and time that the Commissioner would meet the 
committee. It is a pleasing fact to state that in almost 
every instance the committees were faithful and punctual. 
In every town they lent their influence and aid to render 
the Commissioner's services profitable and pleasant. 

The Superintending Committees generally are most 
deeply interested in our schools, and spare no pains to 
promote their highest interest and welfare. In an efficient 
manner they are elevating the standard of education. 

Most of the schools which I visited were in successful 
operation. The scholars were generally orderly and indus- 
trious. The larger scholars, with a few exceptions, were 
exemplary in their conduct, and faithful in their duties. 
They were respectful and seemed to pay due deference to 
their teachers and superiors. Let the larger scholars in 
our schools be true and faithful and we need have no fears 
for the smaller ones. 

My examinations were confined mostly to the first classes. 
The object in view was to ascertain the standing of schol- 
ars in the elementary and common branches of learning. 
Care was taken not to frighten or to puzzle, but to make 
the scholars natural and free to show their knowledge, and 
frank to own their ignorance. In the eighty-three schools 
visited the scholars invariably showed that their motto was 

" I WILL TRY." 
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Most of the questions proposed were accurately and 
promptly answered. The greatest deficiency was found in 
the Spelling Book, History of the United States, Geogra- 
phy of our own State, and in the power of adding numbers 
quickly and correctly. More attention should be given to 
these branches than has been. It is a sad feature in 
our schools to have the larger scholars neglect those studies 
which are the very foundation of a thorough and useful 
education. Few. are the scholars that are adepts in the 
first principles. Still it is hoped that more attention is 
being paid to these great essentials tha*n formerly. The 
first class in nearly every school was fbund pursuing the 
Speller and Mental Arithmetic, as well as the higher 
branches. Let these branches be studied and used, and 
their real advantage will be discovered. 

I learned that in most of our schools there was no whis 
pering. In those in which there was none, the best schol- 
are were found and the greatest progress was being made. 
This monster evil should not and need not be tolerated in 
any school. The records showed that our schools are im- 
proving in reference to tardiness, absence, and dismissals * 
bat there are quite too many now. The loss of money and 
knowledge which these evils occasion, is not truly estimat- 
ed. If it were looked upon from the right stand point, 
our schools would soon be freed from them. It is estimat- 
ed that last year in all our schools in the county there 
were not less than twenty thousand tardinesses, fifteen 
thousand absences, and ten thousand dismissals. Half of 
this number, to say the least, might have been avoided. 
These occasioned a net loss of money, not to mention the 
loss of time and knowledge, not less than five thousand 
dollars. Is it not wrong to have money thus squandered ? 
These evils, so far as possible, should be remedied. 

Most of the teachers whom I met in the school-room 
appeared to be of a high order. They seemed devoted to 
their work. In recitations, many were quite independent 
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of text books. They were masters of the subject matter 
taught. Such were live teachers and they made live schools. 
They were apt to teach, being clear and simple in illustra- 
tion and afifable in their, address. They caused order, 
knowledge and gladness to reign in their schools. Teach- 
ers who can use, practically, what they teach, are 
most successful in the school-room.* But teachers who are 
obliged to look upon the book to find a question to ask, 
and then look again to find an answer, are poor tools with 
which to polish mind ; they may abrade it with dullness, 
but they cannot beautify it with original thought. Most of 
the teachers were systematic in their work. Still some 
lacked system. Some had no particular, or set time for 
this or that lesson, hence nothing was in its time, but 
everything was out of its place. Now there is little dan- 
ger of a teacher's being too systematic, and too particular 
to have everything in its time and place. Not only should 
the teacher be thus orderly, but it is his duty to assist his 
pupils to be systematic also. By example, he can do much. 
The teachers are not all as active as they should be in 
their schools. One who lacks vitality, and is moody, had 
better be in any other place than in the school-room. 

In quite a number of schools it was evident that too 
long lessons were assigned the pupils. They seemed to 
carry the idea that their knowledge was to be estimated 
by the amount of books passed over. Their teachers 
appeared determined to rush them through their books at 
all hazard. Such a course is decidedly wrong. It makes 
surface scholars and surface men. Thoroughness should be 
the teacher's desideratum. 

The greatest defect discovered in teaching any branch, 
was that of the Spelling Book. 

But little regard in some schools, was paid to accent, or 
the correct pronunciation of words. In two or three cases, 
teachers who had taught some terms, were noticed to put 
out a page of words to a class, and only a few of those 
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-words were pronounced correctly. The Speller should not 
only be used for learning to spell, but also for learning 
pronunoiation. 

Is not a frequent mistake made in hiring into our schools 
teachers who are too young ? It is hoped that this will 
not become a common mistake. One must be somewhat 
mature in years in order to be possessed of a good judg- 
ment and sound mind. To be a good and successful teach- 
er one must possess these qualities. 

Most of the teachers were apparently conscious of the 
weighty responsibility resting upon them. They lent a 
good moral influence to their schools. A few teachers, 
however, have been employed in our schools the past year, 
who were not refined in feelings, and cultivated in mind 
and heart. Their influence must be hurtfulto- the young. 
Teachers should be pure in heart, word, and deed. 

It is to be regretted that our teachers do not feel a more 
lively interest in music, and introduce it more into their 
schools. Its influence would be elevating. An occasional 
song in the school-room would give life and joy to the 
hearts of the pupils, driving away dull care and monotony. 
All teachers, who can sing, should gladden their schools 
with singing, at least in their opening and closing exercises. 

In a larger part of the towns the parents manifested a 
good degree of interest in the cause of education. I found 
aome parents in most of the schools I visited. Judging 
from what I saw, I feel safe in saying that more visits have 
been made to our schools the past than during any previous 
year. The towns in which the people appeared most devot- 
ed to the schools were Troy, Richmond, Dublin, Fitzwilliam, 
Keene, Sullivan, Nelson, Swanzey, and Marlboro\ 

The attendance at my evening lectures was a testimony 
that the parental interest in the cause of education is 
increasing, for it was stated that the meetings never were 
80 fully attended, before. The committees generally, and 
other citizens took part in these meetings, adding much to 
their interest and profit. 
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I found the best schools in those towns in which the 
parents took the most active interest in them. In sach 
towns and districts the parents are most watchful over all 
that pertains to the welfare oi their schools. Their school 
meetings are attended, and they aim to fill the offices with 
the best men. They select good and faithfal prudential 
committees ; for they regard theirs an important office ; and 
what office is more important ? If the right man is chosen 
for prudential agent he will take pains to secure a good 
teacher, but a poor agent will be likely to get a poor 
teacher; for the price, or self-interest, will rule him. 

No party, or sectarian feelings was disturbing our schools. 
Concord and union seemed to prevail in the ranks of all who 
were marching under the banner of free education. Let 
parents bd united in their efforts for our schools, and pros- 
perity will attend them. The parents in Cheshire county 
have done much for our schools, but they should do more. 
If they would have their children become ornaments to 
society and blessings to themselves, they must give them 
the advantages of the best schools. Such schools cannot 
exist unless parents create them. 

Every season makes improvements in our school-houses. 
Four new houses have been built the past year in the coun- 
ty, — a nice one in Hinsdale, a beautiful one in Rindge, a 
fine one in Sullivan, and a good one in Marlow. Several 
old houses have been repaired. It has been stated that ne 
other section in New England, containing no greater area 
than our county, can be found having so many good school- 
houses. But too many poor ones are still left. They 
stand as monuments of disgrace and hindrance to the cause 
of education. 

Several towns in the county are laboring under great 
disadvantages by having too many districts, thereby reader- 
ing their schools, in many instances too small and too 
short. The poorest houses are confined mostly to these 
districts. The only way to remove these barriers is to 
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district the towns anew, making the number less. Then 
good houses could be afforded, the terms of school would 
be longer, and the number of scholars would be sufficient 
to render the schools pleasant and profitable. 

Several new Common School Associations have been 
formed the past winter. These organizations have worked 
great good to the schools. Every town ought to have such 
an association ; for it must be instrumental in doing much 
to promote the highest interests of the common schools. 

The County Association held two meetings the year past. 
Prof. Powle, of Boston, and Dr. Cummings, of Pitzwilliam, 
addressed these meetings. Their lectures were timely and 
well received. This organization is a great auxiliary in 
increasing the interest in our schools throughout the county. 

Two sessions of the Teachers' Institute have been held 
the past Spring ; one at Troy, of two weeks, and one at 
Richmond, of one week. The Board of Instruction con- 
sisted of Prof. 0. G. Burnham, Prof. M. Bailey, and the 
Commissioner. These Institutes were well attended. The 
Normal System of instruction was adopted, as far as possi- 
ble. The members were faithful and earnest to do their 
best. The evening lectures were very fully attended. 
These Institutes were quite successful and appreciated, as 
the expressions made both by citizens and members showed. 
The citizens of Troy and Richmond deserve the thanks of 
the public for their generous hospitality extended to the 
teachers and members of the Institute, and for their devot- 
ed interest to make the same profitable and pleasant. 

We have reason to rejoice that the present state of our 
schools is so favorable ; that the past has been so prolific of 
success, and that the /w^are promises still brighter realities. 

If parents, teachers, and scholars will be faithful to our 
Common Schools, the cause of Education will prosper. 

S. H. M'COLLESTBB, 

Commissioner of Common Schools 

for the County of Cheshire. 



REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Sullivan^ to the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

I commenced my circuit of visits to the towns in the 
county on the 30th day of November. I pursued the 
usual course of putting myself under the direction of the 
Superintending Committee; and visiting such schools as 
they desired. The purpose I had in view, in those visits, 
was to discover the methods of instruction adopted by the 
teachers, and to suggest such helps as seemed to me best 
fitted to increase their usefulness. I desired to have both 
teachers and pupils feel that my visits were those of a 
friend, who had come, not for the purpose of severe and 
unkind criticism, but to aid them to understand their rela- 
tive duties, and to oflFer hints to help them in discharging 
them. In the evening I met such of the parents, teachers, 
and pupils as chose to come together for that purpose, and 
delivered an informal lecture on matters pertaining to the 
welfare of our common schools. It gives me great pleasure to 
say, that audiences much larger, met me, than I had expect- 
ed. In a few towns the number was less than would other- 
wise have been the case, in consequence of inclement 
weather. If the interest in the subject of common school 
education can be correctly estimated by this test, I should 
say that great interest is felt by the inhabitants of Sullivan 
county. I confess to a feeling of amazement at the large 
number that came out to meet me in Sunapee and Cornish. 
I was gratified by the number present in Oharlestown, 
Newport, Lempster and Claremont. 

I found the Superintending Committees, in all the towns, 
very much interested in the schools, and anxious to hear 
suggestions that would help to elevate them. I was sorry 
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to learn, that in some of the towns, the school committees 
owed their positions to the fact that they belonged to the 
political party that was in the ascendency in the town. It 
is a burning shame that the office of school committee 
should be the reward of political partizanship. The inter- 
ests of education should be regarded as too sacred to be 
tampered with. One of the most devoted committee men 
it was my happiness to meet, in my visits, told me that he 
had no expectation of holding the office another year, be- 
cause, without doubt, the other political party would elect 
the town officers the next year. When men, such as those 
whom I met during my visits, hold the office of Superin- 
tending Committee, it is the height of folly to put them out, 
simply because they do not hold certain political opinions. 
The law seeks to guard our schools against sectarian influ- 
ences. There is equal danger from political influences, by 
taking them out of the sphere of high culture, and placing 
them in the arena of politics. 

I desire as briefly as I may, to set forth what I consider 
to be some of the necessary conditions of elevating our 
schools to the position of usefulness which they ought to 
hold. I think in the outset that we should carefully guard 
against misleading ourselves into expectations which can- 
not be met. It is this danger, always prevailing, that any 
good thing shall have claims made for it which though 
theoretically true are practically false. The discrepancies 
between theories and actual results often leads to great 
injustice. In the matter of common schools we should 
remember that we are not to take an ideal community and 
so reason out results that will follow certain courses of 
action, but we are to take humanity as it is, in the real boys 
and girls which we meet in the streets, and deal with them 
as they are. Then, too, we have to consider the circumstan- 
ces, thoughts and feelings of the parents and others and to 
put their influence into the scale. In considering the ques- 
tion whether our schools are doing all they might, I pro- 
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pose to make such suggestions as may be brought to bear 
upon the actual, in the light of the plain common place facts 
of life. 

No one who has looked with any degree of careful inter- 
est at the subject will say the schools are doing all they 
ought. In order to see how this subject was viewed by 
others I addressed a circular letter to a few gentlemen 
deeply interested in the subject of common school educa- 
tion asking their opinion on this point as well as in rela- 
tion to several others. They were unanimous in the 
expression of their settled conviction of the failure of our 
schools to accomplish all they ought, though a doubt was 
suggested by one whether in view of all the circumstances 
it were reasonable to expect more. Still he thought the 
circumstances might be changed so as to produce greater 
results. Some of those circumstances I shall now proceed 
to set forth. 

School Houses. In the first place, we need to make 
the school-houses places of greater attraction than most of 
them are. It is unjust to children to send them to a cheer- 
less room for the purpose of studying. We all know the 
power of the surroundings over the mind and feelings. 
Children feel this and are very likely to associate with their 
school the pleasant or cheerless aspect of the school-house. 
The first requisite is that the school-room should be 
made comfortable. The seats should be constructed with 
reference to this point — not too high nor cramped. I be- 
lieve that much of the disorder of many schools may be 
traced to the fact that the children are made uneasy by 
cramped and uncomfortable seats. 

I was glad to find that this subject has attracted the 
attention of the committees of schools in most of the 
towns, and movements are made with reference to it. The 
town of Claremont has taken a stand of which it may well 
be proud. The new school-houses are, with » a single draw- 
back, models. I have visited some of the best school- 
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houses in Massachusetts, and those of Glaremont in point 
of arrangement and convenience will compare favorably 
with them. The single objection that I noticed was in the 
arrangement of the seats. The desire to make the most 
of the space and to furnish accommodation for a large 
number of pupils seemed to me to have led the building 
committee to cramp the seats a little. This arrangement 
was made partly, I presume, to obviate the evil of whisper- 
ing. But I must confess I do not perceive in what way this 
will be effected, since the pupils are quite as well situated 
for that purpose as by the old way of seating a school 
room. 

It seems a little ungracious to say this when so much has 
been done and so well. But the very fact that everything 
else is faultless impresses this more deeply upon the atten- 
tion. 

In Snnapee a school-house has been entirely remodeled, 
and made to meet the wants and tastes of the present day. 
I also found some good and commodious school-houses in 
every town. This evidence of increasing interest in the 
common schools is encouraging to the friends of education. 
In the matter of ventilation there is much yet to be done. 
Often the listlessness and inefiBciency of a school may be 
traced to want of care in this respect. But the worst of it 
is, that the evil does not end with the mere want of life 
and energy for the time. Physiologists tell us that the 
blood is purified by coming in contact with the air in the 
lungs, and if the air be impure the work of purifying the 
blood is imperfectly performed, and so the seeds of disease 
are laid in the system, to develop later in life. And here 
may be mentioned another point of great importance physi- 
cally. Not only should the school-room be well ventilated, 
it should also be kept scrupulously neat. If the floor be 
covered with filth, the particles will rise and through the 
air be brought in contact with the lungs, and here breed 
disease and death. The injurious effect of this may not be 
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made clear at first, for the work is insidious ; but I am 
convinced that much of the ill-health of later life may be 
traced to the fact of spending several hours of the day in 
childhood in dirty, poorly ventilated school-rooms. A wag- 
gish friend of mine, after a short conversation with a 
stranger to whom he had been introduced, suddenly asked 
him about his " old complaint." To this inquiry he gave a 
reply, when it occurred to him that it was not a little sin- 
gular a total stranger should propose such a question, and 
he inquired, "How did you know any thing about my com- 
plaint or whether I had any ?" " I did not know it," he 
replied, " but I thought it reasonable to infer it, since I 
heard you speak of going to a district school." On moral 
grounds, too, I would urge the importance of neatness, for 
I believe that neatness is akin to good morals. 

School Books. The wise mechanic regards the expen- 
diture of money for the purchase of the best tools judicious. 
So is it the part of wisdom for parents to provide their 
children with the best text-books there are, for these are 
the tools of the mind ; yet this whole subject is surrounded 
by difficulties. Parents often complain that the school- 
books are frequently changed. I think there is a mistake 
on this point. Many parents complain of changes which 
are not changes made by the committees. In their school 
days the child began with the spelling book and passed 
directly to the only reading book in use. Now the primer 
is used, next thQ little reader, and upward through an easy 
gradation of four readers or more. As the child out-grows 
one there is a demand for another and a higher. This 
seems like a change of reading books by the committee. 

Yet I do think that complaints are sometimes made with 
good reasons. In one of the towns in the county the 
change made there last winter was the third in three years ; 
but when the committee discover by careful examinatioDi 
that a book is decidedly better than those in use, and that 
a change will be of advantage they ought to recommend it. 
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I say if they discover it, by careful examination^ they should 
not decide the matter at the request or on account of ur- 
gent appeals from the agent of the book, nor should the 
decision be influenced by anonymous circulars from irres- 
ponsible or interested persons. I believe that the superin- 
tending school committees generally are qualified to decide 
the matter without any extraneous helps of this kind. 

And here I think it proper to say that the course pur- 
sued by the publishers of a "series of reading books, in 
sending papers and pamphlets to school committees and 
clergymen throughout the State, containiug attacks upon 
another series of readers, is a most reprehensible one. I 
do not know whether the publishers in whose interest these 
attacks have been circulated have themselves a good series 
of readers or not, as I have had no opportunity to exam- 
ine them carefully. The course they have taken is, an a 
priori argument against the books; since it is a confession 
of the necessity of resorting to unworthy means in order 
to secure their continued*^ use. I venture the opinion that 
they are open to quite as severe criticism as those attacked. 
In my addresses in the diflferent towns I did not express 
any preferences for one or another set of readers, because 
I wished to remove, as far as I could, the impression wide- 
ly prevailing that the ofSce of School Commissioner is that 
of a book agent. From careful examination of Hillard's 
Series of Readers, I am frank to say, without the solicita- 
tion of publishers or agents, that I am greatly pleased 
with them. I should not claim for them — ^I have never yet 
seen perfection anywhere — ^but they have fewer faults than 
any with which I am acquainted. The primary readers are 
especially worthy of commendation. The stories written in 
a style at onca simple and glowing with beautiful imagery 
are singularly fitted to interest and improve. And here I 
desire to record my satisfaction with " Tower's Elements 
of Grammar," " Corneirs Grammar School Geography," 

3 
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" Quackenbos' History of the United States," " Montieth's 
Child's History," Hanaford's Book-keeping," The are 
all clear and intelligible, and cannot fail to attract and 
interest the. scholars, which cannot be said of all the books 
used in our schools. 

Teachbbs. — The want of well qualified teachers is the 
greatest hindrance to complete success. 

In the circular letter before mentioned, I asked, " are 
the teachers generally well qualified for their office. There 
has been perfect unanimity of opinion on this point, that 
they are not." Dr. French of Washington writes as fol- 
lows: 

Our teachers take to teaching not from choice but com- 
pulsion, making it a sort of a stepping stone to procure 
the means whereby they may accomplish what is more con- 
genial to their taste. For this reason they do not inform 
themselves upon those matters pertaining to the school- 
room, (which in my opinion are the very foundation of a 
good school system, such as, government, a methodical sys- 
tem of instruction, and last, but not least, a method by 
which pupils can be taught to think. 

Teachers are sadly deficient in the elements or first fun- 
damental principles of a good English education. In pre- 
paring themselves for the office or duties of the school- 
room their highest ambition, as it seems, is to so far quali- 
fy themselves that they may be able to pass the " fiery 
ordeal" of an examination, and be approbated ; the great- 
est obstacle is thus removed, and to keep the school and 
gather the spoils is an easy task, not thinking or caring 
whether they have given an equivalent for " value received." 

We want teachers who shall engage in the work because 
they are interested in it ; teachers who shajll be conscien- 
tious in the discharge of their duty, benevolent in feeling, 
fond of children, with a high and solemn sense of respon- 
sibility, kind and genial in address and neat in habit. 

The statutes expressly provides for moral instruction in 
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our schools, and yet this seems to be entirely overlooked 
by the committees in hireing teachers. Sometimes it is dis- 
tinctly said that the teacher is hired to teach the branches 
of a common school education, and if he does this well, 
nothing more is asked. His character and the influence 
that he may exert over the habits and tastes of his pupils 
is a matter about which they take no thought. Especially 
is this view adopted because it is said that his, the teach- 
er's influence over the morals of his pupils is nothing. But 
we mislead ourselves by supposing a person's influence is 
limited by the direct efforts he makes for that purpose. 
The unconscious influence of a man is greater by far than 
what he seeks to accomplish. By unintended act and word, 
by look, even, is the teacher doing something to mould the 
plastic nature of the child. 

Education is the training of all the powers of the body, 
mind and heart. I believe it to be of the utmost impor- 
tance that more attention be paid to good manners which 
are closely allied to good morals. This matter is almost 
entirely neglected in our schools. How often one hears 
from children around the school house, harsh and boisterous 
language, disrespectful words to seniors, and witness 
rough handling of small boys by the larger ones. I do not 
desire to see false and finical refinement, but I would incul- 
cate a gentle and courteous demeanor, purity and chasteness 
of language which tend to preserve purity and chasteness 
of thought, a ready and willing obedience to authority and 
a prompt compliance with the needful regulations of the 
school. A respectful bearing is the surest passport to kind 
reception and general favor. It is true that the teacher 
cannot make the manners and morals of his scholars always 
what they should be, but he can and will do something by 
necessity. Great care should therefore be taken that what 
influence is exerted be in the right direction. 

An infectious disease is spread without any purp6se to 
do it by the sufferer. Parents understand this and would 
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not place their children in the care of a man having the 
small pox, yet they do send them, with unconcern, to the care 
of those who impart slovenly habits and unkindness of tem- 
per through their own habits and life. 

Pabbntal Influence. — The best eflForts of the teacher 
may fail by the adverse influences of home upon the scholars. 
The conversation of the parents about the school, the spirit 
he manifests towards the teacher may determine the char- 
acter of the scholar as obedient and zealous or as unruly 
and indolent. Great care should therefore be taken lest 
unguarded and unqualified expressions shall induce the 
child to disobey. The parents should always seek to secure 
hearty and exact obedience to the requirements of the 
school. To sustain the spirit of insubordination in the 
slightest degree, may raise a spirit not easily subdued, 
that shall return again and again, to torture the parents' 
heart. The success of the school is often dependent upon 
the support given by parents, by hearty co-operation with 
the teacher in his truly difficult work. The training of 
home and that of the school should go h.and in hand. The 
more attention bestowed upon one the more prosperity will 
there be in the other. 

To sum tip the whole matter in as few words as possible, 
in order to secure the best results from our schools, we 
need to have comfortable and attractive school-houses, well 
furnished with maps and such other apparatus as the com- 
mittees of each town shall judge good and sufficient; 
teachers of the highest qualifications, literary and moral ; 
the deep interest of parents, shown by frequent visits and 
by co-operation with the teacher in securing regularity of 
attendance and in enforcing the regulations of the school. 
Let these things be regarded and we shall have less poor 

schools. 

ADAMS ATER, 

CofMnissioner of Common Schools 

for the County of Sullivan. 

Ohablbstown, April; 12th, 1859. 
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REPORT 

^Of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Merrimack, to the Secretary of the Board cff Education: 

In presenting this report, the Commissioner is fully 
aware than an acquaintance of one year only, with the 
public schools of the county, and the brief time required 
by law to be devoted to each town, making it impossible 
on an average to visit half the schools, is but a poor prep- 
aration for giving anything like an accurate and extended 
account of the real condition of our schools. One day in 
each town, large or small, is quite too short to allow a 
proper examination of the schools, and a successful eflFort 
to wake up the too frequently dormant minds of both par- 
ents and pupils, not to say teachers, to the importance of 
the work of public free-school education. K the Commis- 
sioner could spend two or three days in every town, visit- 
ing all or nearly all the schools, noting carefully the meth- 
ods of teaching and discipline, and suggesting, when 
needed, improvements and reforms, making such brief but 
pertinent remarks to the children as would compel their 
attention, and awaken their interest anew; encouraging 
the inexperienced teacher with a little friendly counsel and 
sympathy; meeting the scholars with their parents two 
evenings in succession, then vastly more, in proportion, 
could be done. On one evening he might talk to the chil- 
dren, and it is to be expected that a Commissioner can in- 
terest children if anybody can, thus preparing the way to 
reach the parent's heart, for the parent will be interested 
when the child is. On the next he might address the peo- 
ple, who would then just begin to wake up and find that 
something was doing. I experienced the feeling more 
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than once in my Winter circuit, that the people' did not 
know that I was in town, or if they knew it, did not sup- 
pose I had anything to do with them, but thought my duties 
to be with teachers and scholars. In some towns my eve- 
ning audiences were composed almost entirely of scholars. 
When this was the case, I made it a point to talk to them, « 
and forego the pleasure of making some hints which might 
have been of some use to parents and friends, upon proper 
co-operation with teachers in the great work } more care 
in securing punctuality of attendance at school; better 
proTision for the wants of their schools in respect to houses 
and furniture. In my town visits I endeavored to see as 
many schools as possible in operation, selecting generally 
such as had not been visited by former Commissioners. I 
could not visit more than four schools a day, on an average. 
In one town I succeeded in visiting seven, in many not 
more than two or three. I made it an object to benefit, in 
some way, every school I visited. This I consider an im- 
portant part of a Commissioner's duty; to be of some 
practical utility in visiting and examining the schools. In 
none did I not find some room for improvement, — ^for the 
best schools are human institutions after all. In a few, lit- 
tie could be said except in commendation ; in many, a few 
hints at better order were in place ; in many, a few sug- 
gestions in regard to new methods of imparting knowledge, 
and awakening and securing interest in study were given, 
and always kindly received by both teachers and pupils. 
In some, I attempted a compromise between the teacher 
and the scholars, to dispense with whispering and other 
annoyances. I am not aware that a single school did not 
cheerfully acquiesce in these suggestions and unanimously 
vote to follow them, — ^for I sometimes asked the school to 
express their approval in this way. 

We had many good schools in the county the past Win- 
ter ; so also we had some, too many, poor ones. I should 
divide our schools in this respect, into three classes: 
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ly Good; 2; Medium; 3, Bad. The proportion would seem 
somewhat as follows : one-fifth good, one-fifth bad, and three- 
fifths medium. In nearly every large town, these classes 
were all represented ; of course most good schools were 
found in these towns where most interest is felt in having 
good houses, experienced teachers and orderly scholars. It 
is surprising how the state of the schools in any town 
answers to the interest felt by the people in these three 
particulars. The most successful schools, as a general 
thing, combine these three things : good teachers, of course, 
for nothing else can compensate for a poor teacher; good 
houses, for a good orderly school can hardly be kept in 
such old ruins as some I have witnessed the past Winter, 
and good scholars, loving study and willing to submit to 
wholesome discipline. These are the things to be aimed 
at in all our schools. If we would increase the proportion 
of good schools, and decrease the bad and indifferent, we 
must build substantial, convenient and commodious houses, 
. and furnish them for use ; secure the best teachers, regard- 
ing not so much price as quality, and then send well trained 
children there, with the distinct understanding that they 
are to be good, submissive and obedient scholars, or find 
no approval, not only in the school-house, but also at their 
homes. When this is done^ there will be realized in our 
school system, the truth of the saying " no good but might 
be better, and every better might be best." 

Those schools may be classed as medium, where you find 
not much in particular to commend or to condemn. Every- 
thing moves along in the same old way, — ^good enough if 
there is no better. The teacher teaches as he was taught, 
and that seems well enough ; the scholars study and recite, 
read and spell, as they always have done, and make some 
improvement, and that satisfies all concerned. Improve- 
ments and advances upon the past and the present seem 
out of the question. Excellence is hardly aimed at ; me- 
diocHty is suflBcient, and common place is written on every 
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performance. These scholars are not so bad as they might 
^e, for some good comes of them ; many children never see 
a oetter. The scholars study their lessons and recite them, 
and so make some progress. They behave as well as they 
are required to and so learn a measure of obedience, 
though it be not a very large one. The teacher shows 
some interest, and makes some effort to do his best, but his 
deficiency in preparation, or lack of power to interest, or 
of 'tact to manage, displays itself rather in a negative suc- 
cess than a positive failure. Such schools are not absolute- 
ly worthless ; they may be better than none, and we must 
put up with them til] they can be improved ; but they are 
certainly unprofitable, for the capital invested, though not 
lost, still, like most railroad stocks, pays a small per cent. 

But a positively bad school is a thing to be dreaded — 
dreaded in its example and its influence : teachers incompe 
tent, careless, indolent, snappish or crabbed ; scholars idle' 
uninterested, noisv, stubborn or impudent, study a second- 
ary matter and books a necessary evil, the teachers hand 
against every scholar and every scholar's against him. The 
sooner such a school closes the better for all concerned. 
We should not say the money here invested, pays a small 
per cent.; it is all lost, principal and interest. Not only is 
no good done, but much evil. It were better for a child 
never to see a school, than to suffer always from the evil 
influences of such mischievous teaching by example and 
precept, during the plastic period of childhood and youth. 

How can these schools be made what they should be ? 
Only by carefully noting the defects and applying judicious 
remedies. The first prominent defect in our schools is the 
lack of thoroughly qualified and experienced teachers. It is 
a mistaken notion that a teacher of very limited acquisi- 
tions is just as good as any for small scholars. It is an 
error to suppose a teacher need know nothing except what 
he is called upon to teach. No teacher, who is not able to 
gather from his collateral knowledge, subjects of interest 
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around the one he would illustrate, can interest his pupils. 
This is the one lamentable defects in teachers — the lack of 
power to interest. That teacher is most successful who 
most awakens thought in his pupils, and arouses the ener- 
gies of the mind to search after knowledge. No teacher 
of meagre acquirements can do this. Much has been said, 
and well said, in regard to methods of instruction, but no 
mere method in itself is good for anything. Unless there 
is a power on the part of the teacher to make his subject 
interesting, then no method of doing the necessary work 
of recitation will be of any avail. The best methods fail 
in the hand of superficial, self-conceited teachers, whilst 
almost any method will be successful in the hands of well 
qualified, judicious, earnest one. Our teachers need first, 
greater proficiency in the branches they teach, and then more 
extensive acquisition and general knowledge. The teacher, 
even of a primary school, ought to understand science 
enough and have general culture enough to teach children 
of any age. In fact, some have thought the very best 
teachers ought to be selected to do the first work of school 
education, that the foundation may be securely laid, upon 
which others of even less ability may then rear the super- 
structure. Certainly it is true that we want " workmen 
that need not be ashamed" on every part of the building, 
working as they do on material more precious than gold, 
silver, or precious stones. Children are most interested in 
oral instruction. Books are to be studied and recited from, 
but a child ought to be taught much practical knowledge 
before he comes to find it in books. Perhaps he will never 
find it there. Every teacher should be a good grammarian 
practically, even if no class pursue the science in school. 
The art is used all the time, by both scholar and teacher. 
Young children are learning the art of talking, and the 
teacher may show his skill to advantage, in teaching even 
a little child, if not to write, " to speak the English language 
correctly." Why should not every teacher note carefully 
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eyery error in conyersation and try to correct it that it 
may not become inyeterate in after years ? Every teacher 
ought to understand .f ally, and haye at his command, all the 
leading facts of History, Geography and Natural Philoso- 
phy; — for how much inyaluable information of great inter- 
est to eyerybody can be incidentally imparted by a thought- 
ful teacher, in regard to the earth and what is in it 7 So 
also he should know enough of physiology to explain, eyen 
to small children, the yarious organs of the human body, 
with their proper functions. How many teachers could tell 
their pupils why the room must be yentilated, why they need 
exercise and wholesome food, and t/^A^ they must keep their 
feet dry, if they wear shoes, but may dash into the water 
without danger if they go barefoot? Children will not 
believe a thing from mere telling. If they can be made 
to see it, to understand the reasons of a thing, then it is 
no longer a matter of faith, it is knowledge, and what a 
child knows is thereafter his own, a part of himself. So 
also of Botany. How many teachers could give a child any 
idea " how plants grow ?" Tell him they grow from seeds 
and he knows nothing about it, and has no interest in it; 
but go out into the garden and pick off a pod, open it, 
take out the bean, split it open and show the child the lit- 
tle leaflet all neatly folded within, ready to grow, and he 
has made a discovery — the plant is in the seed ! The same 
might be said of Arithmetic, Natural History and all 
branches of science. They are all sources whence the ear- 
nest and successful teacher draws his power. This is not 
more a gift of his nature than a result of his culture, and 
very few teachers are so generously endowed with this vis 
natural, that they can dispense with the cultura doctrinae] 
nay, none are. '' Aptness to teach,'' by nature, is not the 
only qualification of the successful educator, — power to in- 
terest, gained by generous mental aoid moral culti^e, must 
be combined with it, or the results will be meagre and un- 
satisfactory. 
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No teacher interests his pupils who is not himself inter- 
ested in what he teaches. Here like begets like, and you 
will toil in vain to make children study what you care noth- 
ing about. The good teacher is still a learner. He knows 
that he has fathomed nothing to its depth; that he has 
reached the summit of no sublime height of scientific truth. 
An eminent educator has well said, " The best teachers are 
they who are pupils, and the best pupils are already teach- 
ers." The motto over every school-room door ought to be, 
" none but learners here," not by any means excepting the 
teachers of the rest. Teachers must themselves be ad- 
vancing in acquisition or they will not be acceptable as 
teachers long. If they do not advance they lose their 
former interest, and then the same amount of acquired knowl- 
edge will not do the same work in teaching others. Teach- 
ers must study to keep their own interest alive. This is 
the reason why many who have made good beginnings as 
teachers, fail in after years. It is not that they know less, 
but what they do know no longer awakens in them that en- 
thusiasm it once did, and therefore they cannot awaken the 
same enthusiastic interest in others. If teachers would 
gain and maintain a deserved reputation in their profes- 
sion, they must be always making new acquisitions, never 
stopping under the protest that they already know more 
than they will ever be required to teach. The blade must 
be kept keen, if you would have it keep cutting, and the 
armour must be often burnished that you would have always 
shining. 

Another prominent defect in our schools is lack of prop- 
er accommodations for teaching. Under this head I place 
bad school-houses, poor furniture and confusion of text-books. 
Enough has been said by my predecessors in regard to the 
desirableness of good houses. I merely allude to the mat- 
ter as ^one of the acknowledged wants. Some towns have 
done nobly in this respect; some are doing better than 
formerly, and some are in statu quo. Two very beautiful 
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and commodious houses have been built in the city of (Jon- 
cord during th^ past year, for the use of the Grammar and 
Primary schools of the Union District. These cost about 
$8000 each, are eligibly situated, with good yards, and are 
in every respect an ornament to the capital of our State. 
The furnishing is what it should be. Besides beautiful and 
substantial chairs and desks for pupils, and good tables on 
the teachers' platform, together with a generous supply of 
minor conveniences, they are furnished with large mural 
maps, globes, dictionaries, (Webster's Unabridged,) clocks, 
thermometers and seraphines. The primary and intermedi- 
ate schools occupy the first floor, the grammar schools the 
second. These schools are now in excellent condition. I 
also found new houses in Canterbury, Dunbarton, Pittsfield, 
Bradford, Warner and Loudon. The house at Canterbury 
Centre is beautiful and convenient, a good house to work 
in. If a teacher cannot keep a good school there the fault 
is not in the accommodations. The arrangement for warm- 
ing is novel, consisting of a stove on one side of the room, 
and a good old fashioned fire-place on the other; thus secur- 
ing the advantage of warming with facility, without the 
injurious effect of air burned up by over heated stoves. 
This was an excellent, school. The following note which I 
find in my memorandum is to its praise : " Reading and 
spelling unsurpassed."' The other new houses are generally 
well constructed and convenient, showing a decided advance 
upon twenty years ago in school-house architecture. 

But there are some houses still standing and in use which 
are utterly unfit for the purposes of a school. Of the 
seventy school-houses I visited in my Winter circuit, I 
noted in my memorandum, 25 " ventilated," and the rest 
*' unventilated." In some, the ventilators are not of suf- 
ficient size ; some are not used as they should be, through 
the carelessness of teachers, and in one house, filled with 
40 pairs of lungs and a large stove, all at work deoxygen- 
ating the air, the ventilator was nailed fast to keep the boys 
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out of the attic! In another, old, ill-contrived and low, 
in fact, the ceiling almost resting on the teacher's head, 
with a large stove in the middle of the room, scorching 
hot ; feeling severely in the region of my brain the painful 
effects of the vitiated air, after having sat a few minutes I 
attempted to raise a window, and was told by the teacher 
that the committee had nailed them all down ! And yet 
there were 60 living, breathing children crowded into that 
unventilated, reeking " black hole," and one earnest, hard 
working teacher, a lady, was trying to keep them in order, 
and teach them what little she could against these disad- 
vantages. The following note of that school is somewhat 
significant and not to be wondered at : " One boy and two 
good birches under the desk!" When will our people 
learn that children must have a chance to breathe, or they 
cannot be still or studious in a school-room ? 

Not only is there lack in our school houses, but a greater 
lack in the furnishing even of some good ones. Besides 
the new houses already mentioned in Concord, the one on 
Tilton's Hill in Pittsfield, and the one on the east side of 
the river in Franklin are the best furnished houses I saw ; 
and the excellent schools in these houses show that the 
same interest that makes good houses can make good 
schools. In most houses there is some kind of black-board, 
though frequently, only an apology for one, without the 
conveniences of chalk holder and rubbers. In few are 
there good outline maps, fewer still have globes ; in only 
three or four did I notice county maps, clocks and ther- 
mometers. Would not a few dollars spent for suitable 
chairs or settees for visitors conduce to the good of the 
school in that respect ? or for a few good outline maps to 
hang upon the walls and teach the grand outlines of Geog- 
raphy, by their silent daguerreotyping process, — would it 
not be a profitable investment ? Would not a good clock, 
costing $2, in every school-room, tend to induce punctuality^ 
on the part of the teacher and scholar ? Would not $5 for 
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a little globe, without which no child can gain a correct 
idea of the relative position of different countries, or have 
any true conception of the terms used in mathematical 
Geography, be judiciously expended? It is a mistaken 
notion that teachers need nothing but books to teach with. 
No teacher can do his work well without the necessary 
means for illustration any more than a mechanic can do his 
without tools. Nobody sets a carpenter to build a house 
with a saw and jackknife, but many men suppose a 
teacher is not fit for his place who cannot make everything 
clear with slate and pencil. 

Upon the subject of text-books little need be said, though 
in connection with them we find some crying evils. We 
have some really good books in our schools, and some in- 
different ones, but in this time of shaking and sifting, if the 
best books are not found and used to the exclusion of poor- 
er, it will speak unfavorably for the discernment of commit- 
tees or the liberality of parents. 

The greatest evil in this respect, now in our schools, is 
confusion. In a few towns the committees have exercised 
their prerogative and excluded all intruding books from 
their schools. This is what all should do. Uniformity is 
one great essential thing. But in many towns the whole 
matter is kept in the hands of the scholars, ijie teacher, or, 
perhaps more frequently, the parent, to send such books as 
he happens to have into the school-house, regarding not the 
interest of the whole school, nor of his own children even, 
but the string of his purse. So it happens that many dif- 
ferent books on the same science are found in the same 
school, or in different schools in the same town. This is a 
great waste of the teacher's time, strength and patience, 
and of the scholar's advantages. Nothing so ruins all 
teaching, causing superficiality and dissatisfaction, as a 
multiplicity of classes, leaving time neither for complete 
recitation, nor satisfactory illustration. Oral lessons and 
explanation occupy time, and no teacher can stop more 
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than to skim over the lesson in the book, if he has twenty 
classes to hear in a day. Committees should by no means 
allow more than one book of the same grade, on the same 
science, in the same school. . 

I am not in favor of frequent changes in text-books, un- 
less the preeminence of a new book is very clear — more 
so than is usually the case. But yet a change is sometimes 
an advantage, even when the books are of equal merit. 
This is the case with reading books. When children have 
read and re-read for the hundredth time, all that is in a 
book, even if they have made some blunders every time, 
and could not read it again without making more, still they 
lose much of their interest and go to their lesson without 
the relish that a new book would give them. 

I hope committees will not be hasty in making changes 
of the books used in their schools, unless to secure uniform- 
ity; and I hope, too, when changes are made, parents will 
be ready and assist in lending a new interest to study, by 
furnishing their children with the new books without delay, 
that confusion and disturbance of classes may be avoided. 
I am mistaken if I did not observe very beneficial results 
in many schools in the county, from the change in reading 
books that has been very generally made during the Win- 
ter, thus securing the double advantage of getting a better 
series of books than those before used in most cases, and 
of exciting a new and lively interest on the part of the 
pupils, to do their very best with a new and attractive 
book. 

I held two sessions of the Teachers* Institute during the 
year : the Fall Session at Franklin, the Spring at New Lon- 
don. I was assisted in the instruction by the following 
gentlemen, viz. : Prof. Eph. Knight, in Arithmetic ; Moses 
T. Brown, Esq., and Prof. Mark Bailey, in Elocution ; Dr. 
Alpheus B. Crosby, in Physiology ; H. E. W. Barton, Esq., 
in Music. The sessions were fairly attended, though not as 
Mly as they should have been. At the Institute in Frank- 
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lin, there were present, in all, ninety-five members, about 
eighty of whom were actual teachers. At New London, I 
was careful to note the number of actual teachers who 
were present the whole session ; it was a little above eighty. 
Much has already been said, by abler men, of more exten- 
sive acquaintance with Institutes, upon the benefits, espec- 
ially to young teachers, of well managed gatherings of this 
character. If the experience of ten years in all the New 
England and Middle States in this respect, and the unani- 
mous testimony of men engaged in public educational 
movements do not establish this point, then words of mine 
would be unavailing ; and if they do, then further discussion 
is uncalled for. One thing however, I am persuaded of: 
if those teachers who do not attend our Institutes could be 
made conscious of their own loss, we should not long com- 
plain of their attendance. 

In closing this report, I have to return many thanks to 
the good friends, earnest teachers and efficient committees^ 
for the kindness and courtesy uniformly shown me in the 
prosecution of my official duties; and especially to the 
committees who, without exception, seemed so ready to do 
all in their power to make my visits to their several towns 
pleasant to myself and profitable to the schools. I hope I 
also appreciate the interest of the friends and patrons of 
our schools, which led them to attend my evening lectures, 
and gave me an audience, always attractive, ranging from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty ; averaging, according to my 
memorandum, one hundred and twenty-eight. 

GEO. W. GARDNER, 
Commissioner of Common Schools 

for the County of Merrimack. 



REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Straffordj to the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

It has been customary with former Commissioners; in their 
annual reports, to throw out such hints and give such re- 
commendations as would naturally occur to the mind of one 
acquainted with the internal affairs of the school-room. In 
this report; I shall follow the example already marked out, 
and shall not merely comply with the requirements of the 
laws of the State. 

The first thing; imposed upon the Commissioner; after 
his appointment; is to provide for a Teachers' Institute. 
To be successful in this is often a very difficult thing. No 
teacher should be invited to join inj;he exerciseS; unless he is 
to receive substantial instruction for his vocation. Persons 
theu; are to be selected who are learned; skilled in dida c 
ticB; and able to impart valuable suggestions and informa- 
tion to those who avail themselves of these advantages. 
Those are to be sought after who have had experience in 
the art of teaching; and are masters of the subjects to be 
taught. 

Prof. William Eussell was selected to give instruction in 
Reading ; J. V. C. Smith, M. D.; in Physiology ; Rev. B. G. 
Northrop; in Grammar and Mental Philosophy; Sanborn 
Tenney, A. M,, in Geography and Natural History ; and 
Geo. B. Loomis, Esq, of New York, in Music. Lecturers, 
Hon. George S. Boutwell; Moses L. Morse, A. M., Prof. 
Tenney, Rev. Mr. Northrop, and the Commissioner. 

Only one Institute was held, and this took place during 
the first week of November, 1858, at the city of Dover, and 
continued six days. Whole number of teachers, 156 — a 
larger attendance than in the year previous. 
4 
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The Institute was one of nnusual interest, and gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. It was the aim of each instructor to give 
his instruction in as concise and lucid manner as possible. 
A new subject, not frequently brought before the minds of 
teachers, on occasions like these, was of much advantage 
to those in attendance. It was the consideration of the 
mind — ^its laws, its capabilities, and its suitable discipline. 
This subject should have a place in the instruction given at 
Institutes, for, to no person, can a knowledge of the powers 
of the mind be more important, than to the teacher. His 
business is with mind, undisciplined and unable to think, 
and his great object should be to lead out its various pow- 
ers, in the best manner possible. 

I am not aware of any decrease in interest on the part 
of teachers, or the public, in regard to Institutes. There 
was a large attendance of parents and others, during the 
various exercises, and the desire to listen to valuable in- 
struction continued unabated from the first to the last 
exercise. Lectures, in connection with the Institute, were 
given in Durham, Farmington, Lee, Milton, Rochester, Bol- 
linsford, Somersworth and Strafford. These lectures were 
upon subjects mostly connected with common schools, and 
cannot fail of accomplishing good., This course has been 
pursued, for the last two years in order to awaken a deeper 
interest among the friends of education. It has been the 
means of calling the attention of parents to the wants of our 
school system, and, in many instances, has induced teachers 
to attend the Institute, and thereby obtain valuable instruc- 
tion. 

Each evening of the Institute was employed in the dis- 
cussion of some subject which immediately relates to the 
condition of our schools. The question — ^^ What can be 
done to prevent unnecessary absence in the public school ?" 
occupied several evenings. This was ably and profitably 
discussed by Hon. John P. Hale, Hon. Geo. S. JSoutwell^ 
Messrs. Doe, Kimball, Smith, Morse, Hill, Durgin, Hicks, 
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Henderson and others. It is due to these gentlemen to 
state, -that their assistance was highly appreciated by all 
who had the pleasure to listen to their judicious and well 
timed remarks. 

Annual CiROurr. It is enjoined upon each Commission- 
er, that he begin his annual visit on the first Monday of 
December. It was thought advisable by the Board, at their 
annual meeting, in August last, to commence earlier than 
the time prescribed by law. This was done. My first visit 
waste the schools.of Middleton, onthe 17thof November 
last It was well that I made it at that time, as three of its 
four schools closed that very week. If these annual visits 
are of any importance, (and on this point there can be no 
question), they should take place at or near the commence- 
ment of the Winter schools : for then opportunity would be 
given to teachers and committees to carry into practice the 
suggestions and improvements deemed expedient to be 
made. 

On the whole, as the result of my observation and 
examination of the schools, in the several towns of this 
county, I can truly say, that there has been a perceptible 
advancement, both in their discipline and standard, since 
last year. It is true, the growth, in many instances, has 
been small, but it has been towards a higher degree of per- 
fection. There is a tendency in the public mind to provide 
better school-houses, and more capable instructors. The 
idea is becoming obsolete, that any one can preside over a 
school, whether he is able to pronounce correctly two-thirds 
of the words of the English language, or not ; or can, with 
difficulty, solve a part of the commonest problems of Arith- 
Dietic. There is a desire, in many places, to secure the 
services of competent teachers — ^those who can comprehend 
^he rules and principles taught, and are able to impart 
*liem with oare to others. Not only so, but there is pro- 
PesB observable in the erection of convenient places of 
uistruction. The ill-arranged, poorly ventilated and cramped 
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school-rooms are slowly disappearing ; and better buildings 
are taking their places. In some few towns, such as Bar- 
rington, Dover, Somersworth, only one or two houses in 
each town are found, which are very exceptionable. In 
Rochester, there has been a gradual improvemeut in the 
right direction. Within a few years, several school-houses 
have been erected, well adapted for the purposes designed. 
At the Gonic, a small village in this town, a large and beau- 
tifully planned house has been built the last season, and 
thereby a fresh impetus has been given to the cause of edu- 
cation. While there are some few creditable buildings in 
other towns,^ as a general thing, there iS' a demand 
for an entire change. It is strange, living as we do, under 
the intellectual light of the 19th century, that we should 
find any person oflFering an apology for the uncomfortable 
and dilapidated school-house ; and yet there are those who 
cling to such structures, as if it were actually necessary 
to their very existence. As things were in their school 
boy days, so they should continue now, they imagine, never 
stopping to consider the progress and constant improve- 
ment, always going on all around them. They live in' the 
past, not in its beauties but rather in its deformities, and 
whenever any thing turns up to obstruct the even tenor of 
their ways, it is termed an innovation, and not demanded ; 
hence when a call for a good school-room is made, every 
effort is used to stop this outlay; from thence, the cry 
against Superintending Committees, their plans for the 
amelioration of our schools; and from this source, comes the* 
attempt to check all progress. Teachers' Institutes, Nor 
mal Schools, and kindred objects to lift up our school sys- 
tem to its proper standard are all under the anathemas of 
their belittled minds. It is in vain, that you point to their 

•Durham has three good school-houses; KoUinsford two; Lee two or 
three ; Strafford four or fiye ; Middleton one ; MUton one ; New Durham 
five ; Farmington one. BoUinsford has the poorest house in the county, as 
fju as my observation extends, and this is located in the wealthiest district for 
its population, in this part of the State. 
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successfdl existence in other States, or to the testimony in 
their .favor, of the best educators of the New England 
States. This is naught. They answer that these things 
are uncalled for, do no practical good, and are expendi- 
tures which bring no return. Such persons do exist in 
almost every community, but they are fast fading out under 
the "sunlight of our common schools. The last of their 
race will soon be gone. It is an old maxim, " Of the dead, 
no ill should be spoken," and also in regard to those who 
are practically dead, 

<* We should be to their errors kind." 

But we are not to be understood, that our school system 
is in a perfect condition. We have noticed a lack of suf- 
ficient interest on the part of parents. This is evident 
from the infrequency of their visits to the school-room, 
and from the irregular attendance of scholars upon the 
usual instruction. In some places, this is becoming a serious 
hindrance to the efficiency of our schools, and is actually 
wasting a large part of the money expended, for their sup- 
port. So great is this non-attendance in many towns, that 
it is difficult to see what benefit can be derived from 
the school at all. ^ For instance, the average attendance, 
for this county, of those entered on the Register, and 
attending school not less than two weeks, is only sixty- 
tbree per cent., that is, there are thirty-seven out of every 
one hundred scholars absent daily. Now if we allow eleven 
per cent, of those hundred scholars, as being necessarily 
absent on account of sickness, or other disability, there 
remain twenty-six pupils in every one hundred away from 
school without any reasonable excuse. 

It may be instructive at this point to note the extent of 
this absenteeism in the several towns, which I have the 
honor to superintend. According to the last statistical 
report of the Board of Education, the average attendance 
in Harrington is only fifty-seven per cent, of the scholars 
enrolled; Dover, sixty-four percent; Durham, seventy-three 
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per cent ; Parmington; sixty per cent. ; Lee, sixty-one per 
cent; New Durham, sixty-seven per cent; Madbury, fifty 
per cent. ; Milton, aeventy-eight per cent j Middleton, not 
reported ; Rochester, sixty-eight per cent ; Rollinsford, sixty 
one per cent ; Somersworth, fifty-six per cent j and Straf- 
ford, sixty-four per cent. 

It will be readily perceived from the above, that a ktrge 
amount of instruction is lost — ^the teachers' efforts thwart- 
ed, and the discipline of the scholar to study and good 
habits never attained. In some of the towns, nearly one 
half of the children are not receiving the advantages of the 
public school. About three thousand scholars in this Coun- 
ty do not report themselves daily to the several teachers. 
The same state of things will be found to exist, if we 
examine the attendance and non-attendance of other towns 
in the State. 

Now a child who is suffered to keep up a systematic 
course of absence, is acquiring, not only habits of idle- 
ness, but also thoughts that unfit him for the great and 
responsible duties of life. His future will be marked by 
no positive influence for the right, and the probabilities are 
that he will grow to manhood casting about him a demoral- 
izing power. If he is not learning good, if he is constantly 
with vicious companions, or if he should go in the way of 
the wicked, as he will be likely to, he will fall into the prac- 
tice of vice, and perchance, meet an ignominous fate. 

We have only to refer to the statistics of Reform 
Schools, and Prisons to see the effect of this irregular 
attendance. In Great Britain, it has been found that crime 
diminishes, as intelligence increases. And it is the remark 
of Mr. Hill, who has collected the statistics of the Aber- 
deen Feeding Schools that in the last three years, viz : 
from 1852 to 1855, '^ there has been a great increase of 
boy-crime contemporaneously with an almost total absence 
of girl crime, though formerly the amount of the latter 
was considerable. Now since this extraordinary difference 
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coincides, in point of time, with the fact of full girl's schools 
and half empty boy's schools; the inference can hardly be 
avoided, that the two facts bear the relation of cause and 
effect/' "Indeed it is proved not only by the experience 
of Aberdeen" remarks this writer, " but as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, of every town in Scotland in which 
Indnstrial Schools have been established, that the number 
of children in the schools and the number in the jails are 
like the two ends of a scale-beam, as the one rises, the 
other falls, and vice versa.'^ 

This is the testimony of one who has made himself 
&miliar with the evils of absenteeism. Had we the statis- 
tics of similar institutions the same result would be found. 
But there will be no need to go out of the United States 
to learn the evils of truancy. In a school report of one of 
the towns in this County, written in 1850 by a gentleman, 
not now a resident of this State, the following facts are 
related. " No individual," says he, can read the report of 
the chief of the Police of New York, recently made to the 
Mayor, without being startled at the statement therein 
made, that there were 300& juvenile offenders in that city 
alone, between the ages of six and fifteen years, and be- 
longing to both sexes, engaged principally in stealing." 

" At the August term of the Court of Common Pleas, 
recently held in this County, two boys, neither of whom 
was twelve years old, were indicted for entering a store in 
the night time. We learned, that these boys were in the 
constant habit of playing truant, and occupied a large part of 
their time in loitering about places of business, and when 
ever a good opportunity offered, the eye of the shop-keeper 
beiQg turned away — one of their number would steal some 
trifling thing for the benefit of the others. Thus they were 
led on from one thing to another until a State Prison 
offence was committed." •- 

It was only a few months since, that three young boys 
residing in the city of Dover were sentenced to the House 
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of Reformation in this State, for the term of three years, 
for the crime of burglary. What brought these young lads 
to this crime ? It was the fault of their parents, more than 
anything else, in allowing them to be away from the school- 
room, and visiting places of infamy, out of which are pour- 
ing forth influences which the youthful mind is quick to 
imitate. These three boys were habitual truants, and 
were seldom in the school-room. Now they are to be sup- 
ported in a reformatory institution at the expense of the 
County. 

The question naturally will be asked how can the evil be 
remedied ? We answer, not through the influence of the 
Board of Education, nor through the superintendence of 
Committees alone. It must be mainly through the power, 
and influence of home. Parents may create a public 
sentiment which will lead the children of every school 
district, where this evil exists, to be constant and punctual 
in their attendance. It is in their power to prevent all 
unnecessary absence. They can control, and direct within 
proper boundaries the wishes of their offspring, or certain- 
ly yield their own convenience in a matter of so much per- 
sonal and public importance. In many instances, scholars 
are kept from school for the most trivial excuse, and for 
things which could be as well performed out of school-hours 
as in them. Now the effect of even one day's absence is 
always bad. It may tell upon the pupil's character for- 
ever. Setting aside the bad example of habitual truancy 
such conduct tends to disarrange the plans of teachers, 
discourage the class ; and, except in cases of actual sickness 
whoever is allowed to keep up this hurtful practice, 
does gross injustice to scholars, and all concerned. 

In the next place, if parents and guardians do not hold 
proper restraint over their offspring, what is to be done ? 
Let us have laws strict enough to compel the attend- 
ance of truant children. '' I hold,'' says Hon. Josiah Quincy 
Jr., in his inaugural address to the City Council of Bostooi 
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I hold; that the State has a right to compel parents to 
take advantage of the means of educating their children, 
if it can punish for crime, it should surely have the power 
of preventing it, by giving them the habits and the educa- 
tion that are the surest safe guards against it." Besides 
it is the duty of every parent to provide for the education 
of his children. Chancellor Kent, on this point, remarks. "A 
parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, and 
without skill in any art and science, does a great injury to 
mankind, as well as to his own family for he defrauds the 
community of a useful citizen and bequeaths to it a nuis- 
ance." 

We are aware, that but few parents neglect the means 
of educating their children ; but these very few may cause 
by their example, an incalculable amount of evil. If vice 
stopped with its commission ; if the force of an evil habit 
ended without giving to others the power to imitate, the 
evil would not be so great. The community, at large, will 
sofiFer, and ought it, by taxes and other heavy burdens to 
bear constantly the evil which a truant boy may bring upon 
it, without a murmur ? We think not. 

But while some may object to compulsory means in 
educating the youth of our land, much may be accomplished 
in other channels, and in th^ end prove quite as effectual. 
Parents should see, that the school-room is a place of at- 
traction, not an object of repulsiveness. Its furniture, and 
all within and without, should wear the aspect of neatness, 
comfort, and rigid propriety. It should be fitted up so 
as to impress the pupil's mind of its usefulness and sacred- 
ness. 

It is the observation of those who have had the superin- 
tendence of public instruction for any considerable length 
of time, that more profitable schools, and better teachers 
are noticed, where appropriate places of instruction are 
provided. Many persons imagine, that teachers do all the 
teaching in the school-room. But this is not so. Every 
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thing " in the heavens above, and the earth beneath". teach- 
es; and especially do school houses with their uninviting 
appearance, teach. Their lessons often are not of the most 
encouraging kind. They do not tend to elevate, but debase. 
" Just as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined." The child 
early learns to dislikathe comfortless school-room, and 
soon to hate instruction. He becomes, in the meantimei a 
practical truant. 

But it is not the unsuitable place of instruction alone, 
that drives children away from school. Improper teachers 
are often selected, and from this cause springs much of this 
irregular attendance. As is the teacher, so is the school. 
If he be mentally or morally unqualified for his work, its ef- 
fects will soon be observed in the want of interest on the part 
of the scholars and, as a consequence, absenteeism follows. 

It is highly important, therefore, that able and industrious 
teachers be obtained — ^those who are competent to instruct, 
and enlist the minds of their pupils in their several studies. 

In this connection, we may remark, that teachers in this 
section of the State are well qualified, and laborious in 
their daily duties. Some have acquired an enviable repu- 
tation for their success and faithfulness in giving instruc- 
tion. Yet there are others who have a natural aptness for 
the work, and even a fondness for it, but still do not com- 
prehend the principles of arithmetic and grammar — are 
unable to apply them, except in the most common cases, 
without the liability to frequent mistakes. We have noticed 
habits of inaccurate speech, in many instances ; and have 
met with some who have no power to invent methods of 
awakening interest in the school-room. But these imperfec- 
tions will soon disappear, and, in their place, will spring up 
many exellent methods of teaching, which within a few years, 
the enterprising instru'*tors of New England have discovered. 

, T. J. W. PRAY, 

Commissioner of Common Schools 

for the County of Strafford. 
Dover, April 2d, 1859. , - 



REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Com>mon Schools for the County 
of Grafton, to the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

The Commissioner for Grafton County entered upon the 
discharge of his ofGicial duties by holding a session of the 
Teachers' Institute at Lisbon^ late in the month of Novem- 
ber. 

The Board of instruction at this Institute consisted of 
the Commissioner in Written Arithmetic and Geography ; 
Prof. E. D. Sanborn in Grammar and History ; Mr. E. K. 
Prouty in Music; Moses T. Brown, Esq., in Elocution and 
Mental Arithmetic, and Alpheus B. Crosby, M. D., in Phys- 
iology. 

Without doubt, the usefulness of the session was greatly 
enhanced by securing the services of a corps of instructors, 
who had made the acquaintance and obtained the confi- 
dence and respect of the teachers of the county at previ- 
ous Institutes. The policy of employing the same teachers 
in the County Institutes for several successive sessions, and 
perhaps years, if they are able and experienced, must com- 
mend itself to the judgment of thoughtful men. 

The object of the Institutes is not to draw together a 
crowd of the young and thoughtless by novelties, but to 
advance our schools by imparting knowledge, discipline, 
motive power and enthusiasm to the earnest, faithful teach- 
ers of the State. When conducted with dignity, when the 
instruction imparted in them is clear, thorough and compre- 
hensive, and their moral tone pure and elevating, they tend 
greatly to subserve this end, for they then receive the ap- ' 
probation and patronage of the community, and are ranked 
among the most useful and essential of the educatio 
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agencies employed by the Commonwealth. But if we 
would give permanency to Institutes, and make them a 
necessary part of our State System of Instruction, we must 
employ in them teachers whose ability and worth have been 
proved and acknowledged by the public. 

Evening lectures on general topics were delivered dur- 
ing the week to crowded assemblies, ^gathered from Lisbon 
and the neighboring towns. The desire of the citizens of 
the place to furnish every accommodation to the members 
of the Institute, and their unabated interest in all the exer* 
cises of the session, are a true index of the intelligence 
and public spirit of the people of this section of the county. 

If any evidence were needed of their interest in the 
cause of education, or approbation of the means employed 
to promote it, it was abundantly furnished in the large 
attendance upon the Institute. The Commissioner had 
anticipated a small class, as it was late in the season and 
past the time at which many of the schools open for the 
Winter. You may judge then of his surprise, at finding 
himself in the midst of a class of a hundred and forty 
members. Superintending and Prudential committees not 
only deferred the opening of their schools, but, in many 
instances, came to the Institute themselves, and brought 
their teachers with them. With few exceptions, the class 
consisted of the earnest, practical teachers of the county. 

With such facts before us we can hardly fail to experi- 
ence a feeling of pity for those factious malcontents, who 
are constantly clamoring against this branch of public 
instruction. 

Late in December the Commissioner commenced his 
Winter circuit. It is a tour of great exposure and inces- 
sant labor, but it is relieved at every step, by the kind hos- 
pitalities of the people, and cheered by the increasing evi- 
dences of improvement in the character of the schools. 

The indications of progress are to be found in the erec- 
tion and repair of school-houses, in the furnishing of black- 
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boardSj maps and other suitable apparatus for the school 
room ; in the employing of a higher grade of teachers, and 
more than all in the growing interest of the people in the 
cause of general education. 

Much has been done to improve the school-houses of the 
county, during the past year. On Canaan street, a well 
planned and convenient building has taken the place of 
that venerable monument of a former age, that witnessed 
the rise and fall of so many generations of brave men and 
fair women. These mutilated old shells, by dint of splicing 
and patching, have survived so many waves of a whittling 
race, are so odorous of legendary lore, have been the scenes 
of so many episodes of love and war, that one cannot 
avoid a twinge of regret at their remembrance, though they 
have been a theme for merriment and ridicule to the pass- 
ing stranger for a decade of years. But let them pass ; 
the Florentine philosopher was right : the world does move. 

Landaff, a town distinguished for the number of educated 
men which it has furnished to the State and country, has 
erected, during the year, two elegant school buildings, fin- 
ished and furnished according to the approved modern style. 

Other towns might be mentioned which have given simi- 
lar proofs of an enlightened public sentiment; but pro- 
gress in this direction is far too slow. 

In this connection the Commissioner feels compelled to 
allude to a subject with which he has been painfully im- 
pressed in his observations through the county for the two 
past years. There is a total and barbarous neglect, in 
some quarters, to furnish suitable out-buildings for the 
accommodation of schools. This neglect must lead either 
to a violation of the laws of health, which will result in 
permanent physical derangement, or to an immodest expos- 
ure, which must inevitably break down that natural delica- 
cy of feeling and fine moral sense that constitute the safe- 
guards of private and public virtue. How general philan- 
thropy, parental affection and christian principle, the ac- 
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knowledged characteristics of New England society, can 
remain oblivious to such primal duties, is a mystery. One 
would suppose that the instincts of selfishness would cry 
out trumpet-tongued against such stupid exposure of the 
health and innocence of childhood. Speaking in behalf of 
the rising generation and in the cause of public virtue, the 
Commissioner would call upon parents to cease this wicked 
and disgraceful neglect. 

The great want of the schools of the county, is a want 
of proper teachers. I am satisfied that our teachers, as a 
class, are improving from year to year, but unfortunately 
their progress keeps pace with the ideas of the community 
upon the subject of education, and hence their attainments 
and characters as educators fall far, very far below the 
demands of the age. The teacher, as a general rule, is 
worth what we pay for him. If the district is unwilling to 
pay more than half the usual salary which good teachers 
receive elsewhere, they must expect nothing more than a 
mere mechanical pedagogue possessing no breadth or 
thoroughness of culture, and whose views on any subject of 
importance, if not false, will be partial and untrustworthy. 
Such a man's influence cannot fail to cramp the mind and 
warp it from its normal development, and the school under 
his direction would soon degenerate into a mere caricature 
of the noble and beautiful ideal of a true New England 
school. He has not apprehended that the faculties of man 
are an end in themselves, to which the material world 
should be made subservient. The idea of developing the 
mental and moral powers for high intellectual and spirit- 
ual purposes has never imparted inspiration to the thoughts 
of such a man. The idea of educating^ of leading forth 
and drilling the faculties for a harmonious and beautiful 
action, just as the great captain leads forth and drills his 
forces, that they may become more athletic and agile, and 
better fitted to exert their combined strength at the moment 
of command, has never dawned upon him. His views of 
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the work of instruction are purely material. He regards 
ArithmetiCi Grammar and Writing, as so many tools which 
the child must learn to use at school; that he may the bet- 
ter carve out for himself distinction and wealth in after 
life. Hence his system of teaching is purely mechanical — 
a series of questions and answers that discourage original 
thought, lofty sentiment, or tender affection. Independent 
investigation on the part of the child, instead of meeting 
with encouragement from the teacher, is laughed to scorn, 
and a class of bright and vigorous boys, in a little time, are 
transformed into a quiet row of sponges^ which absorb 
knowledge, and give it forth unchanged by a gentle pres- 
ure from the master. Under such tuition, the school-room 
becomes a mere work-shop. Nothing is done to increase 
the power of thought; nothing to discipline and secure 
command of the faculties : nothing to impart correctness 
and ease, not to say elegance and grace in the use of lan- 
guage ; nothing to polish and refine manners that become 
more coarse and vulgar with advancing years ; nothing to 
impart manly and exalted views of life, and nothing to 
quicken the moral sense into an apprehension of a diviner 
life- 

This is not designed as a sweeping charge, and will not, 
I trust, be thus interpreted, for we have many excellent 
schools under the direction of superior teachers, but it is a 
&int picture of a multitude of teachers and schools in 
every quarter of the State. Such institutions may possibly 
help to rear a race of honest drones, but no man can rea- 
sonably expect a mentally vigorous and healthy population 
to arise, from such inadequate nurseries of character. 

To have good schools where we now have poor ones, we 
must have better teachers, and this involves the necessity 
of raising more money and paying higher wages. If the 
people refuse to do this, they must be satisfied to have 
their children grow up in comparative ignorance and to see 
the State, in thrift and enterprise and intelligence^ fall be- 
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hind those sister States that make a more generous outlay 
in the cause of learning. The husbandman whose narrow 
economy refuses to enrich the soil in the Spring, must not 
expect his fields to advance from sixty to a hundred fold 
in the harvest. 

An increased knowledge of the wants of the schools 
has served to deepen the impression expressed in the last 
report, that the number of school districts was too large. 
The number is absurdly great. The highest educational 
interests of the county demand, that the towns should be 
re-districted in such a way as to decrease the number of 
districts at least one fifth. Nearly one half of the schools 
in most of the towns must necessarily languish till the peo- 
ple wake up to this necessity, and obviate the difiGlculty. 
Nothing else can be done till this is done, which will per- 
manently elevate the standard of excellence in this class 
of your schools. The school-houses are poor^ and, as the 
matter now stands, you have but narrow means to make 
them better ,- the schools are small and short and nearly 
useless at that ; you have but little money, and that little 
thrown away upon worthless teachers, who could not make 
good schools in your districts under the circumstances, if 
they had the knowledge of Plato and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. Eut unite districts, and new and well furnished 
school-houses, adapted to the wants of the scholars, may 
be erected ; first class teachers, men of broad and generous 
culture and refined manners, may be secured, and a healthy 
emulation awakened in the larger circle of pupils. 

If the objection is started that the population is sparse 
and that a union of districts would, in many cases, greatly 
increase the distance to school, we must admit the objec- 
tion but deny its force. In fair weather and good walking 
the health and vigor of the children would be improved by 
this increase of exercise. In foul weather, parents could 
overcome the difficulty by a little extra effort in getting 
their children to school. They would be more than paid 
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in the improved character of the schools and the greater 
intelligence of their sons and daughters. In no instance 
■would they have so far to go as their parents went on 
worse roads. Let the children emulate their parents, and 
we may reasonably hope that the generations which shall 
come after us will be characterized for something of that 
manly strength and womanly beauty which distinguished 
their fathers and mothers. 

But whatever force we may give to this objection in its 
application to the rural or otit-districts, it can certainly have 
no weight against the union of village schools. There is 
hardly a village of any size in the county where the future 
and permanent welfare of the population does not demand, 
if it has not already been done, a union of districts and a 
grading of schools. It would give to each town all the 
advantages of a high school, and, at the same time, save 
the expense of board and tuition abroad. Better instruc- 
tion, and that adapted to every age, would be secured, and 
in most cases, it would result in an absolute saving of mon- 
ey. But, what is of far more consequence, it would in a 
little time, increase the intelligence and elevate the tone 
of social life in all our villages and towns. K any one 
should ask for evidence that such results would follow the 
grading of the schools, I would direct his attention to the 
towns of Lisbon and Lebanon which have already made 
the experiment. Pew, if any, better schools are to be 
found in the State, than those enjoyed by the people of 
these two towns. There is no reason why Haverhill, Lit- 
tleton, Rumney, Wentworth, Bristol and some other towns 
should not enjoy the same advantages. The schools in all 
these villages are good, but it is claimed that they may be 
made better by being placed upon a diflferent basis. There 
may be local circumstances to prevent the change which a 
stranger cannot appreciate, but in the absence of these, it 
is difficult to see how an unprejudiced mind could fail to 
advocate it. 
5 
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Much might be said of the schools of the county in the 
way of eulogy and commendation. An impartial observer 
must admit that they are constantly improving. In some 
towns the progress from year to year is very perceptible. 
Schools of a high order might be pointed out in all parts 
of the county, and some that deserve to be designated as 
model schools. No more pleasing indication of tho awak- 
ening of the public mind to the importance of our system 
of popular instruction exists, than the frequent visitation 
of the schools which parents are beginning to make. 

When this practice shall become general, we may expect 
soon to see the last of a race of incompetent teachers and 
to be relieved of the miserly cry of over-taxation for the 
support of the institutions of learning. 

In dosing this report, we would earnestly and confident- 
ly commend the schools of the county to the patriotism of 
an intelligent people and to that good Providence which 
planted and watered them at the first. 

J. W. PATTERSON, 

Commisaioner of Common Schools 

for the County of Crrafion. 
June, 1859. 



REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Belknap J to thelSecretary of the Board of Education : 

The Commissioner, having attended to the duties of his 
ofiSce, respectfully submits his fourth annual report. He 
entered upon his official labors by holding a session of the 
Teachers' Institute at Lake Village, early in November. 
He was happy in the selection of an able, experienced and 
efficient Board of Instruction, consisting of Prof. G. W. 
Gardner in Grammar and Geography: Prof. Bphraim 
Knight, in Mathematics ; Prof. B. P. Rowe, in Elocution ; 
Prof. I. S. Whitney, in Music; H. D. Hodge, M. D., in Phy- 
siology. 

Evening lectures were delivered to increasingly large and 
interested audiences by the following gentlemen, viz : Prol. 
D. H. Sanborn, "On the Feature of Humanity"; H. D. 
Hodge, M. D., " Unconscious Influence of the Teacher" ; 
Prof. G. W. Gardner, « School Government" ; Prof. J. G. 
Hoyt, " Progress of Popular Education" ; Prof. E. Knight, 
" Teachers* Qualifications." 

The Institute was largely represented by practical 
teachers who manifested an interest and enthusiasm in its 
exercises highly creditable to themselves and worthy of the 
cause in which they are engaged. As it was the largest 
ever held in the County, numbering nearly two hundred 
members, so, it is believed, that a more enthusiastic, inter- 
esting or profitable session was never convened within its 
limits. It gave universal satisfaction and was pronounced 
by all who witnessed its exercises and practical workings 
as eminently useful and successful. The following resolu- 
tions offered by Samuel 0. Clark, Esq., and unanimously 
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adopted by the citizens at a large meeting on the last even- 
ing of the session corroborate the foregoing statements 
with reference to the character of the Institute, and show 
the appreciation in which it was held by competent judges 
of its merits. 

Resolved, That the exercises of the present Institute — 
creditable alike to the accomplished and efficient Gommis- 
sioner under whose direction it has been held, and to the 
popular corps of teachers and lecturers to whose ability 
and experience he has been so much indebted for the in- 
terest which has been manifested in these proceedings — 
have been such as to confirm the good opinion of all who 
have heretofore bad confidence in the practical value and 
importance of Teachers' Institutes, and such as to dissipate 
the doubts of those who have been disposed to entertain a 
different opinion. 

Resolved^ as the sense of the citizens present, that 
parents and friends of Education and all those who feel an 
interest in the advancement of the rising generation, ought 
to give their countenance and exert their influence in favor 
of continuing our present laws and our present appropria- 
tions for the promotion of this branch of our Common 
School system, at least until laws more friendly and appro- 
priations more liberal can be procured. 

The influence of the late Institutes held in Laconia and 
Lake Tillage was such as to create a strong desire for their 
recurrence in these places and many inquiries and wishes 
were expressed for a Spring session but the requisite 
amount of money for securing a successful term was want- 
ing. It is to be hoped the interest and favorable regard 
already awakened in behalf of so beneficent an auxiliary in 
the training of teachers for their responsible vocation will 
continue to increase until our whole army of teachers shall 
have felt that thrill of enthusiasm which will rest satisfied 
only with the highest possible qualifications for their work 
and the highest possible success in its prosecution. In 
former reports attention has been called to the fact that 
the Institutes have not been so largely represented by 
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practical teachers as their importance obviously demands. 
This evil has been manifest to a greater or less extent 
during the whole period of their existence. Though vari- 
ous and worthy considerations have been strongly and 
eloquently urged from different sources to induce a larger 
attendance and a higher appreciation of their value, yet by 
far too many have neglected to avail themselves of the 
advantages they afford and of those who have attended not 
a few have appeared more like spectators than interested 
working members ; consequently little, if any benefit, has 
been derived from them. 

Such neglect, provided it is voluntary, deserves censure. 
Nothing justifies it ; no reasonable plea can. be urged in 
extenuation of it. The Institutes, supported from the 
public treasury and designed expressly to aid teachers in 
the acquisition of higher qualifications for their work) have 
a special claim on them which they are not at liberty to 
disregard. They should be present at every session and 
give to all the exercises their strictest attention. It is due 
to themselves, to the cause they represent, to the pupils 
committed to their charge and to the public. 

The Commissioner in his circuit through the County, 
which was commenced on the second day of December, and 
continued with little interruption to the close, spent about 
three weeks in visiting and examining schools and lecturing 
in the evening on such topics as were deemed most useM 
and appropriate. 

It is with sincere pleasure he refers to the increasing 
interest manifested by members of the Superintending Com- 
mittees of the several towns of the County in the cause of 
education, and their devotedness and efficiency as valuable 
aids to its advancement. He is also happy in expressing 
the conviction that the schools taken as a whole were never 
in a more prosperous condition. The teachers employedi 
with few exceptions, possessed, it is thought, higher and 
more thorough qualifications, were more deeply impressed 
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with the responsibilities of their office and were more 
faithful and devoted in their eflForts to awaken new interest 
on the part of parents and pupils, than in former years. 
Though in some schools nothing seemed worthy of special 
commendation, where idleness^ lawlessness and confusion 
held ascendancy, yet others were model schools in which 
was seen scarcely anything to condemn, but much to admire 
and applaud, where good order, harmony, diligence in study 
and prosperity reigned. 

There have been marked improvements within a few 
years in the construction and finish of school houses. 
Alton in this particular takes the lead of the towns of the 
County, having the largest proportion of comfortable, con- 
venient and suitable structures. Each of the other towns 
has some good houses, but a large number of ill-construct- 
ed, unsightly uncomfortable ones which disgrace rather 
than adorn. A more correct public sentiment gives promise 
of their ultimate displacement for buildings of ample and 
suitable accommodations. 

If there is one defect, which more strongly than ^mother, 
impresses the mind of the careful observer, in connection 
with this subject, it is to be found in the moral aspect of 
the children and youth, comprising our schools, together 
with the teachers who preside over their interests. Look- 
ing at them from a moral stand point alone, the picture is 
not a very flattering one for the future destiny of our com- 
mon country and common interests. We have, it is true, 
high minded and devoted teachers, who do honor to the 
calling they have chosen ; and we have also pupils of noble 
aspirations and upright deportment, who seem striving to 
do all in their power to fit themselves for walks of honor 
and usefulness ; there are also to be found those who pre- 
sume to stand in the teacher's desk and fill the teacher's 
chair, whose examples, if followed, would only lead astray, 
and from whom, it is to be feared, no wholesome instruction 
or influence emanates ; and among the pupils it is sad to 
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find SO many growing up, seemingly candidates for sterner 
discipline than is to be found within school house walls. 

The responsibility in this matter is mainly two-fold; 
that of parents and teachers. The former have passed 
beyond the pale of the school-room and are not amenable to 
the teacher, or proper subjects for the authority of any class 
of school oflBcers ; but they are often the objects of appeals, 
both direct and indirect, to which they oftentimes give 
heed, but it were to be wished, that they would oftener profit 
by these appeals, or rather, that they needed no prompt- 
ings to duty. It were to be wished that the inward voice 
of aflfection and responsibility would always secure their 
hearty co-operation in every endeavor which could be put 
forth for the mental and moral improvement of the rising 
generation. 

Persevering and self denying teachers may and some- 
times do succeed in instilling a love of truth and honesty 
in the minds of children, subjected to the most baneful 
home influences ; but the chances for success in such cases, 
are rare, often hopeless. The mistaken parental tender- 
ness which shields a child from needed, wholesome correc- 
tion at school, is but planting thorns to be plucked up and 
thrust in the bosom of the parent by the hand of the same 
child. A community has little of future prosperity to ex- 
pect, when her youth are suflFered to grow up, uncouth in 
manners and depraved in habits and actions. To repress 
insubordination and disrespect, now so prevalent among 
American youth, there need be extended not only the kind, 
but oftentimes the stern hand of parental authority. When 
such authority is maintained, the task of the school teacheri 
in preserving order and decorum is a comparatively easy 
one ; but in the present imperfect state of society a very 
large share of moral instruction and discipline is left for 
the professional teacher. He has a duty to perform in this 
respect weighty, solemn and imperative. Never before 
was there greater or more manifest need of such instruc- 
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tion. It cannot have escaped the observation of any dis- 
cerning mind that there is an alarming tendency to pervert 
the system of popular education adopted by us from its 
original design by abandoning that moral culture it contem- 
plates and aiming at nothing more than the development 
and training of the intellect. 

In this respect there has been a sad departure from the 
practice of those wise and pious ancestors in whose foot- 
steps it is both wise and safe for us to walk. If any are 
disposed to doubt the truth of this statement, they have 
only to ascertain in what schools the great principles of 
morality and religion are daily instilled into the minds of 
the children and youth connected therewith. They will be 
found in the comparison, it is believed very few. A care- 
ful inspection of the public schools, will discover the 
alarming fact that in a large majority of them daily moral 
instruction is not imparted and in many of them entirely 
neglected. From the commencement to the close of school 
not a word is uttered nor an eflFort put forth in behalf of 
the moral culture of the pupils. All that is said and done 
bas respect only to the cultivation and developement of 
their intellectual powers, while the heart is left a moral 
waste uncultivated and unadorned. An evil of such masc- 
nitude demands an adequate remedy. 

The teacher next to the parent has it in his power to 
arrest the progress of this evil^ very much depends on his 
instructions and example. If these are correct, the school 
over which he presides, instead of fostering evil propensi- 
ties and furnishing evil examples, will become the favored 
soil of every virtuous growth j where poisonous plants an 
uprooted and removed — a secure retreat from the blight- 
ing influences of immorality and vice. The lessons con- 
veyed by his daily influence and example will be easily 
learned and long remembered, and, without any design of 
imitating that example on the part of the pupils, will sure- 
ly be copied more or less perfectly by the whole school. 
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Hence no parent should be willing, nay, should not consent 
from any consideration, to trust his child in the care of a 
teacher, the lineaments of whose moral character he would 
be unwilling to see transferred and stamped upon that child. 

A teacher, from a regard to the demands of public •senti- 
ment or from mercenary motives, may indeed inculcate to 
some extent the lessons of morality in the school-room, but 
if at variance with his own daily example, they will be 
worse than idle ; they will engender hypocrisy and deceit 
and reiiult in irreparable injury to the pupils. Such teachers 
are more to be dreaded than the plague. To commit chil- 
dren and youth to their training is to place them in an 
element of contagion and doom them to imminent exposure 
to moral disease and death. 

It is therefore manifest that the public weal demands 
teachers of eminently correct principles and habits ; whose 
moral character is transparent and can with safety be trans- 
ferred to the pupils committed to iheir instruction and care, 
teachers whose whole influence shall be most salutary, and 
tend only to aid the great work of mental and moral training. 

In retiring from the responsible post he has occupied in 
connection with the schools of the County, it afifbrds the 
Comaiissioner great satisfaction to be able to bear testi- 
!,:ony to the kindness, courtesy and hospitality everywhere 
cxt ?nded to him by the friends of education. If any good 
has Dcen accomplished by his visits to the several towns 
and schools during his extended term of ofi&ce, he attri- 
butes it in no small degree to the sympathy and co-opera, 
tion so generally manifested in behalf of the cause he has 
advocated. Many and sincere thanks are due and are 
hereby tendered to those who have thus cheered and aided 
him in his endeavors to raise the public schools to a more 
elevated and commanding position. 

KING S. HALL, 

Commissioner of Common Schools, 

for the County of Belknap, 
Lake Village, May, 1869. 



REPORT 

Of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Hillsborough, to the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation : 

The School Commissioner of Hillsborough County; while 
visiting one hundred and twenty-three schools during the 
past year, found very few teachers who were deficient in good 
purposes. Had their success corresponded with their in- 
tentions, or even their eflforts, failures in the school-room 
would have been rare. But with many teaching was as yet 
an experiment, and they had assumed its duties and respon- 
sibilities with an imperfect idea of what was required of 
them as the instructor, model, and counsellor of their 
pupils. Where scholarship was ample, many were deficient 
in aptness to teach — ^to impart clear and just ideas ; and 
others well qualified in every other element of success, 
utteriy failed to secure that order and discipline without 
which the school becomes worse than valueless. 

We need not argue that among the teachers of this 
Coutity there exists a great diflference in point of compre- 
iensive views, general information, force of character, 
elegance of manners and aptness to teach. One Instructor 
makes the school-room the theatre of interest, and of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement. Another makes it the 
scene of disorder, delinquencies and degrading influences 
and associations. 

There is no position in which greater responsibilities 
must be assumed than by the teacher of our common 
schools. It is not enough that his or her scientific educa- 
tion is deemed sufficient — not enough when to this is added 
an unquestionable moral character. Without an aptness 
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to teach, a love of the occupation, refined manners and 
habits of order and neatness, no one can be a successful 
teacher in the true sense of the word. Undignified and 
trifling conduct, untidy and negligent habits cannot be com- 
pensated for by a knowledge of the sciences or even an 
unobjectionable moral character. In the schools, every 
element of character is an educator. Children looking 
upon the teachers as proper examples, are as likely to 
seize upon and copy their bad manners, habits and language, 
as the good. 

It is as a corrective of these defects that Teachers' As- 
sociations or Institutes are, when rightly conducted of great 
value. It is not claimed that in the brief sessions they hold 
any considerable knowledge of the sciences can be acquired. 
The aid they afford is to show the teacher how to apply 
the knowledge already gained — ^how to attract the atten- 
tion of pupils to their studies — ^how to make them love the 
the school-room — how to govern — to model the habits of 
thought and action. In this department the utility of Teach- 
ers' Institutes, when superintended by a competent board 
of instruction is beyond cavil. 

The schools of this County, especially in the southern 
towns, are among the best in New England. In some towns 
the spirit of progress has been kept alive and in active 
exercise by the constant efforts of some two or three citi- 
zens, men of limited means, but of unbounded patriotism, 
who by frequent visits to the school room, by judicious 
advice to the pupils, by timely and earnest encouragement 
to the teachers, have accomplished what no other means 
could have done. We trust the number of such friends of 
our common schools will increase with each year. 

JOHN H. GOOD ALE, 

Commissioner of Commion Schools, 

for the County of Hillsborough. 



REPORT 

Of the Cornmissioner of Common Schools for the County 
of Rockingham^ to the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion : 

In submitting my second annual report, it affords me no 
ordinary pleasure to say^ that during the past year, the 
friends of education in this Oounty, have manifested a 
deep and lively interest in the cause of common schools. 
The increased attention which is given to the erection and 
remodeling of school-houses; the manifest care in selecting 
the best of teachers ; the watchful care of the Superintend, 
ant School Committees over the schools of their trust, as 
well as the increasing interest which parents and friends 
feel in the success of our schools; are facts which show 
deeper interest in the cause. This interest is an omen of 
great promise. Our schools cannot flourish without it, 
and; with it, we may look for the most favorable results. 

During the past year, there have been three sessions of 
the Teachers' Institute : Two Fall sessions, first held at 
Exeter, commencing Monday, Nov. 1st., and continued 
through the week, with the following Board of Instractioni 
viz : Prof. Joseph G. Hoyt, Moses T. Brown, A. M., and J. 
W. Spaulding, A. M., Lectures by the Instructors, also by 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick of Boston, and Rev. B. F. Hosford, of 
Haverhill, Mass. Second Fall session of one week held at 
Chester, beginning Nov. 8, with the following Instructors, 
viz : Prof. C. G. Burnham, Moses T. Brown, A. M., J. W. 
Spaulding, A. M., and S. 0. Burnham, A. B., Lecturers, 
Prof. J. G. Hoyt, of Exeter, A. B. Crosby, M. D., Hanover 
and N. F. Carter, A. M., of Exeter, and by the Instrao- 
tors. 
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Spring session of one week held at Deerfield; oommenc- 
ing May 9, 1858. instructors, Prof. Mark Bailey, of New 
Haven, Oonn., Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, Prof. 0. G. 
Burnhani; and S. 0. Barnham, of Haverhill, Mass., and Mr. 
B. B. Thompson, of Deeriield. 

The session held at Exeter, was not so fully attended as 
on former occasions, though the exercises were exceeding- 
ly interesting and profitable. Over 100 teachers were in 
attendance, at the Institute held at Chester, and much in- 
terest was manifested throughout the entire session, both 
by the members, and by the ciiizens of the village. 

The session at Deerfield, was esteemed an unusually suc- 
cessful one, 107 members were in attendance. The large 
and beautiful town hall where the Institute was held, was 
crowded with visitors, especially during the evening exer- 
cises. 

It is pleasant to add, that through the kindness and 
liberal disposition of the citizens of Deerfield, the hall was 
farnished, warmed and lighted, free from all expenses. 
Sacb acts of free-heartedness, will have its influence, and 
vill be remembered by all parents. Let other towns imi- 
tate this noble example, and our Institutes will receive a 
new impulse, for every generous act in this cause, gives 
promise and encouragement. 

It is to be regretted, that many teachers do not avail 
themselves of the advantages of the Institutes, which are 
designed for their improvement. Whether they absent 
themselves for want of interest, or because they were en- 
gaged in teaching at that time, I know not, but it is never- 
theless a prevailing evil, and demands a reform. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Board of 
Vacation in 1858, which I present to call the minds of 
Oommittees again to this subject. "Resolved, that, in 
consideration of the importance of holding Teachers' Insti- 
tutes for the general improvement of teachers, and for the 
advancement of Common School Education, it is the opin- 
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ion of the Board, that the Committees of the several 
school districts in this State, should be invited to grant to 
their teachers time to enable them to attend the Institutes 
when and wherever they may be held." In regard to at- 
tending the Institutes, so important is it, that the school 
committee would be justified in taking the position, that 
those teachers are not duly qualified that think so little of 
them as to get along in their vocation without them. In- 
stitutes are schools where those who desire to obtain 
instruction in the art of teaching may resort and have 
access to treasured experience, and model example of those 
who have long made this most valuable art the object of 
their study and pursuit. 

The system of teaching is progressive, and the success" 
ful teacher must keep himself informed of the improve- 
ments that are constantly being introduced, and I know of 
no other way so eflfectual as by attending Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, and taking some educational publication. 

Ministers have their associations, and religious publica- 
tions ; the physicians have their associations, and medical 
journals ; the lawyers have their courts to keep them posted 
up for their duties, and law publications j the farmers have 
their associations } and mechanics have their associations 
and journals adopted to their occupations. 

And so essential are these associations and publications, 
that professional, or business men are considered behind 
the times, and not of much note, who do not keep pace with 
this age of improvement. Why is it not as essential with 
the teacher, whose chief concern is with the tender mind. 

Winter Circuit : I commenced the tour of the County on 
the first of December, visiting schools through the day, and 
addressing the citizens in the evening on the subject of Com- 
mon School Education. The attendance of the people at 
the evening meetings, was much greater than the year pre- 
vious. The Superintending School Committee without an 
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exception; gave me a very cordial reception, and made all 
necessary arrangements for my visits to the schools, co-op- 
erating with me in considering the interest, and promoting 
the welfare of the schools ; thus giving some real evidence, 
that they were interested in the cause in which they were 
engaged. And for the generons hospitality, and friendly 
aid received, my warmest gratitude is due. 

Whole number of schools in the County, two hundred 
and twenty-four. Whole number inspected was one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. Whole number of scholars in the 
county twelve thousand six hundred and ninety-eight. 
Whole number of scholars in the schools which I visited, 
was seven-thousand nine hundred and thirty-six. Average 
number to each school was sixty-two. Of the schools 
visited eighty were taught by male, and forty-eight by female 
teachers. 

Of the whole number of teachers employed in the county, 
but a very small proportion teach the same school through 
the year. A frequent change of teachers is a grievous evil, 
and one from which the prosperity of many of our schools 
has suflfered much. The principle is recognized in every 
department of business, and surely nowhere is it more 
important than in this. In those districts, which have 
secured the services of good teachers for several years in 
succession, I have found that the scholars have uniformly 
advanced in learning with greater rapidity than in those 
where the teachers have been frequently changed. It gen- 
erally takes a new teacher from two to three weeks, to 
find out his scholars' names, characters, dispositions, pro- 
ficiency, &c., so as to class them properly. If this course 
was pursued more care would be taken in the selection of 
teachers. And I am happy to say, that the disposition to 
employ cheap teachers is fast passing away. The general 
sentiment is, ^' G-ive us good teachers and pay them accord- 
ingly." It is in teaching, as in all kinds of trade, the cheap- 

6 
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est workman is almost always the dearest to his employer. 
Be sure then, and get the teaohers of the right stamp, those 
who have the ability to educate our children wisely, and if 
possible let them be retained, to the exclusion of all others. 
Gould this course receive the more certain approval of the 
public, the results arising therefrom would be most saln- 
tary. 

In my visits to the schools, and in my remarks to the 
scholars, I have endeavored to impress upon them the pri- 
mary importance of devoting more time to training in the 
strictly elementary branches. It is attention to these de- 
partments, if any, what teachers have undervalued, and in 
which most of the schools have appeared too deficient. I 
believe a prominent defect in our schools is the almost 
universal disposition on the part of scholars, to use books 
and pursue branches of study, above their comprehension. 
The omega of any science is the object of many of our 
scholars at the present time* This is all wrong, scholars 
should begin at the first principles, and advance no faster 
than they are thoroughly prepared so to do. Spelling has 
been of late regarded by many, as a branch of minor impor- 
tance, and the scholar, quite too soon gets to think the 
spelling book suited only for classes below him, and, as he 
advances he forms the same opinion of other studies, which 
he would do well to review with much care and attention. 
Spelling appears defective in many schools, owing to a 
fault in teachers in pronouncing the word to be spelt. The 
fault consists in giving each syllable, such peculiar accent, 
that the scholar cannot fail to spell the word, if he oan 
spell words of two or three letters. I visited one school 
where the teacher put words to the class in this manner^ — 
«<peep-ec{ pronounced peep'ed.'' The result of this is, that 
when the word is pronounced according to usage, the schol- 
ar cannot spell it. This method makes the teacher the 
speller and the scholar the mere repeater. Spelling should 
not only be taught orally, but all who can write legibly. 
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should write the words and give their meaning. A good 
speller is not one that can spell his words correct only, but 
one that can write and spell them correctly together. The 
rules of spelling should be learned, and after the words 
are written, let each one be analyzed, stating which rule 
they are applicable to. An exercise conducted thus will 
prove more interesting to the scholar, as well as more 
advantageous. 

Reading. — ^In most schools the standard of reading is de- 
plorably low. Nor is this a matter of surprise, for in no re- 
spect are the teachers more deficient then in this branch. 
And if the teachers be deficient in this branch what better 
can be expected of the scholars ? The late Hon. Horace 
Mann, '^declared that not one in a hundred teachers is even 
a respectable reader." And in his Second Annual Re- 
port he says ; " I have devoted especial pains to learn, with 
some degree of numerical accuracy, how far reading in our 
schools, is an exercise of the mind in thinking and feeling, 
and how far it is a barren action of the organ of speech 
upon the atmosphere. The result is, that more than eleven 
twelfths of all the children in the reading classes in our 
schools do not understand the meaning of the words they 
read ; that they do not master the sense of their reading 
lessons : and that the idea and sense intended to be con- 
veyed to, and excited in the reader's mind, still rest in the 
author's intentions, never Having yet reached the place of 
their destination." 

I deem it of the highest importance that scholars should 
not be suflFered to read in books which they do not com- 
prehend. It is impossible for the scholar to read well any 
piece which he does not fully understand. He might as 
well read Latin or Greek. It tends almost certainly to a 
false and unnatural style of reading, which will require a 
life time to overcome. The reading is too mechanical, and 
the dull monotony, with which the scholar drawls out his 
words; show too plainly that his thoughts do not advance 
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beyond the words he utters. The reading lesson should be 
studied; previous to the recitation, like any other lesson. 
I would not be understood to say that there are no good 
readers among our scholars or teachers, but that they are to 
small in number, that it has been, and still is, lamentably 
neglected in a majority of the towns. 

More attention has been given to these fundamental 
branches in a few towns of this county, the past year than 
formerly. Hampton takes the lead in this matter at 
present. The Superintending School Committee, M. M. 
Coffin, Esq., devoted much of his time in the several schools, 
in drilling the scholars in these branches. And through 
the praiseworthy efforts of the Committee, a lively interest 
was soon created among scholars and teachers. It aroused 
each school to a laudable emulation for superiority, which 
was soon followed by a corresponding interest on the part 
of parents and friends of education. Several public meet- 
ings were held for reading, spelling and singing ; two of 
which I had the pleasure to attend. The exercises were 
highly interesting, and the reading surpassed any which I 
have ever heard from scholars of the same age. They 
seemed to read '^ with the spirit and the understanding 
also." 

An impulse is thus given to the minds of the young, they 
see and feel, that the object for which they daily assemble^ 
is dear to the hearts of those, whose opinion they most 
truly reverence, whose approval is the highest reward. 
Enlist the interest of a town or community in this way, to 
a degree commensurate with its importance, and the schools 
will not languish. 

Pbactical Instbuotion. — I regret to say, the instruction 
in many of our schools, is not practical enough. Some 
teachers grasp the text book during recitation as firmly as 
a lame man does his crutches, for fear of losing his power 
of locomotion. They are too much confined to the book, 
and do but little more than ask the questions found 
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therein; and reqaire no more than the answers given. And 
bj most scholars; the reason of the rule is rarely sought. 
The mere familiarity of the scholar with the rules and 
formulas of the text book, is of little consequence, unless 
he understands the meaning of them and has learned to 
apply them ; for the mind of the scholar, stowed with a 
mass of undigested matter, will remain dormant, inactive, 
and his knowledge of no practical use. But let them be 
analyzed and explained by practical illustrations, and the 
reasoning faculties of the pupil would become more devel- 
oped and lively. The true aim of education is to teach 
the pupil to think. When Schiller was a little boy, he 
was missed by his parents one day, during a violent thunder 
tempest. After some search, he was discovered perched 
apon a tree in the garden, almost convulsed with delight as 
he gazed into the dark storm-cloud above him. When he 
was asked why he was there, he replied, '< I want to see 
where the thunder comes from" So it should be with the 
teacher and scholar, the why and wherefore should never 
be neglected. It is the key that unlocks many hidden 
mysteries. 

School Houses.^ — Our school houses are still improving. 
New ones have been erected, and several old ones have 
undergone thorough repairs, and made quite convenient, 
the past year. 

A new house has been built in District No. 8, London- 
derry, after the style of the one described in last year's 
Report, built in District No. 6, Windham. Whole cost, 
$1036. Size of the house 42 by 28 feet, and 12 feet high 
in the clear. Convenient seats and desks sufficient to seat 
seventy-two scholars. Desks, window frames, and all the 
finish inside, are of chestnut wood. The windows are 
hung with weights. Over the rostrum is a ventilating 
trap-door, opened by cords and pulleys. Four black-boards 
eight by three feet each. House and shed painted white. 
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A new house has been erected in'District No. 2, New- 
market ; after the model of the primary school-house built 
in Exeter, of which a model was given in the Report of 
1853. It is 34 by 24 feet, and 12 1-2 feet high. The 
walls are papered. The school-room is very pleasant and 
convenient, and well famished with improved seats and 
desks, clock, globe, maps, and a good supply of black-board. 
Both of these houses are well proportioned and the inter- 
nal arrangement excellent. I point to them as model 
houses. 

A new, clean, convenient and pleasant school-room, has 
charms for scholars, which an old, dirty, unpleasant one 
never can have. Every new house built in an evidence 
that the inhabitants of the district are by no means insen- 
sible to the importance of having suitable school-rooms, 
nor unwilling to make good provisions for the cause of 
education. 

School houses in Districts No. 2 and 4 in Hampstead, 
No. 5, in Londonderry, No. 1, (Grammar School,) New- 
market, No. 7, in Deerfield, and No. 3, in Sandown, have 
undergone repairs, and some are made very convenient. 
A house in the eastern part of Chester, has been re-built 
the past season. I can not give the particulars as to its 
construction, convenience and taste, as I did not have an 
opportunity to examine it. 

Our schools are still deficient in illustrative apparatus 
and books of reference. A comparatively small sum of 
money raised by each town yearly, for the purchase of ap- 
paratus for the schools and for furnishing each school with 
a library, would tell powerfully upon the interests of our 
children. Many principles cannot be sufficiently demon- 
strated for want of suitable apparatus. And many of our 
youth grow up without a taste for reading because suitable 
and interesting books are not to be obtained. A taste for 
reading is acquired in youth, and if not then, it is very 
rarely acquired in after life. At the close of the Institute 
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held at Deerfield, the following resolntion was passed by 
the citizens. <^ Resolved, that our sincere and warmest 
thanks are tendered to Major John S. Jenness, a respected 
fellow citizen, for his generosity and regard for his native 
town, manifested in the unsolicited donation of fifteen 
copies of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary for the use of 
our schools." Are there not individuals in other towns, 
who will imitate this noble and generous example T Web- 
ster's Dictionary should be on the desk of every teacher, 
for reference. I would gladly make other suggestions in 
this report, but refrain from it as they come more especially 
within the duty of the Secretary of the Board. 

In conclusion, I would say, that our system of Common 
School Education is one of vital importance to the best 
interests of all our citizens. On these depend in no small 
measure, the perpetuity of our liberal institutions, and 
form of government. They are what we choose, by our 
exertions to make them. Then let us all cheerfully co-op- 
erate with the Board of Education, our committees, and the 
teachers of our youth, in their endeavors to realise for the 
rising generation all the benefits of a good education. 

HIRAM SMART, Jr., 

Commissioner of Common Schools 

for the County of Rockingham. 
Plaistow, June, 1859. 
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COOS COUNTY. 

Dalton. — To such parents as have sons or daughters 
aspiring to teach, I would say : " Do not urge" them on the 
important calling until they are thoroughly qualified, and 
have acquired some knowledge of the art of teaching, or in 
other words of making prompt decisions in matters of 
science, and of imparting what they know to some advan- 
tage. And to teachers I would say, with all your knowl- 
edge of all the various branches required to be taught, aim 
to be good spellers ; Get a good knowledge of orthography 
in all its phases : but if you spell the names of your scholars 
wrong in the records, some old people at least, will have 
some doubts about the genuineness of your education. 



Lancaster. — ^Is the enquiry made, " what is needed to 
increase the usefulness of our schools ?" "We reply, many 
things are needed. Better school houses are needed. 
Many of the buildings which now grace, or rather disgrace 
the Districts, are totally unfit for the. purposes of educa- 
tion. In some instances better teachers are needed. Most 
of those who have been employed the past year have done 
well ; yet, they have not been alike successful ; and has not 
this want of success been owing in a measure to a want of 
fitness for their high vocation ? Every District should aim 
to secure as good a teacher as their circumstances will pos- 
sibly admit. We need teachers who shall possess good 
hearts as well as disciplined minds ; teachers who shall give 
the Bible its proper place in the school-room ; teachers who 
shall not only govern and instruct their pupils, but careful- 
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I7 watch over their habitS; manners and morals ; teachers 
who shall assiduously inculcate the great principles of jus- 
tice, truth, humanity and piety. 

But another thing necessary to the success of the Oom- 
mon Schools is the co-operation of the parents and guar- 
dians at home. It should be borne in mind by parents and 
guardians that the school committee, when they visit and 
examine a school, do really visit and examine the families 
represented there. (Judge by this criterion, what shall be 
thought of some families in some of our Districts 1) They 
become acquainted to a very great extent, with the habits, 
sentiments, system of instruction, government and domestic 
life of those families. Judged by this criterion, what shall 
bo thought of some families in some of our Districts I The 
troubles that constantly bubble up in some of our schools, 
are traced to the family, as streams to their sources. To 
cure the evil through remedies applied to the school-room 
is impossible. A fountain is not purified by cleansing its 
streams. Children must be accustomed to proper discipline 
at home. But when rebellion against rightful authority is 
allowed at home, and together with lying, profanity, and 
indecency, is approved and applauded in public, is it any 
wonder that these evils bubble up in our schools. 

But the parent has a duty to perform in the school as 
well as out of it 5 viz : to visit it. This is a duty which is 
so easy, and which yields so rich a reward, that it seems 
strange that it should ever be neglected ; yet, we must add 
that it is now so generally neglected, as seriously to inter- 
fere with the highest prosperity of our schools. 

The present condition of many of our schools, and the 
lazy, slip-shod method of some of our teachers, demand a 
few words on thoroughness of instruction. It is the one- 
thing needful in teaching. It is the only thing that can 
develop the mind and train it for practical life. Pew, very 
few, of our children fenow how to think ; they may culti- 
vate their memories, but seldom is there an efiFort to devel- 
op their thinking powers. The process by which they get 
their lessons is a mechanical process. Words are repeat- 
ed, but their meaning is not understood. Lessons in Arith- 
metic and Grammar are recited in parrot-like stylo, but no 
ideas are received into the mind. Hence, in a short time 
after the lesson is repeated, it has passed entirely away 
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&om the pupil ; he retains nothing of it. This is a great 
evil ; it is one of the most glaring defects in our present 
system of instruction. The great, or at least, one great 
object of education is to awaken thought — to develop the 
mental and moral faculties. And any mode of teaching 
which does not accomplish this is a perfect failure ; for it 
leaves the mind an empty waste. 



Pittsburg. — On the whole your schools are far from 
being what they should be in point of advancement. The 
study of Arithmetic has too much of a preponderance over 
all other branches of learning, and the result is, many 
studies equally important are excluded from your schools. 
We find a very imperfect knowledge of orthography, poor 
readers, and little or no knowledge of Geography or Histo- 
ry or Grammar, in schools where there is tolerable profici- 
ency made in the study of Arithmetic. This is not as it 
should be ; all the common English branches should receive 
together their due share of attention; and parents and 
teachers should understand that Arithmetic cannot be real- 
ly useful, or extensively applicable without some knowl- 
edge of the other common English branches. 

Another very important point I would present to your 
notice is, that parents lack greatly for interest in their 
schools ; and trust too much the education of their children 
to teachers alone. I believe that morally, physically and 
mentally you ought to be more responsible for the education 
of your children than are your teachers, yet where is the 
interest you manifest in the cause ? From the home circle 
your children ought to receive the first impulse, and when 
you know what you really ought to expect from them in regard 
to their education, you should go often with them to the 
school-room, and see that they act their part in carrying 
out your wishes for their welfare. Your presence there 
would have the eflFect to stimulate both teacher and schol- 
ars to action ; and impart to them more elevated views of 
the importance of the school. 
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Stbwartstown. — Another influence very detrimental to 
our schools is, the misguided public sentiment of the present 
day relative to school government. 

All agree that schools should be governed, but few agree 
as to the manner in which they should be governed. The 
most seem to think a teacher has no right to resort to 
corporal punishment j and it is this sentiment which oper- 
ates unfavorably in school both upon scholar and teacher. 
Scholars take larger liberty, for they know that in their 
disregard for school regulations they will get a large share 
of public sympathy. What do they care for the displeas- 
ure of a teacher, or the prosperity of a school, if a portion 
of the community join in praise of their heroic perform- 
ance? 

And this kind of public sentiment seriously embarrasses 
our teachers. How dare they to assert and undertake to 
maintain their authority in the school-room, when in doing 
so they must run the risk of being ejected from the school- 
house by a half dozen big boys, who will be regarded as 
heroes for so doing. 

And if the teacher asserts his authority and inflicts cor- 
poral punishment on some refractory scholar, the aflFection- 
ate father of the suflFerer may feel it incumbent on him to 
prosecute the presumptions teacher, and make him pay for 
the insult ofiered to the dignity of his dear boy ! I say 
with the present state of public sentiment, the teacher who 
undertakes to maintain his authority in school runs the 
risk of all this ; and before our schools will be what they 
should be there must be a change in public sentiment in 
regard to schools. 



Whitepield. — Our schools are too short. Among the 
twenty schools taught in town the past year, but one has 
been prolonged to twelve weeks, the usual length of terms 
in other places, of a population or wealth like our own. A 
larger portion could have but eight, nine or ten weeks and 
some even, but seven. The cause is obvious ; we have not 
money enough. One hundred and fifty or two hundred 
dollars, in addition to the sum we now raise, with the 
present prices, we pay to teachers, would give each schdiol 
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a term of eleven or twelve weeks^ for both terms in the 
year. To levy this additional even upon all the taxable 
property in town, woald be but a small draft upon each 
taxpayer, compared with the public benefit which would 
naturally accrue. Some districts prolong the school by 
giving the board, with but little inconvenience to the citi- 
zens or to the teachers. 

We think it would be well for other districts to try the 
same wise policy. We can but have the conviction that 
the cause of education among us demands a little more at- 
tention and a little more money. 

In view of the fact demonstrated by all experience, that 
our public schools are the very life-blood of our whole 
republican fabric, it seems as if no one with any magnan- 
imity of soul, could be so selfish, as to turn his back upon 
the claims which society, God, and humanity, have placed 
upon him. We say selfish — experience also proves that it 
is a safe investment for the selfish man and will reward him 
the amount invested, with interest too. Daniel Webster 
once said " That which is elsewhere left to chance or to 
charity we secure by law. For the purpose of public in- 
struction, we hold every man subject to taxation in propor- 
tion to his property, and we look not to the question, 
whether he himself have or have not children to* be benefit- 
ted by the educaton, for which he pays. 

We regard it as a wise and liberal system of police, by 
which property and life and the peace of society are 
secured. 

We seek to prevent in some measure the extension of 
the penal code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative 
principle of virtue and of knowledge at an early age." 

Other nations spend their money, for the detection and 
punishment of crime, but it is for the principles of our 
government to provide for its never occurring. The one 
acts by coercion the other by prevention. 

On the diffusion of education among the people, rests 
the preservation and perfect security of our free institu- 
tions. 
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CARROLL COUNTY. 

Brookpibld. — ^Very many of our children have no other 
means of education but what they obtain at our common 
schools and some have but one term during the year: I 
ask parents to look at the necessity of seeing that their 
children have some time for study and review while out of 
school. Scholars may attend school some three months and 
after the school closes scarcely see their books till the 
next term commences, and it will take nearly one half of 
the term to get up where they were when they left school. 



Chatham. — The elements essential to a good school 
are three, a competent teacher, dutiful scholars, and 
parents ready to co-operate with the teacher and pupils to 
obtain the desired result A teacher must by nature have 
the necessary qualities of head and heart together with a 
good share .of common sense to fit him for the important 
station he occupies. Further he must have an amount of 
mental and moral training that will enable him to under- 
stand thoroughly all the branches of learning he is required 
to teach and that will prepare him to polish the manners 
and form aright the character of the young committed to 
his care. He must also be apt to teach, and love his em- 
ployment. Some agents about to employ a teacher, think 
more of the amount of money in the treasury than of the 
qualification of the candidate. Valuable as are the sevices 
of a good teacher, other ingredients are necessary to a 
good school. The pupils, whose minds and hearts are to 
be molded and formed, must be dutiful. The vocation of 
the teacher is impart knowledge and it is the duty of the 
pupils to receive and retain the knowledge imparted. The 
teacher must teach and the scholars must learn. The 
fidelity of both is essential to the success of the school, and 
no scholar comes up to the full requirement of his duty 
unless he puts forth unceasing efforts to make every vala- 
able attainment presented to his consideration. 
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Obedience to every wholesome requirement is necessary 
to the order and quiet of the school-room, so that it may be 
a place of study and improvement. The school-room must 
therefore have dutiful occupants. Further in the great 
work of education, the teacher and pupils may be greatly 
assisted by the co-operative influence of the parents and 
guardians of the scholars. 

The school-room and family circles are connected by 
channels of communication. The influence of one affects 
to a greater or less extent, the other, and if healthful 
agencies are in operation in the school-room they may be 
disturbed and counteracted, at least, in part, by agencies 
from without. To reach the highest attainment of the 
school-room therefore the influence without must be in har- 
mony with that within. Parents should contribute their 
part to maintain proper authority and wholesome discipline. 
Parents must co-operate and assist both teacher and pupils. 
They should imbue the minds of their children, to as great 
an extent as possible, with the love of knowledge and love 
of right. Under proper regulation at home the child should 
be trained for the school-room. Good counsels and cor- 
responding actions in the family circle will fit them in a 
great degree for the school. 

Nor can the responsibility of parents be wholly met by 
doing their duty at home. They should visit the school 
and there by their presence encourage and aid forward the 
great work of mental and moral culture. Twice, at least, 
should, during each term, the parents make glad the inmates 
of the school. When these three elements properly com- 
bined, meet in the school-room the result cannot be doubt- 
ful; there vnll be a good school. 



Conway. — Another source of annoyance is, the great 
variety of text books used in our schools. Almost every 
scholar has a different Geography. The Grammars are 
unlike, and Holbrookes, Colburn's, Adams's, Greenleaf's and 
other Arithmetics are indiscriminately used, thus making it 
impossible for the teacher to class his scholars. To hear 
each ne separately is a great labor besides being a disad- 
7 
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vantage to the pupil. In such cases the lesson is either 
dragged through or slurred over, and nine times out of ten 
the scholar returns to his seat no wiser than he was before. 
All this could and ought to be remedied by having books 
alike and grading and classifying the pupils according to 
their advancement. 



Effingham. — ^In previous reports I have alluded to the 
confinement of young children in the school-room. This is 
a subject of much importance, and I cannot let this oppor- 
tunity pass without again calling your attention to it. I 
cannot too strongly impress upon the minds of parents my 
own conviction that the present place is decidedly injuri- 
ous to the child; that it tends to prevent the develope- 
ment of his physical and intellectual powers, and to a cer- 
tain extent defeats the great object of the common school. 
The idea of confining the active sprightly child of five 
summers, for six long hours a day, with nothing but a 
primer to occupy his attention, with a view of giving him 
an education, is actually absurd. And to torture those ten- 
der muscles, and cramp those pliant bones, and tax that 
half-formed brain, is not only the poorest policy imaginable 
but it is absolutely inhuman. 

The early period of liFe should be consecrated to physi- 
cal development. The body should not be confined, the 
mind should not be taxed. The confinement, the vitiated 
atmosphere, and the mental labor in the school-room are 
all prejudicial to the young pupil. 

The parent should never forget that the very nature of 
the child most emphatically condemns this system of con- 
finenent ; that pure air is his very life and that " early men- 
tal excitement will only servo to bring forth beautiful but 
premature flowers which are destined soon to wither away 
without producing fruit." 



OssiPEB. — Too great pains cannot be taken in making 
our common schools nurseries of moral and intellectual 
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culture of the highest order. In them must the mass of 
the people be educated, if educated at all. In these edu- 
cational^ institutions special care should be taken in the 
cultivation of the moral aflFections, for without such culti- 
vation the child is educated to no good purpose. The com- 
mon school should be a school of good morals and mannerSy 
as well as a school of intellectual culture. Habits of mor- 
ality, politeness, and all the virtues which are the ornaments 
of human society, should be cultivated in very early life. 
Such cultivation of character should be commenced at 
home, and by no means be neglected in the common schooL 



Tamworth. — In three of the schools, more than one liun- 
dred visits were made by citizens, and a goodly number in 
most of the others. 

Some of the schools have done well in giving the board 
and the wood, and it is hoped that this good old custom 
will be more general. Though we cannot as yet report 
any incorporated Academies yet an excellent high school 
was well sustained at the Village, in the Fall, and now 
another is fully attended at the South, besides which, some 
other private schools have been supported. It is therefore 
a reasonable hope that Tamworth will maintain a front 
rank in the cause of education, and that our noble array of 
teachers will never grow less, (despite the marrying off 
process) or be less qualified for their responsible work. 
Yet there are parents and children among us that feel but 
little interest in a good education. But if the people will 
feel the importance of this subject, and do what they can, 
we shall have fewer backward schools, and more fine 
scholars raised up to bless us, and the world, especially if 
their learning be sanctified by grace ; which leads us to 
remark that we fear the principles of " morality and piety," 
are not inculcated so "diligently," in our schools as the 
law of God, and the laws of our State, require. 

In a few of our schools there is quite an amount of ill- 
manners amounting to sauciness and almost impudence. 
The great influence which this will have on their future life 
and prospects needs the earnest attention of parents, for 
it is in the home circle that a reform must be made to be 
effective* 
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Parents allow their children to be too much equals to 
themselves and they naturally fall into this sauciness and 
impudence, which will mar their prospects for all success, 
as well as comfort to themselves, and we cannot expect to 
see good manners exhibited in the school-room, unless the 
parents will at least allow the teacher to enforce them. 

Most of the difficulties which arise in our schools origi- 
nate in the failure of parents to co-operate with, and aid 
the teacher in enforcing order and inculcating respectable 
deportment. 



TuFTONBOEOUGH. — The schools during the past year have 
been usually successful ; with a few exceptions,, they have 
been well taught and properly governed; in instances 
where teachers have been unsuccessful or failed to give 
satisfaction, it has not been so much for the want of liter- 
ary qualifications, as for want of that energy and decision of 
character which insures obedience and commands respect. 
It is, of any one thing, the most to be regretted, that our 
teachers manifest :io more energy and decision in the disci- 
pline and order of their schools ; not that we would recom- 
mend severity by any means, but a fair minded, composed 
and dignified teacher is not often insulted or long diso- 
beyed. 



Wakefield. — In one respect we think there has been an 
essential improvement in the manner in which most of the 
teachers have discharged their duty. They have given 
more moral instruction. In several schools, prayer was 
offered, by the teacher, in connection with the reading of 
the Scriptures ; and in others the Lord's Prayer was learn- 
ed, and repeated in concert, and scripture lessons were 
required. It is very desirable that such exercises should 
be introduced into all our schools. Let who will discard 
the Bible, and reject and contemn religous instruction as 
not proper to be introduced into the schools, — ^we meet 
him with the assurance that he is setting himself against 
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the law of his State, and, that he is contemning what is of 
incalculable importance in this work. If there is any pa- 
rent who can do it we assure him that he is worse than an 
infidel. 

The hardened skeptic who had written his book to des- 
troy Christianity, required that the New Testament should 
be used in the education of his son, and assigned as a 
reason, that he wished his son, to be instructed in good 
morals — and, that he regarded the Testau>ent as the best 
book of instraction on that subject. 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

AowoBTH. — ^Your committee deem public examinations 
of high importance and would recommend them to the con- 
sideration of teachers and parents. Several such examina- 
tions have been held the year past with excellent effects. 
The teacher in District No. 8, in her report says : " The 
citizens of the district manifested their interest in the cause 
by going in the storm, to the examination." The Commit- 
tee refer with pleasure and approbation to this example 
and recommend it to the imitation of other districts. 

When it is understood that a public examination is to be 
held at the close of the school it cannot fail to inspire both 
teacher and pupils with a laudable enthusiasm, and it fur- 
nishes the friends of education an agreeable opportunity of 
witnessing the progress of youth in useful knowledge. 



Chablestown. — Our school laws have been framed with 
the view of making our schools of the highest possible 
advantage. Among other regulations it is expressly provid- 
ed, that no person shall go into a school as a teacher with- 
out having first been examined in the several branches to 
be taught, by the Superintending Committee, and from him 
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have received a certificate of qualification for the office* 
But in several of the districts, the Prudential Committees 
have permitted the candidate to open the school without 
the previous examiuation. 

It is easy to see what trouble may arise from this course. 
Suppose, what is by no means improbable, that such a per- 
son shall be found incompetent, what is to be done ? The 
strict letter of the law requires that he shall be rejected. 
But this involves great difficulties. Quite possibly a dis- 
trict heretofore harmonious, may be disturbed by feuds 
engendered by enforciug the law. It therefore becomes a 
question big with important consequences whether it were 
better to disturb the peace and harmony of the district, or 
to allow the incompetent teacher to remain. It is true 
that no such alternative has been presented me, but there 
is no certainty that it may not arise. This difficulty can 
easily be avoided by a little care on the part of the Pru-^ 
dential Committee. 

There is another matter of grave importance. The law 
requires that certain statistics of the schools in the State 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary of State. Whatever 
may be said of the value of such information, I think it may 
safely be said that it is of as much interest and importance 
as the statistics of grain and cattle. The statistics of the 
schools are gathered by the Superintending School Com- 
mittees from the School Registers kept by the teachers, and 
the accuracy to these statistics depends upon the faithful- 
ness with which the Registers are kept. But several of 
them are not faithfully kept, and I am obliged often to ap- 
proximate to the correct statement from information gleaned 
elsewhere. But the greatest evil to be complained of is 
that the Registers are often withheld, so that only with 
great trouble can I get them. To secure this end the law 
declares that if the Prudential Committee shall pay 
the teacher before the Register has been handed to the 
Superintending Committee, such Prudential Committee 
shall be held to pay such sums from his own pocket. 

I have long felt the importance of having the children 
in our schools become acquainted with the history of our 
own country. It is a shame that so many of them should 
be utterly ignorant of even the most prominent events in 
its history. At the same time I have been oppressed by 
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the difficalty attending the introdaction of another study 
in addition to those already pursued by the larger part of 
the pupils. To obviate this objection and to do something 
to secure the end in view, I have introduced Quackenbos' 
History of the United States, as a Reader for the more 
advanced scholars. This experiment appears to have 
worked very well. Those who have used this book have 
been interested in it, and made good progress in the art 
of reading, while they have also learned something of 
History. 



Claremont. — It is hardly to be expected, under the 
present state of things, that one teacher can be retained 
in the district for a long succession of years, even when 
that course is advisable, but we do deem it desirable to 
retain a good teacher as long as possible ; for, in spite of 
the laudation usually lavished upon teachers in the reports 
of school Committees, there is nothing harder to do than to 
find a good teacher. Npr will this cease to be the case so 
long as it is so easy for unqualified teachers to find situa- 
tions, and so hard for districts to pay good ones a suitable 
compensation. We consider an incompetent teacher as 
nothing less than a positive evil. But a first rate teacher 
cannot be had for the wages of a mere day laborer, nor, 
since teaching has risen to the rank of a profession, and 
there are so many towns and districts who are seeking a 
permanent relation between themselves and their teachers, 
will a thoroughly qualified teacher sufiFer himself to be 
forced into an unnatural itinerancy in the pursuit of his 
profession. 



Croydon. — More care should be taken in selecting teach- 
ers of refined manners and high literary and moral attain- 
ments. This is absolutely necessary to the great success 
and usefulness of our common schools. Every teacher 
leaves an impression of himself on the minds and hearts of 
his pupils; and hence such teachers should be chosen as 
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will be proper models for the imitation of the young. No 
one of intemperate habits, or questionable morals, should 
on any account be selected. Let every one who aspires to 
the responsible position of a teacher of youth, understand 
that he must set himself right in this respect, and cultivate 
all that is amiable, pure and noble in human character. 
Let him understand that he must be well educated and well 
qualified by attending Normal Schools or Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, or by some other means for imparting instruction by 
the most approved and felicitous methods. And let teach- 
ers who do thus qualify themselves be sought out and 
obtained, not suffering the question of expense to have 
undue weight in a matter of such vital importance. If 
there should not be money enough to continue the schools 
to a sufficient length, let some of the smaller districts be 
united, as they really ought to be, and more money be 
raised. In this way the standard of our schools may be 
very much elevated, and the foundation laid for the advanc^ 
ed intellectual and moral improvement of the rising gener- 
ation. 

But in order to secure this desirable result, the very 
best and most responsible men in the districts should be 
chosen for Prudential Committee — men who shall rise 
above all mere favoritism in the choice of teachers, and 
act solely with reference to the highest interests of their 
respective schools. 



Lempstbr. — The grand defect to be overcome in our 
common schools is superficiality. Things that are but half 
learned are learned to no good purpose. 

Scholars who are permitted to acquire and retain, through 
their school days, habits of superficial study and imperfect 
recitation, skimming over the surface of science without un- 
derstanding its principles , will derive but little practical 
benefit from their schooling. 

They will be likely to be, in after life, bad readers, bad 
spellers ; will betray an ignorance of the grammatical forms 
of language, whenever they speak or write ; will have but 
little command of the use of figures in the practical busi- 
ness of life ; and will often be at fault in regard to the 
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most important facts of Geography. They will also be 
superficial thinkers, feeble reasoners ; will have bnt little 
.taste for solid and useful reading ; — ^will not make intelli- 
gent men and women. 

NoW; the design of common schools, is to impart to all 
our youth a thorough and 'practical knowledge of the fun- 
damental branches of education, as Beading, Spelling, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, and the principal facts of G-eography, 
and the history of their country ; and to discipline their 
minds to habits of fixed attention, close thinking, and logi- 
cal reasoning; and create a thirst for knowledge, and thus 
lay a foundation for the accumulation of useful knowledge, 
for intelligence, and character, in subsequent life. 

And, with competent and faithful teachers, and proper 
interest and encouragement on the part of parents, all this 
may be accomplished, even indistricts which have the least 
amount of schooling. 

Bnt it is an obvious fact that but a small part of our 
young people actually obtain such knowledge and training 
in our schools. And what are the causes of this failure ? 
While we pass by some of those causes which have often 
been the subject of remark — such as inconstancy of atten- 
dance, want of interest on the part of parents, and incom- 
petency in teachers, your committee would call your atten- 
tion, first, to the impatient haste of scholars to take up 
the higher branches of study before they have mastered 
first principles and fundamentals. 

This unwise ambition is too often indulged by teachers 
and encouraged by parents. But it worse than useless, it 
is highly injurious to the minds of children, to permit 
them to advance faster than they can understand what they 
study. It is attempting to build a superstructure without 
a foundation. 

Another cause of superficiality, is the introduction into 
our schools of too many branches of study. 

The common school was not designed to fulfill the office 
of the high school, the Academy or the College. 

But it often occurs that there are youths in a district, 
who having been favored with superior advantages, or 
superior talents, are far in advance of the older scholars 
generally, and who wish to attend to several of the higher 
studies; and have extra classes formed for their accommo- 
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dation. These advanced classes absorb an amoant of the 
teacher's time which is incompatible with his thorough 
teaching of all the classes in the common branches. 

Teachers are usually ambitious to ffratify this class of 
Bcholars; and often find higher enjoj^entin their class 
exercises. The consequence is,* that for want of time to 
attend to both, the teacher fails to bestow that attention to 
the lower classes which is necessary to their thorough in- 
struction. And the children of the poor, who from neces- 
sity are early detained from the Summer school, and 
children who are naturally dull of apprehension, and need 
special attention from the teacher, receive so little atten- 
tion, that they fail, to a lamentable extent, of the benefits 
which the school was designed to confer upon them. 

It is desirable that our advanced scholars should enjoy 
all the privileges, in the common school, compatible with the 
thorough teaching of all those fundamental branches which 
are positively required by law to be taught in these schools ; 
but no further than this. And those teachers are deserv- 
ing of special commendation, who are willing to devote 
extra hours in the school-room to scholars wishing to at- 
tend to advanced studies, in order to avoid encroaching 
upon the time due to the common branches. 

Another prolific cause of superficality is a diversity of 
school-books. 

Your committee found in some of the schools, as many 
as three different kinds of Reading-books ; and as many 
kinds of Geographys; and, in one school, three different 
text books of Written Arithmetic. 

Such diversity causes an injurious multiplication of class- 
es, and recitations, by dividing scholars of the same grade ; 
and leaves less time to be devoted to the several classes of 
the school. 



Nbwpobt. — The common school is an institution that 
everybody acknowledges indispensable. Everybody praises 
it; and then almost everybody leaves it to take care of 
itself. 

It is an institution which we received from our fathers. 
It is better now than when they cared for it. But it is not 
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SO good as it may an^ ought to be. To make it better it 
must be brought closer to the hearts of the people. It 
must be considered second to no other agency in promot- 
ing the intelligence of the individual and of community. 
It should be deemed friendly to enterprise, thrift, morality 
patriotism and whatever is excellent. 

The aim, theu, should be to make the school house com- 
modious and attractive, to secure a teacher who is qualified 
for his work, and in love with it, to supply the pupils with 
suitable text and reading books, to send them constantly 
and punctually, to aid them in their lessons at home, to visit 
them and their teachers at school, to sustain the teacher in 
the exercise of salutary discipline, and to allow both to 
know that their efforts to teach and to learn are duly ap- 
preciated. 



SuNAPEE. — While reading, spelling, and writing have 
generally been somewhat slighted, mathematical studies 
have received their full share of attention and sometimes 
even more. True there is but little danger of one's becom- 
ing too well skilled in mathematics, but that study should 
never be pursued at the expense of others equally impor- 
tant. The education obtained at. our common schools 
should be well balanced. By the time a scholar has mas- 
tered Colburn's and Adams's Arithmetic, should be a good 
reader and speller; be well versed in Geography and 
understand the grammatical construction of the English 
language, and be able to write a fair hand. 



Unity. — In a country like ours, where intelligence and 
integrity lie at the foundation of our government, we can- * 
not guard our institutions of learning with a care too watch- 
ful, or feel in them too deep an Interest. It was a remark 
well conceived by the wise man, when he said, " bring up a 
child in the way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." Let the children in our community 
then, be taught, not only a knowledge of the arts and 
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sciences, but also, to entertain at all times a deep respect 
for virtue, morality and truth, and a contempt for vice, im- 
morality and falsehood. Let them be taught to cherish 
patriotic sentiments. Daniel Webster once said of Wash- 
ington, that "the American Union was the great object of 
his thoughts". Let then, this sentiment, so sacred in the 
breast of the great " Father of his Country," be deeply 
engraven on every youthful mind. Let each be taught to 
cherish a patriotism, not of that narrow contracted kind 
that is influenced by selfish considerations and bounded by 
State lines, but a patriotism as broad as our whole glorious 
Republic. 



Washington. — There were found in some schools, schol- 
ars of too green an age to make much progress in the path- 
way that leads to knowledge. It is a queston among our 
best educators, whether such schools do not learn more 
evil than good. All that they can learn is from frequent 
repetition and does it pay to risk so much, to accomplish 
80 little. Much depends upon first impressions — ^if they 
are good, they will leave their mark, and will be seen in 
the child, the boy and the man — if bad they are also re- 
ceived and we have a moral deformity. Is there not danger 
too of a physical deformity, from the confinement and 
cramped position to which they are subject ? 

Let parents think of this, and judge whether the risk is 
not too great to commit their treaure to an hireling, leaving 
them alone, strangers among strange children, and perhaps 
with no greater object, than get rid of these little petty 
annoyances I 
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MEERIMACK COUNTY. 

« 

Allbnstown. — There is scarcely any school apparatus in 
this town. A few dollars expended by each district in globes 
and maral mapS; with other illustrative apparatus, would 
prove a profitable investment. 



Andoveb. — ^In compliance with my legal duty, I herewith 
submit my report upon the schools of said town during my 
official term. No marked improvement has been made on 
any of our school houses during that period. .We have some 
good ones ; others are nuisances which ought to be speedily 
abated. The piggeries of some of our farmers are better 
than some of these people's colleges. 

These penalties enforced on intelligence should be swept 
away by the strong hand of popular feeling and common 
interest. If our noble State would preserve her ancient 
renown as a nursery of giant men, her school houses must 
be such as to be part and parcel of the grand artistic tem- 
ple of popular enlightenment, and not tophet-like, back linters 
to some cesspool of iniquity. The office of Prudential 
Committee is a most important one. It should be filled by 
men of common sense, and who will use it. Teachers 
should not be selected because they act with some political 
organization, have gulped down red hot^ some cast iron 
dogmas of some religious sect, have some relationship to 
the prudential committee or his aunt, have soft-soaped 
themselves into the good graces of sucklings and superan- 
uated spinsters, nor yet because they can be hired for a 
song. '*Dog cheap" teachers are the most costly on earth. 

They should not be endowed with a capacity to make a 
school-room as asylum of tongues and sounds, but a furnace 
glowing with practical thoughts and living ideas. Nor to 
gallop a school over a frame work of mere mechanical 
memory, turning scholars into wingless parrots — ^but with 
systematized facts, with an analysis of principles and by 
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causation to open wide the door of the understanding, 
Knowledge of human nature and capacity to deal with it 
government, a ready faculty to instil, a fountain to instil, 
from, are the requisites of good teachers. 

To these the eyes of the Committee should be directed. 
It has been my aim by rigid examinations to raise the book- 
ed standard of teacher's qualifications. In this respect all 
our teachers stand well, some can hardly be excelled. The 
hyper-phrenological organ of tumbleaboutiveness is enor- 
mously developed in many of our schools. Our teachers 
fail most in good government. One of our summer and 
two of our winter village schools have thus been rendered 
nearly useless. The others rank in this respect from medi- 
ocrity us to excellence. By law no teacher can draw pay 
for sevices rendered, prior to an examination by the Super- 
intending School Committee, and the exhibition of a certifi- 
cate from him to the Prudential committee. The teacher 
of the summer* term in No. 7, did not apply to me until 
some three weeks after her school began ; she successfully 
passed a rigid examination. Prudential Committees should 
be selected, who have leisure to attend to their sworn 
duties. Some committees have failed to notify me, season- 
ably, of the closing of schools. No teacher can legally 
draw pay until he or she furnished an accurate report to 
the SuperintendiDg School Committee. Our teachers have 
mainly performed this duty, others but partially. The only 
open outbreak was in No. 15. I was compelled to dismiss 
two of the larger boys from that school. Had the teacher 
possessed less amiability, more muscle, steam power, and 
confidence in his own powers, I might have been spared 
this disagreeable duty. The practice of children in pina- 
fores, of entering upon the studies of Algebra, Greek, Latin, 
&c., before they understand the rudiments of their native 
tongue, is a great and growing evil, fostered by the morbid 
ambition of parents and the love of plumes in teacher and 
scholar. 

Practical utilities should be learned first. Mere accom- 
plishments, peacocks' feathers, comet tails, can be glued on 
when there is nothing else to do. Scholars in book-keep- 
ing have made good progress. That and Arithmetic should 
be twin sisters, go hand in hand. Both have the merit of 
utility. 



\ 
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BosCAWEN. — To raise the standard of our common schools, 
nothing is so necessary as the best of teachers. We desire 
to employ the best blacksmith to shoe oar horse, the best 
tailor to make our garments, the best '' hired man'' to do 
our farm work. We consider it true .economy to do so. 
No man is rich enough to be able to have poor help, or to 
get poor work done. Are not our children of much more 
deep and lasting importance than horses and clothing and 
hay-making 7 Be discreet, then, in employing those who 
are to help in their mental and moral training. Never say, 
before children, never say anywhere, that " she will do to 
teach our children." Are not our children as good as any- 
body's ? Are not their bodies, their minds, their souls, 
very dear to us 7 K so, let us not make them feel that we 
think of them so cheaply as the intimation that an inexper- 
ienced, poorly educated, cheaply hired teacher will do for 
them seems to imply. We may be sure that such teachers 
will give our children a very cheap education, and make 
them very cheap men and women. 

Colts must have most careful treatment. None but a 
skillful hand can train a colt, while the reins of the old, 
well-trained horse may be trusted in the hands of a mere 
boy or ignoramous. So with children. Let their first 
training be done by none but the teacher of the divinest 
skill in the affairs of the mind. Then, in later life, it will 
not be easy to misguide or abuse them. 

In seeking out teachers, then, after resolving that we 
will have the best, let us use uncommon care to find theod. 
Inquire of those who know them and the school. And we 
would suggest that the teachers educated in our own town 
have the first claim upon our patronage and are more like- 
ly, than strangers, to enter upon their work with a knowl- 
edge of our condition and wants. As a general thing, we 
have succeeded best when we have judiciously employed 
our home teachers — teachers born or educated in our midst. 
Let us learn wisdom from this, and not be inclined to send 
off for some distant cousin, or take up some stranger, 
who would like, for the pay, to spend a winter vacation 
with us. 

He is not the best teacher who stays in his school the 
longest hours, hears the longest lessons, talks the most, 
gets his classes farthest along in the book ; but rather he 
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who makes the winged hours alive, awakens the most 
thought, excites the liveliest interest, stimulates to inyesti- 
gation, and lays foundations that may never need to be 
laid again. Not so muoh pouring in as draining out should 
be his aim ; not how muck but how well his testimony at 
examination ; not how much show can be made this term, 
but for a life time, yea, for eternity, his object. Such a 
teacher makes men of self-reliance, independent reason, 
lofty purpose. Alas, how few such teachers have we I 
How few such men, in consequence I 

Nor is he the best manager of a school whose only boast 
is that his pupils are perfectly still. None but fools and 
slaves will be kept in this condition. The best manager of 
a school is he who rightly controls and directs the activity 
of his pupils. He has no right to palsy their nerves, keep 
their muscles motionless, restrain their respiration, or 
check the flow of their blood. But he must have the power 
to have a still school — perfectly still, if you please, when 
he requires it. Nor is it to be secured by scolding, fret- 
ting, threatening, nor by any pains or penalties, except in 
some cases of uncommon obstinacy of nature or previous 
ill management, which admit of no delay on account of the 
general good. The best teachers rule by their own firm 
and gentle manners, their decided " word in due season,'* 
their manifest, earnest interest, their skillful planning of 
every thing that contributes to order, and by judicious in- 
tercourse — familiar, respectful and self-respectful — among 
their pupils. All these inspire self-respect, love of the 
teacher, love of the school, love of order ; and, of course, 
cheerful submission, ready acquiescence. 

Teaching and governing must be united in the teacher. 
Nature and art unite to make the best teacher, and one 
who fails to do both well for school and easier to himself 
should never impose himself upon the public. If honest, 
he will not do it. He had better '' get his living" some 
other way. We have but few good teachers, and they are 
to be sought out ; not waited for. Those who go aboat 
asking for schools, like those who ask for public office, are 
not always the most deserving. Let parents covet and 
obtain " the best." 
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Bow. — ^And when teachers are once placed in our school- 
rooms, we have a duty to discharge towards them which 
is highly fraught with importance. No teacher is so insen- 
sible to the withering effects of deliberate, in gratitude, as to 
sacrifice much for the benefit of its author, or so mild and tem- 
porizing in his nature as '^ to lick the hand just raised to shed 
his blood." So little of social consideration do female 
teachers sometimes receive while engaged in their calling, 
and 80 cold and indifferent is the reception they often meet 
with when an odious boarding system compels them to beg 
their living from house to house, that they are induced to 
abandon the employment of school teaching, and go to the 
factory, well knowing that the spinning frame has no parent 
to defame and abuse them for making it work as it ought to 
work. Our school teachers are justly entitled to our pro- 
fonndest respect. They must be paid and encouraged or 
they will not work for us. As a class none can more justly 
claim the sympathy of our whole community, than those 
who are engaged in the magnanimous duties of fitting and 
preparing our youthful population for the active discharge 
of the various duties incident to human life. When we can 
properly appreciate the services of our common school 
instructors — when our treatment towards them is charac- 
terized by proper evidences of courtesy and respect, then, 
and not till then, can we claim for our schools that high 
distinction which ever has and ever will be the pride of 
every enlightened community. 



Bradfobd. — It is often the case that one fails to keep a 
good school, and yet it will be difficult to say why, and 
more so to make others feel why, it is so. 

Now in order that a school be rightly disciplined, the 
moral feelings must be exercised and a kindly disposition 
cultivated. Pupils must be made to feel that they have 
some interest in the school, and their happiness and their 
good, will be promoted by a regard to order. But how 
shall a right feeling, be established and sustained. Can it 
be done by unbending sternness and severity ? can it be 
done by peevishness and scolding ? can it be accomplished 
8 
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by capriciousness which will good-naturedly allow any irreg- 
ularities, to day, and to-morrow with a sort of passionate 
frenzy inflict severe punishment, for the most trifling devia^ 
tion ? Far otherwise. Such parents,* and such teachers 
can never exercise a wholesome discipline. Let it not be 
forgotten that "as is the teacher, so will be the school," 
and yet more truly " as are the parents, so will be both the 
teacher and the school." 



Canterbury. — We find those teachers who are the most 
ambitious and exhibit the most life are the most successfaL 
No lazy person should enter the school-room as a teacher, 
let his other qualifications be what they may. What the 
teacher desires the scholar to be he should be himself. 
Then again every teacher as long as he is permitted to re- 
main in the school, should receive the entire confidence of 
the parent— for when that is withdrawn the usefulness of 
the school is at an end. 



Concord. — A serious hindrance to the success of our 
schools, of all grades, is to be found in a large number of 
absences from the regular sessions. The loss arising from 
this cause, is equal to one-fifth of the whole school time of 
the year — to say nothing of the indirect loss to the other 
members of the school. A large proportion of this loss is 
attributable to two causes : sickness and negligence of pa- 
rents, who allow their children to remain at home for 
frivolous reasons, or for no reason at all. The latter cause 
can only be remedied by parents themselves; and until 
they awake to a sense of the wrong which they inflict upon 
their children, and through them upon the community, by 
thus gratifying their whims, this evil will remain to curse 
our schools. The first cause can be removed, in a great 
measure, by the practical application of some of the most 
commonly received principles of hygiene, to the regulation 
of the temperature and ventilation of our school-rooms. 
Some mode of ventilation should be devised other than 
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opening a window to let in a whirlwind of cold air upon 
the heads of the children. A very little expenditure of 
money on the part of the District, might remedy this evil, 
and no doubt add to the health of the children. 

Another matter we would urge upon parents is this : 
That they should visit the schools oftener. It is a duty 
you owe your children, the teacher and the public. When 
you assumed the responsibilites of parents, there came also 
duties, which are not to be disregarded. It is your duty 
to know by personal experience, into whose hands you 
commit the care of your children, and that too, at the most 
susceptible period of their lives, when habits are formed 
that will follow them through life. If the teacher is one 
fitted for the task, he or she has a claim to your sympathy 
and co-operation in the development and instruction of the 
immortal nature of your children. As an individual mem- 
ber of the body politic, it is your duty also to aid and en- 
courage by your presence the public schools. The scholars 
are encouraged to fresh eflforts by the visits of those whom 
they know to be interested in their welfare. There is not 
a man or a woman who would entrust the most trivial 
manual labor to another person, without almost daily sup- 
ervision ; and there is not a farmer, worthy of the name, 
who would not pay at least weekly visits to his flocks and 
herds. May not the question come home to those who dis- 
regard this duty, with most serious earnestness; " How 
much better is a man than a sheep ?" 



DuNBABTON. — Let US also remember that good teachers 
Qsually make good schools ; and these may truly be said to 
mould and elevate the standard of society. It is pleasing 
to notice that a deeper interest has prevailed during the 
past year in regard to our schools than has been the case 
usually. This is indeed evident from the fact that at the 
examination of most of the schools in town, the houses 
have been filled almost to overflowing with spectators ; also 
the spirit of emulation to excel has seemed to prevail 
almost universally on the part of the scholars. How in- 
teresting to all to witness this state of things in regard to 
our schools! Where is the individual that can regret' 
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Spending a few hours with the teacher and scholars at the 
close of each term of school, to witness the examination 
of those for whom they feel a deep interest — their sons 
and daughters. Let every parent, yes, let eyerj friend of 
education make it a rule of action that every term of school 
shall be visited at least once or more ; also let every 
parent urge upon his child the necessity of constant atten- 
dance at school at all times. Promptness in this matter, 
as well as all others connected with the school, goes to make 
what is termed a good and profitable school. The several 
districts of the town have been fortunate during the past 
year in securing the services of able and efficient teachers. 



Hennieeb. — The instruction in reading, in many schools, 
is very far from being as thorough as it should be. Each 
scholar is required to read so many times a day and so 
many lines at a time as a matter of mere ceremony, with 
little and often no criticism from the teacher, either in the 
pronunciation of words, or the no less important matter, 
modulation of voice. Scholars are improperly classed. 
We find in nearly all our schools, scholars reading in Town's 
Fourth Reader whose capacities will not admit of their 
reading beyond the Second, blundering and stammering 
over exercises, which even our most accomplished teachers 
cannot read correctly without previous study, and under- 
standing as imperfectly what they read as were it Greek or 
Latin. This is a grave error. It is imposing upon a boy 
the task of a full grown man. It has a direct tendency to 
create a distaste for reading, to engender pernicious habits, 
and seriously to retard due progress. The reading exer- 
cise should be calculated to interest the pupil, and should 
be adapted to his comprehension, and the teacher should 
insist that it be read with some near approach to proprie- 
ty. 

A very erroneous idea appears to pervade a portion of 
the community in regard to what literary qualification 
should be required of teachers. Some contend that it is 
enough that teachers shall know what they are expected to 
teach. Prudential Committees present candidates for ap- 
probation, knowing them to be utterly deficient in the 
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qualifications required by law, excusing themselves by say- 
ing that their school is backward, that reading and spelling 
only will be required to be taught, and insisting that in 
Buch cases a discrimination should be made. As is the 
school-master so is the school. No stronger reason can be 
urged for the employment of first class teachers than the 
backward condition of schools, and so long as a District is 
content with the services of illiterate and incompetent 
teachers, so long must Jhey be content that their children 
grow up ignorant and uncultivated. 

The yonng gentleman, or lady, who, with the multiplied 
facilities of the present time for gaining a knowledge of 
books, does not possess the requisite perseverence and 
capacity to ac quire the limited literary attainments requir- 
ed by law, is in no respect a suitable person to assume the 
responsible position of teacher in any school, however small 
in point of numbers, or however tender of age or backward 
may be the pupils. 



HooKSBTT. — I am happy to notice by the Registers the 
increase of visits of parents to the school-room over the 
past year. I am glad to see this much neglected duty in a 
reforming way. It has too long been neglected to the dis- 
advantage of our schools. Tho presence of the parent 
often in the school-room gives the scholar an impetus which 
nothing can dispel or abate. It shows to your children 
that you have an interest in their welfare, and while it 
shows the solicitude you have for them, it encourages to do 
weU in future, by showing to them that you appreciate well- 
doing in the past. It inspires your children to worthy 
action. It also strengthens and encourages your teachesr 
— ^it enlists them to exertion in your behalf. 

To parents and friends let me say, that the care you 
should guard well, above all other, is the care of the school- 
room — the care of your children. It is a duty you owe to 
your children and to your race, for it will be but a short 
time at longest ere you will all one by one pass oflf the 
stage of action, and the various and varied responsibilities 
that now rest upon you will very soon, be transferred to your 
children; and it behooves you all, as a duty, to look well 
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to the preparation of these events, that your children may- 
be prepared and qualified to act ably^ faithfully and honor- 
ably their parts } doing honor to themselves^ their parent- 
age, and their country. 



HoPKiNTON. — The teacher, too, needs his library com- 
posed of books giving an account of the most approved 
methods of teaching all the branches required to be taught 
in schools. Every teacher should take some Journal of 
Education. The JV. H. Journal of Education ought to be 
in the hands of every N. H. teacher, male and female. 
These books and Journals contain many important sugges- 
tions, general, particular, and miscellaneous, of great value 
to the teacher. An acquaintance with the beat conducted 
schools in the State, or in the neighboring States, and a 
knowledge of the history of ediication in Europe and 
America, will expand one's views, and enhance his useful- 
ness. The experience of others properly comprehended 
and practically applied becomes common property, and our 
youth are better educated by the combined wisdom of the 
many. Without these helps, the teacher, more than any 
other profession, is liable to be a person of one idea. 
Egotism and self-esteem become his ruling genius. Let 
teachers by judicious reading and personal observation, 
possess themselves of expanded and enlightened views of 
their duties, and these objectionable peculiarities will 
vanish. There is one class of teachers that make teaching 
an intermediate stepping stone to business, or to some pro- 
fession. They are like passengers in a rail-road car; they 
wish to reach their place of destination with the greatest 
possible expedition. They are not always the most profit- 
able teachers. They cannot aflFord to incur nvuck expense 
to augment their usefulness. Teachers should cherish a 
love for teaching, and should strive to elevate their pro- 
fession. 

Politeness should receive its due share of attention among 
other school duties. The teacher should himself be a mod- 
el of politeness, a living exemplification of its principles. 
The bow of the boy as he enters the school-room, and the 
cheerful good morning interchanged between teacher and 
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papil; are like snnshine on the feelings of the child. The 
recognition of each other in the street, and the customary 
salutations on meeting, have a direct tendency to create 
juvenile self-respect, and to awaken a vigorous interest in 
the teacher, and in his instructions. Teach scholars to be 
habitually polite, and habit will become a second nature. 
Let them be taught duly to regard each other's rights. — 
Thus they learn the duties of citizens. Suppose one borrows 
a book of another, let him say thank you on receiving and 
returning it. Respect to superiors and to the aged should 
be strongly inculcated. 



Newbury. — A person's success in teaching depends upon 
wo natural qualifications. A tact to govern well, and an 
aptness to teach. When these are combined in the same 
individual, with proper acquired ability, that person will 
be at home in the school-room. 

But when either of these natural traits of character is 
deficient, the person will not give such general satisfaction 
in teaching as those who are blessed with them. In some 
districts they succeed well, while in others, with different 
dispositions with which to deal, they may make almost a 
complete failure. It is not expected that every one who 
enters upon the labor of teaching, will have in full posses- 
sion these two natural qualifications, and therefore we can- 
not expect to be so fortunate in town as to secure none as 
teachers, who do come short in' giving perfect satisfaction. 

Knowing that individuals differ in these natural traits of 
character, it should prompt us to throw the mantle of charity 
over the youth who has not been as successful in teaching 
as some others. It should be felt to be no disparagement, 
to a person's character, not to succeed well in teaching 
unless there is a manifest perversion of talent. 

The individual has simply mistaken the field of labor 
for which he is fitted. Such should readily correct the 
mistake into which they have fallen, by relinquishing teach- 
ing, and find employment in that which is more congenial 
to their natural talents. Those should be obtained for the 
momentous duty of educating the rising generation, who 
have a heart for the work ; — ^who know what they teach ; — 
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who work not merely for pay, but have a noble purpose, 
the highest usefulness and happiness of those committed 
to their care. 



Pembroke. — All will agree that it is desirable to receive 
in return as much as possible for the money expended, and 
yet there seems, on the part of many, a want of clear and 
intelligent views as to how this is to be accomplished. 
Practical business men have learned that the best facilities 
for carrying on their business are the cheapest and most 
profitable. Yet an inspection of our school-houses, school 
apparatus, and libraries, would indicate that the same 
degree of intelligence does not exist in regard to the edu- 
cation of our children. To accommodate over three hun- 
dred children and youth, there are but three good, com- 
fortable school-houses. Some, being in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, present quite a forbidding appearance, and afford any 
thing but an inviting place to study, especially in winter. 

But our schools might be made much more profitable 
with the facilities we have for instruction, if proper interest 
were manifested on the part of parents. Care should be 
taken in selecting proper persons for Prudential Commit- 
tees. They should be such as are interested in popular 
education, and such as will manifest that interest by a care- 
ful oversight of the schools ; studying their wants and pro- 
viding for them, as the proper agents of the District. The 
Prudential Committee can do much to aid and encourage 
the teacher, and to give character to the school. It may 
require some time and labor, but for it he will feel more 
than compensated in witnessing the increased interest and 
progress of the school. And if more attention is required 
than he can well afford to give, the District can much bet- 
ter afford to pay for such service than to be without it, 
even though it be necessary to shorten the school for that 
purpose. 

Parents should make more effect to become acquainted 
with the teacher^ and, if possible, interested in him person- 
ally. Not only would it be much more pleasant for all 
concerned, but the interest manifested in the teacher 
would increase his interest in the sohooL Teachers should 
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not be looked upon and treated as strangers^ but as per- 
sons intimately connected with ourselves and our interests ; 
as those co-operating with us in the high and holy work of 
fitting our children for usefalness and happiness. Our 
teacher sounds much better than the teacher. 

It is a rule which can not be too strictly followed, that, 
in employing teachers, we should get the best. They are 
the cheapest at any price. And it should also be remem- 
bered, that two or three terms by the same teacher, are 
worth much more than the same number of terms by dijler- 
ent teachers. None but those who have had experience 
are prepared to estimate the advantage a teacher has who 
is acquainted with the habits, advancement and dispositions 
of the different scholars in school. He is prepared to 
enter at once upon his work, while a stranger must become 
acquainted with his pupils before he can be of the highest 
use to the school. 



PiTTSFiELD. — ^Before closing, two points of a general 
character should be attended to, as they stand seriously 
in the way of our school advancement. One is, the me- 
chanical or parrot-like manner, so to speak, which many 
pursue in " getting their lessons." That is, they simply 
memorize the words of the book, or teacher without stop- 
ping to think about the real ideas contained, or their appli- 
cability to practice. In this way a child may go through 
a book and get all the set question to answer as quickly as 
thought, when at the same time let questions be proposed 
on the same points but varying a little only in words and 
they can tell nothing about it. Hence take some of these 
" very smart scholars" for answering set questions so 
promptly, and put in an interrogation of a little different 
form and they are thrown completely off from the track. 
The other point is the habit of " getting the lesson" simply 
for to-day or for this particular occasion, giving themselves 
no further thought or trouble about it, so that in a few days 
all traces of what they labored so hard to memorize is gone 
from mind. Here lies the true reason why so many schol- 
ars have to be put back every term so near where they - 
commenced the term before, a fact that has caused more 
than one parent to make rather severe remarks about the 
teacher's not permitting a son or daughter to go ahead. 
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Sanbornton. — That teacher who does his or her duty 
fully faithfully and efficiently, is above price. To this they 
should be encouraged by all laudible means, by parents, 
committees, and by all in public or private life. A world 
of youth demands it at our hands. The future destiny of 
nations waiting a lodgment in their possession demands it. 
And nobly, manfully, generously should we meet the requisi- 
tion. A worse that the curse of Meroz awaits us if we do 
not. 

But that this vast work will go on without any friction of 
machinery we must not suppose. We must expect that for 
a few cents, some will clog the wheels ; that, for diflference 
of judgment others will apply the brake, for it never was 
otherwise. And it is well always to have some on the 
look-out to prevent too great speed. 

But whether from habit or the expectation of curing an 
evil, people complain, it is difficult to determine. But, from 
some cause, there is much complaint of our district schools 
at the present day. From almost every one we hear " Our 
schools are not so good as formerly." We think this is 
partly true and partly false. This we will not argue. Our 
inquiry now, is, in regard to the source of this complaint. 
It comes from those who have no scholars and those who 
have. If it be true the deficiency must exist in the parents 
or guardians, teachers or books, school houses, superinten- 
dents or scholars ; in some, part, or in all. The question, 
is, if there is deterioration, where is it to find its source ? 
If this can be found and a remedy applied relief can be ob- 
tained. The more usual form of the complaint, is, " Our 
Teachers are deficient." And who are these Teachers ? 
Are they not raised among us, and not unfrequently the 
sons and daughters of our own townsmen ? Whence then 
their imbecility ? Have they not been well bred ? Well 
taught ? If not, where rests the blame ? Has the stock 
degenerated ? And if so, where is the blame, if any ? And 
if the stock has degenerated in the case of the teachers, 
how is it with the scholars ? And if both^ where is the 
ground of complaint? Better material, in either case, 
would succeed better. I leave this for your own solution. 
Let us turn to the school-room. The teacher is of the 
right metal. Now we shall have an old-fashioned good 
school. The scholars are classified as their proficiency 
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requires. The school is regulated as its interest demands. 
But a head-flaw comes. Father says, Johnny shall read in 
another class. Mother says, Susie shall not get that lesson, 
and if it is not so they shall not go to school and so they 
stay at home, and " Our Teachers are not as good as form- 
erly." The parents wish to govern the Teacher, and if 
they do not succeed, of course, the teacher is too blame. 
But if a teacher that can and will do hig or her duty, is not 
permitted so to do does not the complaint turn upon 
the complainer? Does not the degeneracy lay back of 
the school-room in the homes of your scholars? And 
if we are unwilling to have those measures pursued 
necessary to recover the lost glory of your schools, 
why cast all the blame upon those who (some at least,) 
are ready and able on their part, if allowed, to do it ? 
And is not this much like the dog that would neither eat 
nor let others? And if so, need we look for defici- 
encies in books, school-houses or Superintendents ? For in 
relation to books good or bad, murmurers never were want- 
ing, and in relation to Superintendents, good, bad or indiff- 
erent, it is no better. With some the work of the Super- 
intendent is useless and they so teach their children. And 
sometimes doubtless it has been so. But it is no better if 
they do their whole duty. If they do nothing it is worth 
nothing, and if they honestly and efficiently perform 
their duty then they are considered officious, and so do 
nothing or do something. The grumblers perform their 
work. 

It appears, then, that some are bound to complain and 
equally bound to keep matters so as to have occasion. 
What then? Why, they must complain to the end, and all 
having anything to do with our schools must seek to do 
their work promptly and faithfully, come favor or disfavor. 
But when this is the case some will succeed better than 
others. 

So it has been the year past with your teachers. Not- 
withstanding all the degeneracy implied by complainers we 
have had some good, and some superior teachers, while 
others have been attended with less success ; and none so 
bad but that we might have had worse. The principal de- 
fects have been, in order, knowledge of human nature, and 
in first principles. The elements of superiority were, 
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executive talent, tact, thoroughness and energy. A teacher 
needs to be a " living soul" a live text-bookj and work with 
a will. Some of your teachers were young and inexperi- 
enced. Some had not seen enough of the world, and need- 
ed that maturity of judgment which is gained thereby. Sev- 
eral taught in their own Districts and would have succeed- 
ed better somewhere else. As a rule, we think teachers do 
not succeed as well at home. 



Salisbury. — Superficial habits of study should in all 
cases, be avoided in our primary schools. Patient, thorough, 
and exact training must be early secured, if we would 
impart soundness to the understanding. If the first acquisi- 
tions in knowledge are of a faulty character, all subsequent 
attainments must be equally so. Our schools should never 
attempt anything more than what they can do thoroughly. 
Let them begin with the simplest principles of learning, 
and as far as they advance let it be thorough work. When 
an individual has become a good speller, as well as an 
accurate, and impressive reader, and has acquired an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the first principles of Arithmetic, 
and Grammar, he is then prepared to enlarge the fields of 
study, and extend his inquiries over a larger surface. We 
should in the choice of our Prudential Committee, be care- 
ful to select men that will perform their several duties 
promptly, fearlessly, and impartially, no respecters of per- 
sons, or creeds, and having an eye single to the means which 
are productive of the greatest good. 
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CHESHIRE COUNTY. 

Alstead. — In most of the school districts in town the 
schools have been of too short duration. In one or two 
instances there has been but six or eight weeks of school 
in a district during the year. Let me appeal to your rea- 
son and common sense, and ask if such things are right ? 
If we are not morally bound to do something more to edu- 
cate our children than to give them the benefit, if such it 
can be called, of six or eight weeks schooling a year ? Let 
us raise a sum of money suflScient to give each school district 
in town a school of at least respectable length and at least 
twice a year. 

Many of the school houses in town are not what they 
should be. They are old and dilapidated. Fifty years ago 
they were, perhaps, comfortable structures, but to-day they 
stand as monuments to tell the passer-by where our young 
children congregate during the cold days of winter, to 
shiver with the cold, or to be exposed to a temperature of 
from seventy-five to one-hundred degrees. We pay to phy- 
sicians yearly more to repair the damage done the physical 
organization of our children by setting in our cold and ill- 
ventilated school houses, than it would cost us to erect a 
neat and comfortable school house in a majority of the 
districts in town. 

Prudential Committees do not always do justice to their 
districts in the selection of teachers. The idea which seems 
prevalent in town is that we must engage cheap teachers. 
Visit our schools, examine the scholars in the various 
branches taught, and then say if we have not already been 
cursed with too many such. It is the humble opinion of 
your committee that not more than one teacher in ten that 
has taught during the past year, is qualified as an instructor 
of youth. Perhaps their knowledge of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and the other branches which they have been required 
to give instruction in, has been suflBcient, but of what avail 
is all this if they are still wanting in the most desirable 
ingredient, common sense ? When a teacher proposes to 
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teach your school for the beggarly pittance of ten or twelve 
dollars per month, rest assured that such a man is no par- 
ticular use as a teacher. Engage good teachers, teachers 
of established reputation, pay their liberally and rest assar* 
ed you will reap an abundant reward. 

Let us then look to these things. Let us raise more 
money. Erect new and commodious school houses. Engage 
teachers of ability and pay them liberally. Visit your 
schools at least twice during each term — and finally let us 
engage in the subject of common schools with a new zeaL 



Chesterfield. — In four districts in this town there are 
not over twenty-five scholars in all 1 and it would take five 
of the smallest districts to make one good social lively 
school. If the scholars in these five districts were all put 
into one house, one teacher would be far more useful to 
them, than five now are, in the present state of separation 
and solitude. It is, at best, a kind of sorrowful enterprise, 
for a teacher to go through all the ceremonies of the school 
room, day after day, teaching four or six scholars I There 
can be no variety — no emulation, — ^nor life and motion 
enough to keep off the dyspepsia and blues. Think o f it. 

What man, in the acts of common wisdom, would purchase 
one and one-half acres of ground in five different sections 
of the town for planting, and then hire five different men by 
the month, all summer, to hoe each one his half acre ? If 
a man was any calculator, he would sell or rent these differ- 
ent patches, or in some way reduce them to one, and hire 
only one man, to take care of one piece, five or ten times as 
large in one place, for one-fifth of the expense and get five 
times the profit. " I speak as to wise men, judge," and 
decide as seemeth your good. 

Prudential Committees, a word, — ^Every Prudential Com- 
mittee would do well to look at a teacher two or three 
times, and at the state and character of his school to be 
taught, two or three times, before employing a person to 
teach. Every good teacher is not qualified always, to teach 
successfully every school, any more than every good farmer 
is qualified to take charge of every farm, small or large, 
rough or smooth. And further, it might be safer in most 
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cases, to employ a stranger, unless the district are unani- 
mously in favor of an old acquaintance. 

A word to Parents.—- When a teacher has been once 
engaged and begun his task, parents can do much in help- 
ing the teacher be useful to their children, by speaking 
respectfully and wisely of that teacher, in the presence of 
their children or inspiring in them a hope and purpose to 
do well. To talk against a teacher before their children, 
is to make a matter already bad, much worse. " He that 
refraineth his lips," in this case, " is wise." Any tune once 
pitched by the parents is easily sung by the children. 

A word upon the qualification of Teachers, — Not every 
person of talents and of book learning is qualified to teach 
school, and this is not always to be decided by the age. 
Some are as ripe in character at sixteen as othera^are at 
twenty ; and just as go«d. Many can keep a school, who 
are not qualified to teach a school. 

1. In addition to talents and book learning, there should 
be a spontaneous desire and pleasure in teaching. 

2. Furthermore a teacher should possess some vivacity, 
some ready accommodation of manners, — and ability to 
turn this way and that in the school room, on short notice. 

3. Moreover, a teacher should be able to govern a school, 
and that too without noise and bluster. And to govern 
others well, a person must first be able to govern himself 
or herself. If scholars are provoking, as some always be, 
a teacher should try to keep his own resentment where the 
flint keeps its fire. If the scholar wax hot, let the teacher 
keep cool, and one hot body alone will soon lower its tem- 
perature. 



TiTZWiLLiAM. — The items as to moral conduct and stu- 
diousness have never before been reported by your super- 
intendents. I am induced to try the experiment, as no 
harm can arise from it at least. Possibly good may come 
of it. Spaces for the record have long been set apart in the 
registers. If there is any use in the teacher's keeping the 
record it would seem that the facts elicited should be 
reported to the town. I know that as statistics, they can- 
not be relied on with mathematical exactness. Tardiness 
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and dismissals can be given with entire accuracy, whereas, 
it is a matter of judgment only, as regards the items under 
consideration. For this reason we shall expect to find 
more or less discrepancy in the general results. To illus- 
trate this by the items now given : — In moral deportment 
in Summer, one-hundred and forty seven scholars are mark- 
ed ordinary, that is, they are of average quality. Then if 
the judgment is made on the assumption that the town in 
its entirety is the standard, we should have an equal num- 
ber above and below this general average. We, however, 
find that fifty are marked above while only ten are below. 
No standard is authoritatively prescribed by which to meas- 
ure these items, and each teacher probably adopts that of 
his or her own circle of experience and observation. As 
then, the standard in diflferent districts will be quite vari- 
able, comparisons of one district with another, or of one 
town with another, cannot be drawn without much allow- 
ance. But I am inclined to think the record of these char- 
acteristics should be encouraged. They are the essentials 
of a school. The good or bad behavior of the scholars, 
and their attention or inattention to their studies, consti- 
tute the general summing up of its condition. However 
desirable it may be to break up the bad habits of tardiness 
and getting dismissed, they can bear no comparison to the 
great fundamental design of our schools — moral and intel- 
lectual education. Let us never lose sight of this design ; 
and if the record of deportment and study can be made in 
any faint degree to approach in efficacy its employment as 
to tardiness &c., we must all rejoice. 

In regard to tardiness and dismissals we have happily 
arrived at a stage which leaves little more to desire. In 
the year 1843-4, when tardiness was first recorded, there 
were four hundred and eighty-six marks. But the roll at 
that time was called but once a day and excuses were allow- 
ed, beMdes, so that for these reasons as well as from some 
subsequent reports when the roll was called twice a day 
and with increasing exactness as to time, we may fairly 
call the tardiness in that year as high at least as eight hun- 
dred. Contrast this with the sixty-five for the past year, 
(and they have sometimes been even less,) and what an 
improvement is manifested ! The diminution of dismissals 
has been quite as marked for the time of records. In 



1856-7 (the first year reported,) they were five hundred 
and twenty-three^ Now, in only two years, I am able to 
announce the number at only one hundred and seventy-fiye 1 
After these hap^y results less effort will be required in the 
future. But we should never allow any material retrograde 
movement to take place, and indeed, we may welK strive 
for the entire abolition of the evils. But it should be said, 
let the record be made with entire honesty — no excuse 
being allowed to obliterate a mark. Tardiness is tardiness 
whatever be the cause, and the only way to make a fair 
and reliable record is to charge it to the scholar whenever 
not present to answer to his name. An excuse once ad- 
mitted, there will be no end to them. So, too, scholars 
should never be allowed to absent themselves when tardy 
in order to escape the mark. They came too late and by 
going away they doubly enhance the offence ; for to tardi- 
ness, which cannot bo obliterated, however the school record 
may stand, they voluntarily add the deep fault of absence, 
if they return home, aud the still darker misdemeanor of 
truancy, if they do not. I have heard since the close of 
the schools some charges against one or two of the Winter 
teachers, that they were very loose as to the time of mak- 
ing the call, and were in fact, not unfrequently quite tardy 
themselves. I cannot now investigate the matter, and 
deem it best not to designate the inculpated parties. 
Teachers should take especial pains to avoid setting so bad 
an example. 



GiLsuM. — Most of the school houses, too, are far from 
being wiiat the interests of the schools demand. It is 
lamentable that, while new and greatly improved houses 
are starbi.i*^ up in sister towns around us, ours, so far from 
being improved, are, many of them* at least, going to decay. 
It is to be feared that many of us think less of the comfort 
and welfaro of our ciiildren in the school-room than of our 
beasts in their quarters. The disastrous consequences 
both to health and improvement they cannot fail to experi- 
ence. 

Far too little attention is paid, in many of the schools, to 
that most important work on elementary education — the 
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spelling-book. Scholars are too anxious to press forward 
to what they call the higher branches, little realizing that a 
thorough knowledge of this book is essential to prepare 
the way for the successful pursuit of every other branch of 
education. Some of the teachers have felt this and acted 
accordingly ; while others have greatly tried us by their 
neglect. 

The variety of text-books in some of the schools is a 
sore evil. This arises, in some instances from neglect to 
procure those recommended by the committee. In others 
from a wish, by the scholars to introduce some favorite 
book. This has been done in some Instances in relation 
to Grammar, to the injury, it is believed, not only of those 
more immediately concerned, but also others by the multi- 
plication of classes and the consequent detraction from 
each class of the time needed for recitation. And it has 
proved a serious question whether all ought not to be con- 
fined to the list of books prescribed by the committee. 



Hinsdale.-^ When I consider the little interest manifested 
by parents and guardians in the different districts in town, 
I have thought it very strange that our schools are in as 
flourishing condition as they appear to be. Our schools are 
not what they ought to be, nor what they might be, if there 
was as much interest taken by parents in our schools, as there 
is in some of the towns in the county. The town at their 
annual meeting will vote to raise some $300,00 a year in 
addition to what the law requires the town to raise, and 
nine-tenths never enter the school-room to visit a school 
during the year. If you desire good schools parents must 
manifest more interest in them, and the different districts 
should at their annual meeting make choice of their best 
men for Prudential Committee, and those committees should 
use their best exertions to obtain the best of teachers — and 
in this way you may have profitable schools. 



Jaffbey. — The morbid sensibility, produced by the theory 
advocated some twelve years ago, by a few leading mias 
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in the cause, which was — moral suasion, the only true meth- 
od of governing a school — is now pretty generally believed 
to be UDSOund and unsafe. In fact, this doctrine aimed a 
death blow at the very foundation of our schools, and if it 
had been universally established, must have ultimately de- 
molished these noble institutions, on which are based our 
fond hopes of the virtue, intelligence, usefulness and pros- 
perity of the rising generation j its inevitable tendency was 
to bring about a state of anarchy and confusion in our pub- 
lic schools. It must therefore be gratifying to all friends 
of the cause, that a more correct view is now taken of this / 
subject — that the sentiment is becoming more general in 
favor of a strict and thorough discipline. We find that 
committees, teachers and parents, are now far more united 
in the opinion, that we must have good order in our schools, 
and if it cannot be secured by mild means, more decisive 
measures must be taken, even to the extent of sparing not 
rod ," and is not this reasonable ? Is it not the first duty 
of the pupil to render strict obedience to the wholesome 
laws and regulations of the schools ? The future history 
of the majority of those who manifest a spirit of insubordi- 
nation in their school days, furnishes a suflScient answer. 
The sentiment favorable to enforcing obedience in our 
schools, even by corporeal punishment, if necessary, is 
already producing its beneficial results, and our educational 
interesta are assuming a more healthy tone. 



Kbenb. — ^We believe any practical physiologist would say 
that a child that is not. able to walk a mile to school, is 
not able to sit six hours a day in the school-room and attend 
to the duties of a scholar. 

We wish to allude to one thing further, viz : the very 
serious difficulty apparent in nearly all our schools, in the 
fact that it is considered simply a matter of choice on the 
pari of the pupil whether he will get his lesson or not. 
He, in no way that he cares any thing about, suffers if he 
does not, and often thinks he is cunning and shrewd, in 
getting over the lesion superficially, or, failing utterly, 
giving some trivial excuse. The fault is not in the ability 
of the pupil to get the lesson, but in the fact that the pupil 
is not made to feel that he must get the lesson. 
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In the few schools where the pupil has been detained 
until he got the lesson, or otherwise been made to get it, 
an almost uniform accuracy and readiness in recitation has 
been secured. Parents should be willing to have their 
children detained, if need be, until night, or to have them 
punished otherwise, rather than have them pass term after 
term over their studies, with little or no advantage; and 
teachers should have so much interest in the progress of 
each of their pupils, that they will give them no peace 
until they come up to the mark. There are some few pupils 
in most districts that need no urging. 

If teachers will begin the term rightly, as respects order 
and scholarship, undertaking no more than they can attend 
to, with the proper co-operation of the district, the cases 
will be rare where a thorough, orderly school, will not be 
the result. 



Marlboro*. — The examination of teachers has, in the 
endeavors of the committee, been thoroughly and judicious- 
ly performed ; and in every instance the satisfaction given 
of their competency to fill their responsible and respective 
stations, was such, as almost to a certainty to warrant 
success. Yet of their merits and demerits in literary 
qualifications, alone, are we enabled to judge, for back of 
all this, the "Model Teacher " has a secret, in aptness to 
teach and govern. * This can only be brought to light, by 
actual service in the ranks, by practical demonstration. 
Teachers should be perfect specimens as far as may be, of 
what we would have the scholars. They should not only 
place before their pupils the many noble precepts with 
which the world is so abundantly supplied but should couple 
with these faithful monitors, the worthy example. 

Every action, word aud deed should be such as might be 
faithfully copied by all. Then should we see the budding 
germs of our loved country gently opening and unlolding 
their interior genius to bloom in wisdom, in virtue and in 
holiness. Manner should be studied as well as matter. 
Our teachers in the main have been faithful in the discharge 
of their duties, and have shown themselves well worthy the 
position they occupied. 
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Nelson. — ^The first object of the teacher should be to 
iuterest every scholar in the pursuit of knowledge. This 
is no easy task, for there are many bright ^ children, who, 
while young, have no taste for study, and to* a few who are 
older, every lesson is an irksome task. But it is believed 
by some, that there is a way to interest every scholar in the 
exercises of the school-room ; that the only difficulty is to 
find it. If the teacher is fortunate enough to find that way, 
the work of governing will be comparatively easy, and the 
school will make rapid progress in learning. 



RiNDGB. — ^Your committee think, that to hire teachers 
because they are relatives or acquaintances of ours, or be- 
cause they would attend our meeting even, is a decided 
mistake ; and too frequently furnishes us with second class 
teachers. We admit that it is pleasant to enjoy the society 
of friends and to have them attend our meeting, but when 
we are hiring teachers for our schools we should inquire 
for those who are thoroughly qualified for that place, and 
our laws plainly specify what those qualifications are. 

We are also persuaded that too many female teachers 
are employed in our winter schools; the result is a want 
of good order among some scholars, who ought to be ex- 
amples worthy of imitation. 



SwANZBT. — ^We have, by agitating the most glaring evils 
in our schools, in those meetings, almost banished them 
from our .midst — such as whispering, tardiness, and getting 
excused from school duties on frivolous causes. Some of 
the schools have hardly had an instance of tardiness to 
record, and in all a great improvement is manifest in regard 
to all the above named evils. We are more and more con- 
vinced of the utility and importance of Common School 
Associations, and all citizens, who have the interest of our 
Common Schools at heart, should readily and earnestly 
lend their aid in sustaining an institution of so much prac- 
tical benefit to the cause of education. 
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What nobler cause can possibly engage our attention, 
and our strong and earnest eflForts ? What field of labor 
will so certainly and promptly bring its rich rewards ? The 
welfare of us as citizens of a common heritage, the welfare 
of our children, of society, and of our institutions^ sacred 
to every member of this great and glorious Republic, of 
science, arts, letters and liberties, the welfare of all those 
conservative elements, that combine to form, in a great 
degree, the firm, permanent, solid bases of the wisest and 
best government that ever blest the earth. These, and 
many other important considerations, call for our untiring^ 
and persevering efforts in promoting the cause of popular 
education. 



Troy. — There is with some teachers, too great confine- 
ment to text books, and a neglect, if not want of ability to 
unfold principles. By rules furnished they can mechanical- 
ly aid the pupil in action according to them — ^but without 
an acquaintance of the first principles upon which rules 
are based on the rudiments upon which subsequent work is 
founded, the teacher cannot successfully explain to the 
pupil. Hence it follows that we should favor all well con- 
ducted institutions and schools, suited to furnish teachers 
with requisite qualifications. 



Walpole. — We have often said, and another year's ex- 
perience has confirmed us in the belief that the first requi- 
site to a good school is a good teacher. ^<As is the teacher 
so is the school," is a truthful proverb. We want teach- 
ers not only well qualified in the branches to be taught, 
but also competent to govern and give character to the 
school. If the teacher is not able to maintain discipline of 
himself, no one else can do it for him. He must keep the 
school. If he is deficient, no advice or assistance of the 
committee can supply that deficiency. 

Some of the teachers, in making their report to the com- 
mittee, complain that their efforts have been seriously hia- 
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dered by the influence of dancing schools, which a large 
portion of the scholars attended. A school report is no 
place to preach against dancing in general, yet so far as it 
has a bearing on the success of our schools, we have a right 
to express our opinion. We have been teachers ourselves, 
and have had experience in this matter, and we doubt not 
these complaints are well founded. If parents wish to neu- 
tralize all eflforts for the prosperity of our schools, let them 
encourage their children in going to dancing schools, balls 
and parties three or four times in the week during the 
term, and they will most eflFectually accomplish their pur- 
pose. It is vain to say that these things do not infringe 
upon school hours. Every one who has ever been a teacher, 
knows that they do aflFect the school in all its relations, by 
taking the minds and hearts of the scholars away from their 
studies. 



Westmoreland. — We apprehend that the art of writing 
is being neglected altogether too much in our schools. 
Something should be done to redeem this art. Good writ- 
ing and good spelling are indispensable requisites in the 
business of life. At the present, some caution is needed 
in reference to introducing too many of the 'higher studies 
into our schools. Too many of our scholars are rushing 
into the higher branches before they have learned the ele- 
ments or the first principles. Few are the scholars who 
really know and understand the spelling book and the most 
common books of learning. Scholars should be made to 
feel that useful knowledge, not a great abundance of books, 
makes the true man or woman. ^ 



Winchester. — Common School Association. — During the 
Winter, the Winchester Common School Association, which 
was re-organized about the middle of December, held nine 
public meetings in districts No. 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 18, 20, 21. 
At most of these meetings lectures were given by persons 
previously appointed, and at all of them a school paper of 
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original compositions was presented together with decla- 
mations and other exercises by the scholars, and debates by 
citizens. 

The meetings were thronged and we believe profitable to 
scholars and citizens though some of the exercises did not 
meet with the entire approval of the committee. We think 
that the Association if properly conducted and with the 
improvements which our experience the present season 
suggests; will be a useful auxiliary to the interests of the 
schools as it has been in years past. 



STRAFFORD COUNTY. 

Dover. — ^In comparing the present condition of the 
schools in these ten districts with that of former years we 
find much that is encouraging. Not a single teacher has 
been discharged from any cause whatever ; on the contrary, 
more than an ordinary board of teachers have been selected 
by the prudential committees of the several districts. A 
larger number of scholars have attended school, forty-three 
more than last year, eleven cases less of corporal punish- 
ment, fifty-five instances less of dismissal, one hundred and 
six less of tardiness, seventy-two more visits of citizens, 
ten more of prudential committee, and twelve more of super- 
intending committee, to the diiSferent schools, all of which 
laiiovktQ progress* One great hindrance to iiuprovement in 
many schools is a want of a uniformity of text books, 
and the committee recommended an introduction of new 
books only on the condition that after consultation with 
the parents by the scholars it was found an entire class and 
fragments of classes, or a whole school, wo aid take the 
new books ; our main object being to reduce the number of 
classes in order that the teacher might have more time to 
devote to each class and each scholar. We believe much 
advantage was gained by the schools and classes that enter- 
ed into this arrangement the past term, and much more 
will be realized in future if this principle of reducing the 
number of classes and grading the scholars as far as practi- 
cable is adhered to. 
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Durham. — One of the most important duties of teachers, 
indeed the most important of all, is specified iu the law 
which says, "It shall be the duty of instructors of youth to 
inculcate upon their pupils the principles of intep^rity, mor- 
ality, and piety." By precept and example, on special 
occasions and incidentally at all times, every teacher should 
strive to imbue and inspire the minds of his scholars with 
these principles. They are the foundation of all goodness 
and usefulness in life. They regulate the conduct and form 
the character of all persons who have any real worthiness. 
We should never select teachers for our schools who are 
insensible to their duty in this matter. ""A heart that is 
filled and overflows with truth and love, is no less needful 
than a ready and well furnished mind, as a qualification for 
the right training of our child'ren, that they may learn to 
b^ good and do good. 



Parmington. — We would say a word of spelling. We con- 
sider no branch attended to in our public schools of higher 
importance than this. Correct spelling, unless acquired 
in childhood at school, is rarely acquired at all. In some 
former years, it has been made a secondary matter in some 
schools, and by some classes entirely neglected. We have 
directed the attention of teachers to the matter, and we 
are happy to say that it has received more attention the 
past year. Some teachers have complained that they found 
it difficult to interest their scholars in the study. Several 
teachers succeeded in securing better attention to it by 
offering small premiums to Ijiose who excelled. 

Whether this is the most judicious way of exciting 
an interest in it, we do no not undertake to say ; but we 
wish that in some way scholars and teachers might come to 
feel its high importance. 



Lee. — ^I am pleased to learn that in some of our schools 
the very injurious practice of whispering has been suppress- 
ed, in others it is still too prevalent. This in connection 
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with a careless disposition in regard to regular attendance 
we consider the worst faults with any of them. 

It cannot be expected they will attain the perfeotion 
desired until whispering / and play are abolished, and good 
order and regulations sustained. 

Cheerful co-operation of the parents with the labors of 
the teacher is the great requisite to the procuring of such 
a change. It is plainly to be seen that our best schools 
are in those districts where the people take the greatest 
interest in them, visit them the oftenest, and assist the 
teacher the most. 



New Durham. — The education of the youth is of prime 
importance, and therefore requires the unceasing and 
active attention of parents and friends. The inhabitants 
of diflferent parts of the town should have as nearly equal 
advantages as circumstances will admit. For this to be the 
case great care should be exercised in the selection of Pru- 
dential Committees. It is too often the case that new dis- 
trict agents are appointed on the principle of rotation in 
office ; on account of which too many new experiments are 
tried with new teachers. This should be avoided, especi- 
ally if a good teacher is to be displaced for the purpose. 
As the success of a teacher in any school is more or less 
questionable at the outset, as much time is necessarily 
spent in making acquaintance with the scholars, learning their 
different dispositions and mental capacities, and classifiying 
them. Therefore your committee would recommend that 
particular care and effectual caution be exercised in the 
selection of Prudential Committees, and also by Prudential 
Committees in selection of teachers ; fall as much for dis- 
tricts where scholars are backward as for those more for- 
ward. No ordinary teacher will serve effectually, for a 
backward school. It requires a person unusually apt to 
teach, kind and gentle, inventive and active. And above 
all one who loves children and watches, with intense inter- 
est, the development of mind and intellectual faculties. 
Teachers should be procured who are qualified not only in 
theory or acquaintance with books, but in aptness to teach, 
who will instruct their pupils in the first principles, the 
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elementary rules, and not by words only bat by objects; 
for often when words may fail, objects will make difficult 
lessons easy to be comprehended ; and the reason of every 
statement should be well understood by the pupil, then one 
lesson will just prepare the mind for the succeeding one. 



Rochester. — In the first place, to parents we would say, 
teachers are in great need of your hearty co-operation and 
sympathy. Your verbal assurance that you sympathize 
with them, is not sufficient. You should make it practical- 
ly evident that you are interested in the work of the teach- 
er, and anxious for his success. Trust not implicitly in the 
fidelity of his eflForts, until you have seen him with your 
own eyes in the exercise of the functions of his office. 
You should visit the school frequently. Nothing short of 
your personal presence in the school-room, will indicate 
satisfactorily to your children the sincerity of your preten- 
sions. Parents may aid and sustain the teacher by their 
co-operation and influence, or they may frustrate his best 
directed eflForts by their ill-timed remarks and opposition, 
and render the school an unpleasant one for him, and an 
unprofitable one for their children. The influence of the 
parents should always be thrown on the side of the teacher, 
and no word of disapproval should ever be dropped in the 
presence of the child. 

The pupil should always be given to understand, that he 
has nothing to do in the government of the school. If the 
teacher has, in your opinion, been unnecessarily severe, a 
private, friendly interview with him, would in most cases, 
result in a perfect understanding of circumstances and 
mutual good will. There are influences stronger than those 
of the teacher. They are those exerted around the do- 
mestic fireside ; and every parent is doomed to disappoint- 
ment who expects the teacher, in a few short weeks, to 
correct those habits which have been suflFered to pass unre- 
buked at home, and to neutralize those influences which the 
parent is continually exerting by precept and example — in 
short, to accomplish in a few day what he himself has in 
vain labored to eflfect in many years. Therefore let parents 
first make a wise and judicious selection of a teacher, and 
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then give him their entire confidence and support. And 
when you have secured a good teacher, keep him. 



RoLLiNSPORD. — Another subject which is deserving seri- 
ous thought, is the irregularity of attendance, and in this, 
parents must feel that a degree of blame falls on themselves. 
Do they not know, that if a child is allowed to go to school 
but three days in a week, they, yes, they themselves are 
reducing the child's school privileges almost one half; 
should a decree go forth, that our schools should be reduced 
to one half their present usual length, would they not 
lament it ? Are they not by this means, and with their 
own hands reducing their child's school privileges, which it 
is their duty to prize, to the limited terms, of the back- 
woods child, who so frequently shares their pity ? And, 
beside it is offering an insult, to the teacher. He is placed 
in the school room, to work ; the materials, on which he is 
to labor are not there. Can a tailor manufacture garments, 
if you take from him the cloth ? Can a carpenter construct 
buildings, if the materials to compose such, are withheld 
from him ? Prom four to fourteen, the assistance a child 
can possibly be at home, either to parents or guardians 
must necessarily be small, very small, when compared with 
what he is losing by staying from school. The deleterious 
effects growing out of absences from, and tardiness at, the 
school-room must be obvious to every observing mind. 
For the chain of interest in every scholar's lesson, thus 
irregular, is broken, the mind enervated by dissipation, and 
he is led to conclude at last, with a multitude of the world, 
that schools are good in theory, but not in practice. In 
Germany, where we may find the best conducted common 
school system, children are required by law to attend school 
regularly. 

Your committee find as a whole, tnat the scholars in the 
different schools under their care, have attained a greater 
knowledge of Arithmetic, than any other of the rudimental 
branches, usually taught in our common schools. The 
reason of this is evident, from the fact that scholars devote 
the most and best of their time to this study, all other 
studies being subordinate to it. None value a correct 
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knowledge of Arithmetic more highly than we do. But 
we do not believe in a child's devoting his whole attention, 
or nearly so, to this study, to the exclusion of others, equal- 
ly useful. What has become of our good old English 
Grammar Classes ? true, we number not a few scholars in 
this valuable study, but the practical amount of knowledge 
possessed by the pupils who study or pretend to study it, 
is worth but little, for they devote only as a general thing, 
the small fragments of their time to it, and these grudging, 
ly. Consequently their understanding of it is small, they 
consider it dry and hard, and for this reason learn to hate 
it. This is wrong, the pupil should not be taught to look 
upon it as a hard, dry, and useless study, but should be 
impressed with the belief, that with the same attention 
given, as to other, and more popular studies, it will not only 
become easy and pleasant, but will be relished, with a zest 
equal to any other study, and for a discipline, is equal, or 
nearly so, to mathematics themselves. Geography and 
History, particularly the History of the United States, are 
studies which cannot be neglected without an incalculable 
loss. 



SoMEUSWORTH. — We have remarked that those pupils 
who are making none or the slowest advancement, are those 
who are the mos^t irregular — ^indeed so true is this that to 
find out the poor scholars we have only to look on the 
registers for those names which have the black marks of 
tardiness or absenteeism. These same pupils may, by 
nature be endowed with fine abilities, but if habits of regu- 
larity and application are not studiously cultivated, they 
will most assuredly come out far behind the winners in the 
strife of the school-room. 

So largo is the number of scholars in the Primary 
Schools, and so little is there for them to do, that, it makes 
their profitable management very arduous. The pupils are 
of such tender age that their attention can be kept confin- 
ed only at the time when the teacher is actually employed 
with them. Bach one is thus engaged only a few minutes 
every session^ leaving the remainder of the six hours with- 
out any profitable elliployment. To say nothing of the 
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waste of valuable time — the strength of the teacher which 
should be expended in teaching, is exhausted by the inces- 
sant vigilance and care required to keep these idlers out of 
mischief and to secure some reasonable degree of stillness. 
To make these schools more profitable and the duties of 
the teachers less onerous and exhausting in faithfully per- 
forming those services for which they are employed and for 
which they are paid — and if these primary schools are prop- 
erly considered as in any sense, nurseries^ designed for 
relieving parents of a part of that care of their children 
which nature and law impose upon them, we suggest that 
the school hours should be expended not only in recitations 
but in a variety of physical exercises, frequent recesses, 
and in general, that the habits and rules of a well regula- 
ted home should characterize the school-room. We are 
not disposed to believe that the more judicious parents of 
our younger pupils, wish their children to be intellectually 
employed for six hours each day, while at the same time 
they believe it better for their little children to be under 
the tuition of a judicious teacher, than to spend that time 
in the streets or even at home. 



Stbappobd. — I have already expressed my approbation of 
the policy of securing permanency of teachers. I trust, 
Prudential Committees yill in future as far as possible 
engage those to take charge of their schools, who by their 
former success have given proof of their ability and acquire- 
ments. In order to eflFect this object, in some districts it 
may perhaps be necessary to raise the wages of the teach- 
er, and in my opinion it would be a great saving of money 
to do so, provided a good teacher could be secured. It is 
a fact which needs no demonstration that the compensa- 
tion of teachers does not increase in proportion to the 
demand of their qualifications, neither does it keep pace 
with other pursuits and professions. The shoe-maker's, and 
carpenter's bench in a pecuniary point of view oflFer 
greater inducements than the teacher's desk ; and as long 
as this state of things remain, we shall in vain hope for 
better and more profitable schools. 
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BELKNAP COUNTY. 

Alton. — To this specific report of the schools in the 
several districts, I wish to add a few suggestions of a gen- 
eral character. 

I. Greater care should be exercised by Prudential Com- 
mittees in the selection of teachers. 

As a whole our Prudential Committees have done better 
in reference to this matter the past year than the previous 
one, and the result is, the schools as a whole have been 
much improved. There is yet, however, room for improve- 
ment in this particular, especially with some. The desire 
to employ particular friends as teachers, though far fetched, 
and poorly qualified, when there are a plenty of teachers 
in town, easier obtained, and better qualified, ought never 
to be gratified by a Prudential Committee. And if it is, ^ 
(which is too often the case,) it is generally at the expense 
of the prosperity of the school. The school in District 
No. 14, and the trouble there, strikingly illustrate the truth 
of the last remark. 

II. A good teacher once founds his or her services should 
be secured as long as possible. 

Many school districts sustain a very great loss from year 
to year by a constant changing of teachers. It takes at 
least one term for a teacher and his scholars to become 
acquainted with each other, and a good teacher will do 
more than twice as much for the good of his scholars the 
second term than the first. 

Some Prudential Committees in. town have acted on this 
principle the past year, and the result has been a steady 
onward progress in the branches pursued in those schools 
where the services of a good teacher have been secured 
for several successive terms, proving conclusively that this 
is the best course to pursue. 

III. Parents ought to -manifest more interest in our pub- 
lic schools. 

More .interest in teachers and scholars. This maybe 
done by conversing with each as opportunity is afforded, 
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and by visiting the schools oftener. The excellent habit of 
visiting t]i(3 schools does nSt prevail to any considerable 
extent. This is left too much to the Superintending School 
Committee. Parents ought to think, and act upon this 
subject, and show themselves deeply interested in the edu- 
cation of their children, for by so doing they can do for 
them what no others can. 

In closing, this report I would pay that, in the opinion of 
the committee the schools the past year have been an im- 
provement on the previous one, and it is yet in the power 
of parents and scholars greatly to improve and elevate 
their condition, and for this no effort or pains should be 
spared. 



Bari^stead. — It is a well known fact that this town, for 
the last twenty years, has produced more teachers than any 
other town adjoining, in proportion to the number of inhabi* 

tants. 

We should spare no pains to educate the rising genera- 
tion, that they may be as well if not better prepared to 
hold the reins of government, as the present generation. 
Let us then do our part, raise as much money us we ought, 
and than have it well laid out. We have had one school 
in town two weeks and four days, another three weeks and 
four days ; now such schools as these amount to nearly 
nothing ; however good the teachers may be. 

One thing more that parents should look after a little 

closer in some districts the children are inclined to be 

tardy; they should see that their children are at school in 
season, that they may not disturb the school by coming in 
late, nor lose the benefit of the school themselves. And 
I hope the time is not far distant when old Barnstead will 
be second to none in school interests. 



GiLMANTON. — ^We have had some good teachers, and some 
profitable schools the past year, but the fact cannot be dis- 
guised that some of our teachers have shown themselves to 
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be but imperfectly qualified /or the resi^onsible position 
they have assumed. A good teacher should not only have 
a thorough knowledge of those branches oj education taught 
in our common schools, but he should be a person of good 
morals f have good common sense, an aptness in imparting 
instructionj a love for his employment, energy andrfccistow 
of character^ and he must also possess the faculty of gov- 
erning, or all the former qualifications will be worthless. The 
teacher should realize that, for the time being, he occupies 
the place of the parent. Nothing unreasonable should ever 
be required of a scholar, but order and obedience should be 
maintained at all hazards. The teacher's authority should 
not be <' harsh and arbitrary, but parental and kind.'' 

Nearly every case of difficulty in the schools in this town 
for three years past, has been the result of the pernicious 
practice, adopted by some prudential committees, of em- 
ploying for a teacher some near relative or particular friend 
without regard to their qualifications. The way to avoid 
this is for every man to be present at the annual meeting 
of the district. Select a man for prudential committee of 
good com/mon sense, who is deeply interested in the welfare 
of the school, and who will not accommodate a personal 
friend or relative at the sacrifice of the district. Let him 
ascertain the wants of the school, and then employ a teacher 
adapted to those wants even if he has to pay a high price'. 
Cheap teachers are often the dearest in the end. 

Parents have frequently been urged to co-operate with 
the teacher in the important work of training the young for 
the responsible duties of life. Some parent may inquire 
what can I do to aid the teacher ? We answer, do not 
allow your children to absent themselves from school ex- 
cept in cases of necessity. Teach them to respect and 
obey the rules of the teacher. Try to interest them in their 
studies at home. Visit the school occasionally, and show 
by your presence that you feel an interest in its welfare. 
Never say anything in the presence of your children that 
will have a tendency to impair the teacher's influence. In 
closing we would earnestly urge upon your consideration 
the course recommended in our last report ; " If in your 
opinion the teacher has erred, seek an early interview with 
him, and have a fair and candid understanding concerning 
the matter ; if then this CEtils to accomplish a desirable result^ 
there are other and proper means to which you can resort." 
10 
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Laconia. — I am happy in expressing the opinion; that the 
improvement which has been made in most of the districts 
is very marked, with one or two exceptions ; which was 
quite encouraging. The critical explanation of rules and 
problems which I witnessed, shows that pupils are general- 
ly becoming more thorough in their studies. 

The amount of money raised by the taxes for the support 
of schools is $860.00; that received from the Literary fand 
is $105.00; and from the tax arising from the railroad 
$80.04; total $1045.04. 

One of the greatest faults in our schools is irregularity 
in the attendance of the scholars. It is next to an impos- 
sibility to make a school appear as it should, when some 
one of the class is absent half of the time; for when the 
class comes to review those lessons that were not committed 
by the absent scholar, he then has not the time to commit 
the extra, unless you stop the class and wait for the absent 
scholar. 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 

Antrim. — It is very much in the power of the parents in 
any part of the town to elevate the standing of their par- 
ticular school ; but it requires unanimity amongst themselves, 
the relinquishment it may be of peculiar prejudices and often 
the sacrifice of individual preferences for the promotion of 
the good of the whole. Parents must stand by their teach- 
ers ; not to justify them in doing wrong, but in supporting 
them when to the best of their ability they do right. They 
can cordially welcome them into the District and school, 
they can meet them with an encouraging word ; they can 
visit the school as a friend and not as a spy, they can in- 
quire into the condition of the school with a kind and 
friendly tone, they can let their scholars know that law 
and order must be sustained, they can make their own 
children obedient and respectful to the teacher or if they 
cannot the children have no right in the school roomi 
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to disturb others^ they can insist that the lessons be 
faithfully studied and well learned, they can enforce 
constancy and punctuality of attendance ; if their children 
are disciplined, they may remember on whose side they 
are likely to be biased, and they can do very much to cause 
all to feel that a good school is one of the greatest priv- 
ileges that can be enjoyed. Let parents, prudential and 
superintending committees come right up to the perfor- 
mance of their whole duty and a decided improvement will 
certainly follow. 



Bedford. — In these days of progress in the sciences and 
mechanic arts, why should our farms and shops be supplied 
with all the new and improved tools and implements to 
facilitate progress and render labor less burdensome, and 
oar school-rooms present the same naked and barren ap- 
pearance as of old: unfurnished with any of the new and 
beautiful inventions which would enable our teachers to 
illustrate so clearly and demonstrate so intelligibly, many 
facts and principles, in but a small part of the time it re- 
quires without these aids to get but an imperfect knowledge 
of? This ought not so to be. 

<* Be not the first by whom the new is tried. 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

We ha,ve happily fulfilled the first line of the motto : how 
it may be with the other, remains to be seen. A small 
amount expended in procuring apparatus to facilitate the 
study of geography, mathematics and philosophy, would be 
an investment that would yield large dividends to the pro- 
gress of education. Webster's Dictionary, and a globe of 
about a foot in diameter, beautifully mounted, would cost, 
together, about twelve dollars. It would seem as though 
every district in town might easily raise this sum by sub- 
scription, and secure these two most valuable aids to 
knowledge. 

A modern writer has said, " Gab is the fatal epidemic of 
republics; this eternal propensity of gabbing, upon all 
occasions and at all times, is the curse of our country." 
Ours is a very great country, and a very last people. Boys 
become men remarkably early in life, and feel fully competeliti 
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from the course of declamations they have been pat through 
at school, to make a speech on any possible or impossible oc- 
casion that may present itself. Now, may it not be a matter 
of some doubt whether the practice of requiring boys, not 
to mention girls, to commit pieces to declaim in school^ is, 
on the whole, a good one ? Does not the land swarm with 
empty declaimers, whose speeches are little else but audible 
wind ? Might not the time spent in training boys to empty 
their brains according to the rules of oratory, so called, be 
much more profitably occupied in storing those minds with 
knowledge substantial and valuable, and thereby preparing 
them in the best manner possible, to speak in public or 
private, when they must ? Need there by any fears enter- 
tained that young men's heads will get. full and burst for 
want of knowing how to deliver themselves according to 
rule ? Have parents any good reason to suppose their sons 
will never have their knowledge and abilities properly ap. 
predated by the world, unless they are forced to commit to 
memory a Fourth-of-July oration fifty years old, or a speech 
made before the American Revolution, upon the subject of 
firebrands, arrows and death, and blaze away with it like 
a crazy man, before half a dozen innocent and peaceable 
citizens, in a quiet country school house ? Is it possible for 
boys to become sensible and intelligent men, and lack the 
ability to appear such anywhere ? Can a man be eloquent, 
and the world not know it ? Oan all the world make a 
man eloquent from whom Nature has withheld the gift ? 



Francestown. — The practice of simultaneous recitation 
is, in a few instances, too much practised. Our objections 
are, that a very few who are gifted with the faculty of tell- 
ing a// they know, will answer all the questions. What we 
wish is, that each scholar should be required to commit his, 
or her lesson, and be permitted time to answer the same, 
without being drowned out by the chorus of his more 
tonguey classmates. 

Your committee would feel that he had but poorly dis- 
charged his duty, should he forbear saying a word upon 
the condition of some of our school houses ; but he is aware 
that in pointing out their imperfections and urging the 
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rebuilding or repairing of them, the pockets of some would 
be called in question and all their tender sensibilities 
roused at once, and he be denounced as a mover of " new 
fangled notions,'' and a sample of modern extravagance. 
Perhaps you say our school houses are better than we used 
to occupy, this may be true ; but because you never had 
good privileges, and never acquired a good amount of knowl- 
edge, do you wish to deprive your children of the proper 
means of getting an education, and have them grow up 
ignoramuses ? 

Let us look at some of the school houses of our town, 
and then reason and reflect. Give old No. 1, a call, and 
mark (no not mark, for marks of time and violence are 
visible on every inch of its surface) see its backless and 
almost bottomless seats and creaking benches and say if 
you can reasonably expect children to obtain a very durable 
portion when everything about them is so frail and uncome- 
ly. Next call at No. 2 ; you will not have to go far from 
the main road, it meets you halfway. Here " you behold a 
rather curious old structure, extremely well ventilated." 
The situation is far from commanding, and its pent up walls 
would seem to give neither mind nor body much scope for 
expansion. Now No. 5 ; this is like very many mortals, the 
outside presenting far the best appearance, and that noth- 
ing of which to boast. The inside still retains the old 
down-hill grade, and seats and benches are very wonder- 
fully carved by the hand of many a jack-knife boy. The 
internal arrangement is neither comfortable nor convenient, 
and the building is not in keeping with the prosperity of 
the district. Call at No. 11 ; you will not tarry long. The 
outside view is bad — the inside worse — and the location 
worst, it being surrounded by shrubs knd lowlands. Pa- 
rents, can you for an instant suppose that your sons and 
daughters will entertain very exalted ideas of the value of 
common school instruction, while they either shiver with 
the winter's cold, or become dizzy with the stagnant air of 
those narrow walls, without the first thing attractive ? 



Hancock. — We cannot refrain in this connection, from 
alluding to interference of parents in the management of 
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our schools. No one thing is the cause of so much tronble 
and discord in schools. If perchance the Prudential Com- 
mittee does not agree on all points with certain ones in 
the district ; or if he employs a teacher who thinks diflFer- 
ently on some subjects, these meddlers leave no means 
unemployed, however dishonorable, to create a disaffection 
in the district towards the teacher, and to make a di&Ltur- 
bance in the schools. The children are prejudiced against 
the teacher, before they have seen him, or her, and are sent 
to school with the determination not to be satisfied with 
him or his management ; they are encouraged in disobedi- 
ence, insubordination, and resistance to the requirements of 
the teacher ; and the result follows just as sure as effect 
follows cause, and is just what it must of a necessity be, — 
the school is practically valueless. The efforts of the best 
teacher are thus rendered fruitless, and the money of the 
district might better be thrown away. We are sorry to 
know that this has been the case in some of our schools 
the past year. It ought not so to be ; but such has been 
the fact. Our schools can never attain to a high rank until 
all unite in making them a common interest, — and throw- 
ing aside all petty jealousies, and animosities — meeting on 
a common ground, uoite alloxkv energies and efforts for the 
welfare of our common schools. 



HoLLis. — There are certain indispensable requisites for a 
good school, which it may not be amiss for us to mention. 

First, a sufficiently large and comfortable house, pleasant- 
ly situated, and properly warmed and ventilated. Is there 
such a house in every district ? Let those who are inter- 
ested, examine and see to it, lest not only their money be 
squandered, but also the health of their children suffer. 

Another requisite is a suitable teacher; not one who has 
just education enough to pass the ordeal of an examination 
in those branches required by law, and who happens to 
apply first for the situation ; but one of a good moral char- 
acter, well educated, modest and pleasing in his manners 
one who is able to gain the respect and good will of t h, 
pupils, apt to teach, and possessing the ability to govern a 
school ; in finOj one who may stand in the place of the parent^ 
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as a guide and instructor, teaching both by precept and 
example. 

Another requisite is the co-operation of the parents, that 
their children may be obedient and respectful to their teach- 
er; punctual in their attendance and interested in their 
studies. 

Without these requisites combined, it is only by chance, 
if 'we have a good school. For the want of them, several 
of our schools nearly proved a failure this year. 

Then, let those who are interested, examine into the 
condition of our schools personally ; spend half a day at a 
time, setting upon the seats with the pupils. At the same 
time examining the condition of the house, the management 
of the teacher and showing to the pupils that they are 
interested in their welfare and advancement. 

They should also attend the school-meeting and see that 
a suitable man is selected as Prudential Committee, one 
who is intelligent and sufficiently interested to use his best 
exertions to employ a good teacher. 

And finally, when a teacher has been employed, they 
should not be too hasty in condemning him, if anything is 
presumed to be wrong. Let them examine the matter calm- 
ly, converse with the teacher and committee, but by no 
means excite the pupils to rebellion, lest they should make 
a bad matter worse and do the school a permanent injury. 



Manchester. — Distinctively and honorably our schools 
are common, for the study of the common tongue, primarily 
for the spelling and reading of our own language, and it is 
rarely understood how much of mental discipline is involved 
when these things are rightly taught with a liberal and gen- 
erous view of what they imply, and not often is the toil of 
the school-mistress who opens to the quickening percep- 
tions of our many hundred children the way to the knowl- 
edge, intelligence and light of the world, sufficiently appre- 
ciated. 

Spelling should be taught from both the spelling and 
reading books, and should be discontinued at no stage of 
the child's progress. The history and origin of words in 
connection with their meaning should be made known^ as 
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far as possible, at an early period, and when the child 
advances from pictures to synonyms he will come in youth 
and manhood to comprehend the vital power and the appro- 
priate use of words. Grammar, when reached, should not 
be treated as a catalogue of abstractious, but its offices 
and relations to language should be fully understood, and 
the whole system used as an inclined plane, up which the 
scholar ascends to the pleasant heights of English Litera- 
ture. Especially in the High School should some idea of 
what the best writers have said, be imparted. " Cleve- 
land's Compendium," or some similar work, will show the 
way, and the scholar may walk in it and not tire, through 
life. 

There is perhaps no defect oftener found in teachers than 
want of ability to read well; which is almost as bad as in- 
ability to read at all in other men. We need not elocution- 
ists, but readers — not the sounding forms of words, but 
heart expression, alive with meaning; not an obtrusive 
manner, but the best conveyance of the matter in what is 
read. 

Ability to instruct is not always combined with good 
executive or governing faculties. This we can only learn by 
trial. Discipline should be rather by firmness and decision 
than by force ; but force there must be as the ultimate 
resort. In language, most particularly, should the teacher 
be guarded ; there is a world-wide difference between the 
proper language of rebuke, strong though it be, and the 
hasty and ill-considered tirade of the scold. In our schools 
above all other places, do we need true gentlemen and 
ladies — true christian men and women, refined but not fas- 
tidious — christian, but not narrow-minded. 

The scholar should be taught that the first lesson of the 
school is order and submission, the lesson he ought to have 
learned at home, and the thorough learning of which will 
mark his whole social and moral career. That teacher is 
best who is alive to the work in which he is engaged, and 
any one who cannot in his own heart keep down a feeling 
of disgust, of half shame, of utter want of interest in his 
vocation, may well despair communicating anything else to 
his pupils. Never confess, even to yourself, that you are 
<< tired to death of teaching," unless prepared to act in 
accordance with your feeling. 
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The change of books is often an evil — it is not always a 
benefit even if the new book is superior to the one thrown 
aside. Consequently committees should be slow to involve 
the public in the necessary expense of purchasing new 
books. The entire change of a single series of books in 
our city would incur an expense of more than a thousand 
dollars. It would be but trifling when divided among the 
many purchasers — scarcely more than the cost of a pound 
of tea or a dozen " Havanas" — but it is compulsory and 
that makes it a burden. We want the best books as well 
as the best teachers. We take, the latter upon trial, after 
a thorough examination. Let us examine a new text book 
by putting it into the hand of an intelligent class and a 
competent instructor for trial, before it shall be adopted as 
a standard. 



Mason. — We would also suggest, the importance of sus- 
taining the teacher in all of his laudable efforts to maintain 
good order in the school-room, and he should be encouraged 
in imparting thorough, rather than superficial instruction. 
It is much to be desired, that parents and pupils may be 
disabused of the false notion, that because a scholar has 
run over the pages of his book, and turned the last leaf, 
that he has necessarily made progress. It is a good maxim 
<' that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well.'' 



Mebbimace. — Too much has been left to the district and 
town committees. It is expected that they will take the 
whole charge of it, and see that everything is right. But 
this ought not so to be. Every father and mother should 
feel that they are a select committee, and that it is their 
special duty to know what progress their children are 
making, and how they conduct themselves in school hours. 

If your children see that you frequent the school-room, 
they will not shun it ; and if they see that yDU respect the 
teacher, and have confidence in his abilities, they will show 
a lii^e respect and confidence in his or her judgment. But 
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on the contrary, if you are constantly complaining about the 
teacher before your children, when perhaps you have not 
been near the school and know nothing about it, any one 
will see the eflfect it will produce upon the child. Another 
evil is in selecting District Agents. Although we have 
been fortunate for the most part, in the selections the past 
year, yet it is frequently the case that young and inexperi- 
enced men are selected, who have no families, and who, it 
cannot be expected, can have that interest which is neces- 
sary. 

When a good agent has been selected, he should be pre- 
vailed upon to remain some length of time, even if you 
have to be to the expense of paying him something for do- 
ing it. Your committee feel that it may not be inappropri- 
ate to make a few remarks upon the selection of teachers. 

The opinion which once prevailed, that almost any one 
would answer to teach a school, especially if he would 
" worfi: low" is not now considered a sound one. The 
office of school teacher is one of peculiar importance. It 
is not enough that a teacher possesses one talent, or one 
trait of character. On the contrary, his mental and moral 
qualifications should be considered of the highest impor- 
tance. Nature, too, must have done her part. The per- 
sonal appearance of a teacher will exert a great influence 
upon the school in forming and moulding the character and 
disposition of the scholar. It is said that a pupil '< will 
summer and winter a teacher in half a day." 

An individual may glory in college honors, and yet be 
wholly imcompetent to take charge of a common school ; 
his qualifications and attainments may be adapted to the 
professor's chair, and with all these advantages, he may 
not be able to teach a country school with success. 



MiLFORD. — " The heart of the school is the teacher." If 
its pulsations be irregular and confused, then will all the 
members suflfer. 

" Order is Heaven's first law." The habit of cheerful 
obedience is an almost indispensable prerequisite to good 
education. That mind is but half educated which has never 
learned to submit to wholesome restraint. It is liable at 
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any moment to be carried away by passion ; to plunge into 
error and folly, if not held under restraint by its own pow- 
ers. To acquire the habits of self control, should all dis- 
cipline be directed. Hence those teachers fall into a grave 
error, who from any dislike to oflfend their pupils, permit 
them to indulge in disorderly conduct or practices, the effect 
of which tends to interfere with the progress of the school. 
But how can order be secured by the teacher ? First, by 
firmly impressing upon the minds of the pupils the necessi- 
ty for it, as an indispensable condition upon which the teach- 
er will be able to impart instruction to them, and showing 
them that it is not for his own gratification, but for their 
good that it be sustained. Second, by demanding nothing 
of them which is not just and proper, and insisting upon 
every demand. Scholars are not destitute of perception. 
It takes but a short time for them to read the teacher, and 
they graduate their conduct accordingly. The teacher, 
who injudiciously, under the perplexity and irritation of 
the moment, makes a rash promise, which he afterwards 
forgets, or neglects to fulfill, has lost with his school his 
prestige as a disciplinarian. Pupils at once regard him as 
unreliable. They say he is not to be depended upon, and 
at once begin to calculate the chances to escape the conse- 
quences of disobedience. It is not he who talks most* 
about order, in hi§ school, or storms or threatens that can 
govern best. The best disciplinarians are the most quiet 
in demeanor and have the fewest words upon the subject. 

He who has a faculty, at a glance to take in his whole 
school, and by a look arrest the attention of the pupil who 
may be neglecting his duties, and bring him to order, with- 
out drawing the attention of the whole school to the delin- 
quent, has acquired a truly valuable attainment. Implicit 
obedience should be ever^ exacted, and no teacher should 
suffer any discussion on a point of oi'der. 

Too little attention is paid to early elementary training. 
Our primary schools are really of the most importance. 
Children generally learn to read and spell, before they 
arrive at the age of 12. I have rarely known a good read- 
er or speller, who was not so at that age. Few teachers 
bring themselves to the capacity of little scholars, and 
sufficiently enlist their interest. Little children should be 
taken by the hand, and led over the ground again and again, 
until every step is perfoctly familiar to their minds. Most 
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teachers, by attempting to teach little children too many 
things at once, and attempting to urge them along too fast, 
fail of teaching them any thing properly. They should 
ever remember that it is the mind of the child which is to 
be taught, and which must be made to perceive, and that the 
child can advance no faster, than he can be made to perceive^ 
however slowly that may be. " Make haste slowly," if you 
would make thorough scholars. 



Nashua. — By thorough education, we do not mean that 
it must necessarily comprise the whole curriculum of col- 
legiate and professional study. The number who pursue 
these, and become " educated," in the technical sense, is 
small, compared witli the masses of the people. The many 
should receive a thorough practical education in the studies 
and principle that lie at the foundation of the activities of 
life. It should be physical, intellectual, and moral. 

A good physical development is of the first importance 
to the miniature man ; then the intellect is to be cultiva- 
ted, disciplined, and fitted for appropriate action. And it 
,is the glory of our system that in inculcates the principles 
and truths of our common Christianity, ^v^ithout descending 
to the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians. 
This is required by statute. 

Moreover, we have a common school system. It knows 
no royal blood, nor royal road to greatness. The children 
of the poor and the rich meet on common ground, and have 
a fair field for the trial of their strength and energies. 
And the poor often excel those more favored by birth, as, 
learning the principle of self reliance, their characters are 
formed by development rather than by accretion. They 
learn to depend upon the power within them, and not on 
foreign aid. 

There are, at least, three parties directly concerned in 
giving character to a school — the parents, the teacher, the 
scholars. In order to success, there must be harmony and 
co-operation on the part of all these. Parents must be 
slow to find fault with the teacher ; must give no heed to 
an evil report, much less give it currency, until it is amply 
verified. Their differences of condition, opinion, or busi- 
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ness, should never be allowed to cross the threshhold of the 
school-room so as to give character to their counsels touch- 
ing its interests. This is the sanctuary where parties and 
prejudices are to be forgotten — where harmony and co-op- 
eration are to rule. The teacher must be well qualified by 
mental culture and moral principle, " apt to teach," and 
especially must have a high appreciation of, and ardent love 
for the business as a profession. The scholars should 
yield a cheerful obedience to all the regulations of the 
school, as a little child once said, '' without asking any ques- 
tions." Obedience, implicit and unconditional, is the first 
thing. The limitations, checks and balances, to prevent 
abuse, are from another source. When this cheerful obed- 
ence is rendered, there will be a harmony of feeling and 
action in every thing pertaining to the school. Let these 
three parties act thus in unison, and a good school is cer- 
tain. 

Singing. — Singing is a regular exercise in all the schools 
of the district ; without it the school-room would be a dreary 
place and the three hours session seem a tedious confine- 
ment. We have entire faith in the utility of this art as a 
practical part of public education. As an aid in making 
good readers it deserves attention ; it is health to the 
body and a joy to the heart ; it is both work and play, a 
blessing to all and an injury to none. We trust there are 
few who now regard it as a useless innovation ; none who 
have listened to a chorus of one hundred youthful voices at 
a^y of the public exhibitions of our schools will doubt the 
purifying and elevating influence of this exercise, or be dis- 
posed to say that it detracts from those branches of study 
which are usually regarded as more practical and useful. 
It is a striking and interesting feature in this exercise that 
80 large a number of pupils in all the schools are able to 
take a part in singing and with so little instruction, sing so 
well. The songs and choruses learned in the school-room, 
will carry pleasure to many a household ; they will linger 
in the memory of many a man and woman, when, engaged 
in the stern duties of mature life, they look back upon the 
far off scenes of early days. 
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Pelham. — The discipline of our schools has improved 
from year to year. The rod and the ferule have almost or 
entirely disappeared from our school houses ; and scholars 
have come to the conclusion that teachers are not placed 
over them to be tyrants, but to be their best friends, and 
therefore they respect them, and readily obey good rules 
and proper regulations in school. No case of corporal 
punishment is reported from any school but one, and that 
reports four cases in summer and four in winter. On the 
whole it is probable that our schools were never under 
better discipline than at the present time. And still there 
is room for improvement in this respect. 



Peterboro.' — To the momentous question, do our chiU 
dren improve ? We answer, they do. The reason for this 
answer is, that we have arrived at this decision after a 
careful observation. They have made good progress, so 
marked in its character, as to encourage all the friends of 
our Common School system. They have improved mental- 
ly if not morally. We would not be understood that all 
have improved alike. 

In a moral direction, improvement, however much it may 
be desired, must be subjected to the same amount of morcd 
effort, as the mental to an intellectual effort — the moral nor 
mental can improve without moral and mental teachers. 
It they do not iniprove in one branch as rapidly as in the 
other, it is owing to the fact that they have been propor- 
tionally less instructed in that branch. The moral instruct 
tion of youth legitimately belongs to the home influence, 
while it holds at the same time as legitimate a claim upon 
every instructor or friend of the youth. To be effectual, it 
must reach back of youth, and rest upon the parent, — and 
parents should teach from example as well as precept* 
While there are some parents who manifest interest in the 
proper moral development of their children, there are too 
many of another class of parents who only express a hope 
that their own will be good, but make no effort to teach 
them. How often are such parents aroused to a sense of 
their remissness by the appalling news of a son under 
arrest, imprisoned? Though this subject is one of the 
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important items of a school report, and occupies a promi- 
nent position in the Statute of the State, in the annual 
messages of Governors, and Warden's reports, it is often 
lost sight of by those who should feel the most interest in 
it- A proper moral training is as essential in the composi- 
tion of a good citizen, as a business training. The Town 
as well as the State depend upon the right development of 
our youth. 

The mental improvement has been all that could reason- 
ably have been expected. In some of the districts; articu- 
lation, enunciation, emphasis, accent and tone were faith- 
fully taught, and that part of our Reading Books so often 
neglected had its due position. In others they were entire- 
ly neglected. In the former, the reading was entertaining, 
instructive, and in the latter it had " the sound of the going 
in the top of the Mulberry trees." In districts 1, 2 and 3, 
and in others, we found considerable progress in this impor- 
tant branch. As simple and unimportant as this branch of 
our common school instruction may appear to many minds, 
yet, it is one of the most essential parts of an education. 
After the boy leaves the privileges of our common schools, 
in nine cases out of ten, his only source of knowledge is 
from the reading of historical, political and religious books 
and papers, and the current news of the day. If he has 
a fondness for reading, and that will depend upon his being 
a good reader to a great degree, he will rapidly advance 
in general intelligence, and in particular data of facts. If 
he is a poor reader his interest will be less in what he 
reads. The right pronunciation of words and the observ- 
ing of the marks of punctuation, may give him a mechanical 
advantage, but these alone will fail to produce the eflFect 
of the impression of an idea or thought upon his mind. 
The idea, or thought, is the substance to be sought, and 
without this all his reading is vain. 

The outside attractions, which have produced pernicious 
influences upon the schools in the past, have been less in 
number this winter than during the previous one. Nothing 
should be introduced to turn the attention of the scholar 
from his proper studies during the month of his schooling. 
Nothing can be introduced that will not prove in the end 
detrimental to his interests. An indulgence in concerts, 
parties, spelling schools, clubs, &c., as they are often con- 
ducted, may not appear injurious to a careless, unthinking 
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mind, nor can it be determined how much they injure, but 
any event which absorbs all the interests of a participator 
at the time, and forms the theme of his after conversation 
and thoughts for days and sometimes for weeks, must in 
some degree detract from the interest of the mind in any 
study or pursuit, which requires his undivided attention. 



Temple. — Good order is no insignificant element in the 
common school. This relates to both teacher and pupils. 
It implies that the studies be so arranged, and the scholars 
so classed, as to give the most time for study and the great- 
est dispatch in business. It directs / the method of study 
and recitation. Method is a great secret of success — good 
order in school will promote good government. If the 
pupil have always enough to do, he will care little to become 
the victim of ill-desert. Right control at home will gener- 
ally secure obedience at school — its want is often the cause 
of the child's ill-conduct, and punishment. Would parents 
govern their children by the fireside, when away they would 
rarely need reproof. Experience shows that many scholars 
never need the rule. 

It has been the aim of your committee to instil into the 
minds of both teachers and pupils the importance of 
thoroughness and in no department is it more demanded 
than in arithmetic. A common failure is, instead of making 
the intellect the repository of the facts and philosophy of 
the matter, the memory is made the storehouse of the 
mechanical conditions, that will solve the problems arising 
from them. For instance it is easier to make the child 
remember the mechanical condition of dividing one fraction 
by another, than to make it understand and explain the 
philosophy upon which that mechanical condition depends. 
The memory is therefore charged with these conditions and 
the training consists in their mechanical application to the 
problems involving them. No man can take a part in the 
affairs of the world, without meeting with problems that 
require a knowledge of Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Philosophy and Chemistry, &c., for their solution, therefore 
as these sciences play such an important part in life, at the 
same time that they afford the best material for mental 
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dicipline we give oar youth a training that employs the 
facts, principles and laws of these branches as instruments 



of thought. 



Wearb. — And another remark we have to make. The 
teaching in our schools is not ^rac^ica/ enough. It is not 
enough of the every-day kind. It is not, so much as it 
ought to be, what the scholar will want to use, when he 
leaves the school-room, either in social or bujiness life. 
Too many thinpjs are learned to be forgotten. Too much 
" committint]^ to memory" and parrot " recitation," and too 
little thinking. Too little common sense, and too much 
nonsense. Too much hook, and too little man. We need, 
in this town, as in many other towns, a more intelligent, 
better •' posted," practical class of teachers than some we 
have — teachers who are strong themselves, without a forty- 
book power to aid them. And for saying this we shall get 
no thank;* — and perhaps, deserve none ! 

Geography. — The study of Geography, like charity, ought 
to " begin at home." We babble about " Central Asia," 
and know not the Geography of our own town, or county, 
or State. And we have found many scholars and teachers, 
in our various schools, who were unable to locate, by their 
number, more than two or three of the school districts. 
Perhaps some of the *• old folks" are in the same predica- 
ment. For tue benefit of all, therefore, we have given the 
local name by which most of the districts are known. We 
hope this will be found convenient ; and the teachers in this 
town may begin the study of " Geography," hereafter, with 
a lesson in the School Report 1" Perhaps it will be found 
quite as useful, for every-day service, as much of the chatter 
about some not very remarkable places in Siberia, or South 
Africa. « 

" Slow of the Clock" — ^By reference to the School Re- 
port, it will be seen that '< tardiness" prevails wonderfully 
in some Districts, ranging from two to one thousand, for 
both terms. It may be all natural, however, and these 
terrestrial, •' sons" may only be imitating the old " king" 
in the heavens, and like him, sometimes turn up slow of the 
clock. There is nothing like a Yankee for imitation. See 
how easy even oar chiidcen take to- it I 

U 
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School-Room '* Spectacles " — Teachers frequently wear 
spectacles — some wear one kind^and some another. Bat the 
saddest case of <^poor sight" is that in which a teacher is 
obliged to wear '< text-books" for spectacles — and can see 
nothing without them.* 

Registers. — ^Very few Registers have been returned with 
the blanks all filled. We have accordingly designated them 
as " perfect" and " imperfect" in the report of each District. 
Very few teachers have given us any " remarks." What is 
the reason ? A teacher fails in duty, who does not leave 
this record of his experience. We want the teacher's 
thoughts — ^his method of teaching — ^his success — parents' 
interest in the school, &c. 

Spelling. — It is no business of ours how teachers " spell" 
when they do it " on their own hook." But when they sezd 
their School Registers to us, we wish some of them would 
keep a sharper lookout for their "vowels and consonants/' 
and not let them straggle about in awkward compauionship 
with the " foreign population" of other words, as some of 
them do. For instance, in several Registers we find ^^gram- 
er," among the studies reported. This must either be a 
new study, or a new name for an old one. Again, we find 
the name of one of our committee written " JDierborn," in 
one Register, and " Dearfron" in another. It seems to us 
that the " old idea" ought to be taught " how to shoot" bet- 
ter than this 1 And there are several other cases which 
have excited our curiosity; and we are puzzled whether to 
rank them as " bad orthography," or simply as little '< shad- 
ows" of some '* coming event" in the shape of " Webster 
Improved." We have great faith in the old Spelling Book I 
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Bath. — The beneficial influence of Teachers' Institutes, 
upon our schools, was never before so apparent to my mind, 
as during the past year. The session of the Institute held 
at Lisbon, last November, was attended by eight of our 
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Winter school teachers. May I be permitted to advise, that, 
in the selection of teachers, the preference be given to such 
as have attended one or more sessions of the Teachers' 
Institute ; and further, that a teacher, who has been found 
faithful aivi competent, be again employed, rather than a 
stranger. 



Bridgewater. — In several of our schools, during the past 
year, there has been a tendency to introduce the hiofher 
branches of education to the exclusion of the lower. When 
this is done, the great object of our common schools is not 
fully accomplished. No education can have a solid founda- 
tion except in a thorough knowledge of Reading, Writing, 
Spelling and Arithmetic, and unless these are learned in our 
common schools, they will not be likely to be learned any- 
where. 

Very much depends, in relation to the prosperity and 
comfort of our schools, on having good school houses. 
Severfeil, in this towp, are decidedly unfit for the purpose 
for which they are used. Many of the seats for the small 
children are so high that they are uncomfortable, and inju- 
rious to health. Parents interested in this matter can learn 
a fact by experience in relation to what some of their small 
children are obliged to endure in the school room, by seat- 
ing themselves upon a hard board, with their feet swinging 
in the air, six hours a day for weeks in succession. Some 
of the seats are elevated so near the top of the room that 
the scholars are obliged to sit in hot and impure air, the 
result of which is, dizziness, sickness and a total unfitness 
for study. A. school house should not only be pleasantly 
situated, but should be a " model of neatness and taste 
combined with comfort.'' * 



I • 



Campton. — The time is within the memory of many when 
to learn to read and write passably, and to cipher as far as 
the Rule of Three, was considered about the extent of a 
common school education. In these days it is no uncom* 
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mon thing to find pupils of the age of twelve to fourteen, 
masters of the Arithmetic and entering upon the higher 
branches of an English education. This ought to become 
more general. Our youth ought to feel that they are not 
fitted to graduate from the common school till they have 
acquired not only a good knowledge of the common branches, 
but also some acquaintance with history and the various 
branches of physical science, such as Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, &c. Nevertheless, it should never be forgotten 
that it is the prime object of the common school to fit the 
mass of youth to transact the ordinary business of life. 
Every man needs to be able to do his own reading and 
writing, to keep his own accounts, measure his own wood- 
piles, fields, &c. ; and the branches that treat of these things 
should receive the most attention, and be thoroughly mas- 
tered belore the higher ones are attempted. 

Each district should consider its school and its appurte- 
nances as something peculiarly its own; something for 
which it is to legislate and care for and cherish as its own ; 
something it is to make the central point of interest and 
attraction in the district. Each resident should be able to 
feel the same pride and gratification in taking the stranger 
or visitor to the neat, well constructed' school house, with 
ample and shady play-grounds, its well finished rooms and 
orderly school, that he would in showing him his own taste- 
ful dwelling, well arranged buildings, and well managed 
farm or manufactory. The man of wealth should take into 
consideration that in building a fine school house or furnish- 
ing a library or funds for the school in his district, he ia 
doing a thing just as honorable and useful in proportion to 
the amount, as he who founds an academy or endows a pro- 
fessorship in college. 

School houses have more to do with the character and suc- 
cess ot a school than many suppose. Where scholars are 
huddled together, in small, ilWentilated rooms, wiih hard, 
uncomfortable benches to sit upon, it is almost impossible 
to maintain order and keep up the interest of scholars. 
There are a few good school houses in town, but the greater 
part are very discreditable to the districts in which they 
stand. Some are. wholly unfit for their purpose, and in the 
Winter season are prejudicial to the health of tcucher and 
pupils. 
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In building new school houses care should be taken that 
they be not made too small. A few feet does not make 
much difiFerence in the cost. The number of scholars in a 
district may ai some time be much increased beyond the 
present. The seats should be single and of sufficient num- 
ber to accommodate all the scholars. A large house is 
more healthful than a small one. Its air becomes less 
impure and is therefore more inviororating, makes scholars 
more lively, more like studying. The location of the school 
house should be pleasant. It should have a play-ground 
set out wfth trees, and all its surroundings should be neat 
and tasteful. 

But more than on anything else the improvement of our 
schools depends upon a higher standard of qualification on 
the part of teachers. If a higher grade of instruction is to 
obtain, teachers must qualify themselves to impart it. 
What the general is to an army, the pilot to a vessel, the 
master workman to his apprentices, all these the teacher is 
to the school. He is to command, direct, instruct. In 
selecting a teacher, regard should be had to all these requi- 
sites. He should possess authority to control, skill to 
classify and arrange, ability to impart knowledge. 

I do not deem it very material whether a child be sent 
to Bchool before the age of six. But when sent, he should 
be furnished with a reading and spelling-book suited to his 
age, and a small slate or pasteboard substitute. Children 
have memories early developed, and their first years of 
school, should be mainly devoted to learning to read 
and spell. With the slate they may be taught to make 
figures, write addition and multiplication tables, and thus 
busy themselves when they would be otherwise idle or 
noisy. The first Arithmetic put into their hands .should be 
Oolburn's First Lessonsj generally at about the age of sev- 
en. After this is mastered. Written Arithmetic should 
succeed, and in connection with it some Geography, not 
a mere child's aflFair, but a work like Colton*s or Mitchel's 
School Geographies. After these. Grammar and History 
maj be taken up, then the higher branches in their order. 
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Canaan. — ^It is a matter of much cause of rejoicing that 
the youth ard children have so much better opportunity to 
learn than they formerly had. There is great improvement 
in most of our schools, in the means of comfort and health. 
Formerly our school houses were, almost all, badly finished, 
and in poor repair, and, in Winter, the winds blew violent- 
ly under the floors, and through various crevices;. and for 
warming, I learn, there was only a broad deep fireplace^ 
with a monster chimney-hole over it. And the fuel gener- 
ally was bad — some poor kind of large green wood — and 
frequently about the time the scholars all came in, in the 
morning, while the house was still very cold, the fire, built 
on two pieces of stone, would roll down ; a considerable 
mass of it, burning just enough to fill the room densely 
with smoke, would roll out upon the floor ; and in this ooa- 
dition there was nothing to use to put it back into place, 
but a lever of wood ; so it was a work of time. And fre- 
quently the house could not be so far warmed, and cleared 
of smoke, as to allow of attending to the business of school 
till about eleven o'clock. In those days, many scholars, who 
wished to improve their time, suffered greatly in health, and 
frequently had a severe cold and cough most of the winter ; 
and many were in this way prevented from attending school 
for weeks, and others for months; and the school-room was 
almost continually disturbed by coughing; and by running 
to the fire to keep the feet from freezing, and to drive off 
the chills. Now many of the houses are very comfortable, 
and all of them warmed with stoves, and generally sup- 
j)lied with good fuel ; — (^nd nisst of themy though not allj 
have such out-buildings near, as health and decency require. 
And it has been noticed by experienced teachers that houses 
evenly warmed with stoves, are much better for the gen- 
eral health of scholars than those attempted to be warmed 
in the old way. A room sufficiently large and high, and 
rightly warmed and ventilated is very important. 



Enfield. — And again, if the question should be asked, 
How much do you know about the real condition of your 
own school ? would you not be forced to answer nothing or 
nearly nothing 7 How much should we know ; we do not 
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go near them from one yearns end to another. Hence it 
may be that we do not know that our schools are some- 
times schools of vice, profanity, and obscenity. Do yon 
not believe these things ? go look at the carvings and draw- 
ings on the walls, and desks of your own school house, then 
answer. Do we not shut our eyes to our own best interests 
in neglecting our schools as we do ? Are we not actually 
squandering large sums of money on worthless schools? 
Why let this money bo wasted and then send our children 
away to a high-school at great expense, to obtain the edu- 
cation requisite to fit them for the duties of life ; which 
education they might just as well get in the district school? 
Is every thing right about our schools now, so that we can 
safely let them alone, and pay no attention to them ? Is 
the town properly districted ? Have we good school houses, 
properly furnished ? Do we employ good, competent teach- 
ers, and when we have such, do we co-operate with them for 
the welfare of the schools? To have good schools, we 
must have good competent teachers. To have good teach- 
ers we must be able and willing to compensate them as lib- 
erally as they are compensated in other places. To have 
the necessary means in each district, to do this we must 
have fewer districts. But, it is urged, if we enlarge our 
districts, it will make the distance too great for some of the 
scholars to walk to and from school. This, I think, is no 
valid objection. There is more danger that children, while 
attending school, will be injured by too little exercise than 
too much. A walk of two miles in the morning is none 
too much exercise for a scholar who must sit still, and 
apply his mind for the next three hours. If all our scholars 
had this distance to walk every morning before school, 
we should have more orderly schools than we now have. 
Their superfluous animal spirits would thus evaporate 
before they entered the school-room, and when there they 
would be ready for their proper work. I am sure that this 
amount of exercise would not be in the least detrimental 
to the health of any scholar who is well enough to attend 
school at all. Appeal to your own observation as to who 
are invariably the best scholars in any school. Are they 
not those who live in the most remote parts of the district ? 
This is true, and, not only so, but they are generally the 
ones who are most prompt and punctual in their atten- 
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dance. But, says one, small children could not walk so 
great a distance. I answer, we are prone to send our chil- 
dren to school at quite too earl^ an age. Young America 
is developed quite too fast. The mind at the expense of 
the body. I aver that no child is strong enough to attend 
school and profit by it till he be strong enough to walk two 
miles, in Summer weather at least, without injury. No 
matter if they do not attend school so young, they will be 
all the more athirst for knowledge when they do go. 



Hanover. — ^Your Oommittee, in submitting their report 
deem it but just to say that the schools of this town are 
gradually improving from year to year. Whilst the vari- 
rious facilities for improvement, such as maps, charts, pro- 
gressive series of text books, and lectures are furnished^ 
we are sorry to say that our youth are deficient in that 
thorough, practical, and available education, that ought to 
be obtained in our district schools. The inquiry naturally 
arises, what are the causes of this defect? Wo answer: 

1. Our instructors too generally confine themselves strict- 
ly to the letter of the text book, without endeavoring to 
elicit thought and investigation in the minds of tho^e under 
their charge; hence the pupil obtains a superficial knowl- 
edge without understanding the principle. 

2. There is a great want of energy on the part of the 
teachers, too often the important nature of their exalted 
avocation ; thus failing to stimulate in the pupil that patient 
iidustry, and untiring application without which little will 
be accomplished. 

3. A want of interest manifested by parents and citizens. 
Parents I we fear your children are not answering your 
high expectations in regard to their mental acquirements; 
they are not coming up to the elevated standard of educa- 
tion which this progressive age demands. Do you not 
believe us? Then we say, repair to the sch )ol-room, and 
observe the habits of the pupil, and listen to the character 
of the instruction imparted. Visit your schools, and judge 
for yourselves, and trust not to " they say." Visit your 
schools 1 encourage the right, discountenance the wrong; aid 
your Commissioners, and CommitteeSj and you will give 



generous and valuable impetus to this noble enterprise. 

Some of the schools have not been visited, owing to the 
fact that the Committee* were not notified of the commence- 
ment or close of the schools. 



Haverhill. — We would call the attention of our fellow- 
citizens to a few considerations which appear to us of the 
greatest importance, if we would realize the most benefit 
from our conmon schools. We believe a better and more 
uniform supply of text books would greatly promote the 
interest of our schools. That a proper supply of globes, 
maps, and other apparatus, necessary in demonstrating the 
studies usually taught, are absolutely needed. That teachers 
should be better qualified in elementary branches, such as are 
usually taught in common schools. That our Prudential 
Committees be our best men, and be present at the exami- 
nation of teachers, and that they take more interest in iho 
schools. That parents, and guardians, and masters, inform 
themselves with regard to what is necessary to constitute a 
good school; that they devote more time and money, and 
manifest a becoming interest in common schools, more 
especially in the district to which they belong. In order 
to accomplish this we would recommend — That each dis- 
ti^t in town procure a competent person to lecture, at least 
twice a year, upon common schools, and that every man, 
woman and child of suitable age, be requested to attend 
such lectures. That elementary studies be more thorough- 
ly taught, and children understand that most, if not all the 
education they are to receive will be derived from the com- 
mon school ; and that if they do not acquire a thorough 
knowledge of these, before they enter the higher institu- 
tions, or assume the responsibilities of life, their deficien- 
cies will never be made up. We have seldom if ever known 
good spelling or reading that was not acquired in the com- 
mon school, and the same might be said of many other 
branches. That a more constant attendance be required of 
scholars, and that those who have the charge of children 
remedy the evil of tardiness. We have observed a lamen- 
table deficiency in this respect, as the registers of most of 
the schools wiU show. That teachers be sustained in main- 
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taining good order, and scholars not taken out of school 
for the most trifling causes. Let children understand that 
without order a school can not be profitable to any one. 
We would recommend that there be a perfect understand- 
ing between the Superintending Committee and those who 
have children to be educated in our common schools, and 
that all parties should unite in carrying out the benevolent 
designs of the school act. 

Finally, we would suggest that parents should duly 
appreciate the importance of a good education for their 
children ; that they should understand that success in life, 
their position in society, and their respectability, depend 
upon the proper cultivation of their minds; that nothing 
will compcLsate for ignorance, and nothing but vice is so 
degrading. That, in this country, where such facilities for 
an education is provided, the person who chooses ignorance 
should t)e looked upon as unworthy of a place in respectable 
society. Children should be taught that they make them- 
selves ; that ignorance has its reward as well as industry 
and virtue. 

The acquisition of money should not be held before the 
young and susceptible mind as the one thing needful, or 
what parents most desire for their children. Higher and 
more noble aims should be excited. They should be taught 
to feel mental discipline is what they most need; that 
knowledge is a part of themselves, as much as an arm or a 
hand ; that while riches and honors may forsake them and 
perish, this may endure when time shall be no more ; that 
nearly every thing desirable is connected with, or necessa- 
rily follows, intellectual improvement. 



Hill. — ^Experience teaches the fact, that notwithstanding 
all the vigilance of committees in the selection and examina- 
tion of teachers, school money is sometimes well nigh 
thrown away. Book-knowledge, in the absence of other 
qualifications, must always fail to constitute a successful 
teacher, and hence the great safety consists in procuring 
such as have acquired a good reputation, not only as teach- 
ers, but as persons of good moral character and sound discre- 
tion. Our school laws in pointing out the duties of teacherS| 
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read thus : " It shall be the duty of all persons entrusted 
with or engaged in the instruction of the young, diligently 
to impress upon their minds the principles of piety and jus- 
tice, a sacred regard to truth, love of country, humanity 
and benevolence ; sobriety, industry and frugality ; chastity, 
moderation and temperance ; and all other virtues which 
are the ornament and support of human society." 

Those who engage teachers should never lose sight of 
this statute, but recollect that the business of an instructor 
is not only " to teach the young idea to shoot," but how to 
shoot ; that is, in a moral and religious direction. 



HoLDEBNESS. — To tcach twenty-nine terms of school, 
twenty-one diflferent persons have been employed. These 
were too many. Among so large a number, it has necessa- 
rily happened, that many were but indiflferently qualified 
for their business. Thus good teachers have been left idle, 
while inferior ones have undertaken to perform the work. 
It would greatly benefit our schools, if the people of the 
several districts, in fixing the time for their commence- 
ment, would be governed by the possibility of obtaining 
good instructors, rather than by their own trivial inconven- 
iences. Of these twenty-one persons employed during the 
pasl year, no fewer than seven were destitute of any pre- 
vious experience in teaching. Indeed, we are every year 
incurring the expense of manufacturing too many teachers. 
We already have many more teachers than schools ; and 
inexperienced instructors should never be hired, so long as 
competent ones can be found, ready made. 



Lebanon. — There is, however, one great drawback to 
rapid advancement and general utility, discovered in many 
parts of the town, especially in our village districts ; it is 
irregular attendance — a great and growing evil. And here 
the fault, in a great measure, lies with parents. They 
should see to it, that their children are punctual to school, 
for no scholar can pursue his or her studies to any advan- 
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tage, who is allowed to be absent two or three days in a 
week. Even one lesson lost, may alBfect the whole after 
course. Let parents, then, make an effort to remedy this 
evil. 



Lisbon. — The influence of the teacher over the scholars 
is great, and often lasting. The teacher occupies a posi- 
tion nearly as responsible as the parent. There is a sense 
in which it is more, as the subjects of his charge are more 
numerous. The teacher should be a model for the scholars 
in morals, manners and spirit, and never allow him or her- 
self in conduct that will lower the dignity of a teacher in 
the estimation of the scholars or parents. We have learn- 
ed from observation that those teachers who maintain the 
dignity of their profession, win the respect of both scholars 
and parents, and are usually successful. Such teachers will 
instruct both the heal and hearty and are laying the foun- 
dation in our scholars for future usefulness and greatness, 
and should be encouraged and well paid. 



Littleton.— The schools in every town, like the children 
in their respective families, reflect credit or discredit upon 
their friends and supporters. A family composed of dis- 
obedient and lawless children, is at once a disgrace to itself 
and a pest to the neighborhood ; while a well regulated, 
well governed family is an honor to itself and a source of 
pleasure to others. 

So the schools of a town — if they are so many hot-beds 
of vice, or places of confusion and disorder, are a standing 
reproach to their patrons, and a source of sorrow to all 
friends of good order and sobriety. 

On the other hand — ^if the public schools are orderly and 
intelligent — if the pupils are decorous, moral, and of stu- 
dious habits — that town may justly say of her schools as 
the Roman matron of her sons, " these are my jewels ;" and 
no other adornment can equal them in beauty and worth, 
no public works rival them in durability and honor. 
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It therefore becomes a very grave question in every town, 
What can be done for the benefit of our common schools ? 
This question claims a place in the business transactions^of 
every town at its annual election, but it is painful to seq 
how little interest, in many cases, is manifested in it. No 
more important question comes up for consideration during 
the day ; yet it is often deferred till the last hour of the 
meeting, when many have left and all are weary, and then 
it is pushed through in any way in which it may be dispos- 
ed of most readily. 

The school is a matter of general interest, and should 
be in no way yoked to party issues, or involved in party 
strifes. The agitation of party feeling in ccnnection with 
the public schools is to be deprecated, and should be frown- 
ed upon by all true friends of the cause of education. 

Studies. — We regret that Algebra is usurping so much 
of the time and labor that, in our opinion, ought to be 
devoted to more useful studies. The study of Algebra has 
become almost a mania, greatly to the detriment of the 
schools. History, Natural Philosophy, Fhysiology and 
Rhetoric are almost whplly overlooked; and even English 
composition is in many instances scarcely heard of in our 
common schools. Exercises in English composition should 
be required of all scholars who can write a tolerably legi- 
ble hand. 

Teachers, — Other things being equal, preference should 
always be shown to those teachers who attend the County 
Institutes, for they can hardly fail — receiving so many val- 
uable suggestions concerning the theory and practice of 
teaching — to become more useful teachers. Female teach- 
ers in a majority of cases are preferable. But five males 
have been employed the pa6t winter, and we incline to the 
opinion that in three of these cases good females would 
have been more eflScient. At any rate a good female is 
desirable rather than a poor or even ordinary male teacher* 

Manners of Instructing. — We are persuaded that this 
is too bookish — consisting too much in theory, too little in 
practice. The reason for .every step taken in the exact 
sciences should be so fully illustrated and explained as to 
be clearly apprehended by the pupil. It is not enough that 
he can report correctly the rule ; he should be able to 
e:splain the rule, showing the philosophical ground of 
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every requirement. But in no branch is a reform so loudly 
called for as in the manner in which reading is taught — if 
indeed there can be said to be any manner in it — for often 
the pupils regard neither emphasis nor modulation ; but if 
they pronounce correctly it is quite sufficient. This is not 
reading. This state of things arises from the fact that 
teachers generally are more poorly qualified to instruct in 
reading than in almost any other branch of English educa- 
tion. 

Government — ^While we deprecate the irequent use of 
the rod, we do not believe it can safely beijispensed with 
in every case, either in the family or in the school. A gov- 
ernment that justly combines moderation and firmness, with 
sympathy and severity, is that which best befits the school- 
room. 



Lyman. — The great obstacle to the success of many 
schools is the entire indifference to the matter among the 
inhabitants of the district and the total neglect on the part 
of the Prudential Committee to discharge the moral or 
even legal obligations that rest upon him. While this state 
of things remain it is in vain that large sums of money are 
raised by taxing the people at large, and given to districts 
to be expended in a manner worse than useless. 



Lyme. — The law requires tha\ teachers, before commenc- 
ing their schools, shall obtain certificates of their literary 
qualifications. The law is a good one and ought to be 
observed or repealed. It has been generally disregarded 
in this town, the year past; a large' majority of the teach- 
ers having commenced without applying for certificates* 
One or two have made no application whatever : but kept 
their schools, and we suppose they have got their pay. 
We do not think they would have kept better schools with 
certificates than without them ; but if they had not kept 
satisfactory schools, they might have found some difficulty 
in getting their pay. We believe the law is more general- 
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ly observed in neighboring towns, and hope our Prudential 
Committees will insist on a more punctual compliance on 
the part of teachers. 



Monroe. — The advice of good teachers of academies, 
is that scholars be better instructed in ihe elementary rules 
of all the branches of education, at a day earlier than that of 
entering an academy. The lack of this they allege is a mate- 
rial hindrance to their progress, and always will be more or 
less an obstacle to their advancement. My observations 
during the three years past have fully confirmed me in the 
truth, propriety, and even the necessity of their position. 
It is not only proper but essential that the elementary 
rules and principles of spelling, reading and pronunciation 
be well understood in order that the scholar be an inde- 
pendent reader, otherwise they will imitate in reading and 
pronunciation and remain unable to defend their practice 
if ever unjustly assailed. Being able to give good author- 
ity for one's habits and practices is an impregnable fortress. 

I have endeavored to impress upon teachers the necessity 
of requiring pupils to become better versed in the elements 
of all the branches of study. It is generally admitted to 
be essential in Arithmetic, but frequently seems hardly to 
have been thought of in regard to reading and spelling, the 
two richest accomplishments. Some teachers are faulty in 
this respect, not only in regard to requiring pupils to attend 
to this, but are themselves too much wanting in this regard. 
Persons delight and enjoy such things as they best under- 
stand, and they appreciate their value most because of their 
knowledge of them, hence I conclude that generally the 
repugnance to drill scholars in the elements of branches 
generally, arises more from the lack of their own under- 
standing of them, than from the task of requiring them 
studied by the pupil. 



Orpobd.— rin conclusion your committee would call atten- 
tion to a few particulars in which improvement is needed. 
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And first in regard to one frequently nientioued as charac- 
terizing particular districts, and which applies more or less 
to all — a want of uniformity in text-books. It is a serious 
evil, and teachers complain a good deal of the Superintend- 
ing Committee. All that we can say is, that we have recom- 
mended a certain list of text-books, and the schools ought 
to be supplied with them, and no others. The list has been 
often published and every man in town ought to know, and 
may know, what book to get in any particular branch of 
study. And it is absolutely too bad to require a teacher 
to hear as many classes as there are scholars in a particu- 
lar study, because the parent is too parsimonious to buy 
the needed book. Instead of furnishing the children with 
the proper books so that the teacher can classify his pupils 
to the best advantage, every child is sent with such books 
as he happens to have, and says that his parents wont fur- 
nish him with any other and the teacher in most instances 
patiently submits and hears all the classes in all the books. 
We have found in a single school three kinds of readers, 
Sargent's, Town's and Tower's. Sargent's is the only series 
authorized by the committee ; two spellers. Town's, and 
one which has been introduced this Winter into two schools 
in an irregular and unauthorized manner, via: Ormsby & 
Farnhani's two series of Arithmetics, Adams' & Greenleaf 's, 
Adams' is our book. Greenleaf's series are good, but we 
see no good reason to change at present. Two Grammars, 
Weld's and Green's. Weld's is our Grammar, and what- 
ever iijay ie the merits of the other, we need but one for 
advanced classes. Tower's elements are recommended for 
beginners. Three Geographies, Oolton & Fitch's, MitchelFs, 
and Smith's, Colton & Fitch's is our authorized Geog- 
raphy. And now all we have to say more is that should 
the present committee pontinue in office, we shall for 
the present, recommend no changes, and if the Acade- 
my scholars who become teachers introduce new books 
into the schools as they have done, we shall consider 
it an irregularity tre feel bound to reprove. It is earnest* 
ly to be hoped that there will be immediate reform in this 
respect, and that parents will consent to supply their chil- 
dren with the necessary books. 

Another evil in regard to our schools is their smallness, 
— ^not a school in town is full. In most cases two, and 
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often three could be put together ; then the school would be 
conveniently large. A school of from six to twelve scholars, 
must be dull. It is not in the power of any teacher to 
make it really interesting. Interest and emulation are 
awakened by companionship in study — mind is stimulated 
by contact with mind. A class of twenty will make more 
rapid and sure progress than one of rive — a school of thirty 
will show a great deal more animation and interest under 
a good teacher than one of ten. The teacher himself must 
feel a deeper interest and will be stimulated to greater 
faithfulness. Our, schools of a dozen scholars, in miserable 
dreary school houses, are doleful — no better than gloomy 
prisons, where teacher and scholars drag out the weary 
day because they must. Your Committee visited one 
school where he found but two pupils alone with their 
teacher trying somehow to wear away the slow hours of 
the afternoon. We know of no remedy, with a declining 
population like ours, but a reduction of the districts. The 
time has come, in the judgment of your Committee, for this 
reduction. It is exceedingly desirable. More money, bet- 
ter teachers, longer terms, besides the healthful impulse of 
competition, will be the beneficial results of such reduction 
— and in time, better houses will be built, and they will be 
better furnished. The children may have longer walks, but 
in many cases this will be no disadvantage. It would ordi- 
narily be conducive to physical health and vigor. 

Another evil is the employment of teachers by Pruden- 
tial Committees withoift any regard to their qualifications, 
either mental or moral. The Prudential Committee often 
engages a teacher without any knowledge of his reputation 
or character, and sends him to the Superintending Com- 
mittee for a certificate. The examination is regarded as a 
mere form to be summitted to as something which the law 
requires in order to a certificate. So unimportant is the 
examination considered, that teachers sometimes begin 
without it, presuming that the Superintending Committee, 
when he visits the school^ will give them a certificate. 
Three teachers thus began this Winter. I had to examine 
them when I visited the schools. Of course I had then to 
give them certificates or make trouble, though in one case 
at least I was satisfied the certificate ought not to be given. 
In other cases, when I have examined the candidate, I have 
been pretty well satisfied that a certificate ought not to be 

12 
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given. But it requires a good deal of firmness to refuse 
a certificate when the candidate has been already engaged, 
and his plans have all been made. The Prudential Conoi- 
mittee has settled the matter. It is understood that the 
Superintending Committee has nothing to do but approbate 
those whom the Prudential Committee send them, and if 
we refuse to do it we are very likely to gain the ill will of 
the Prudential Committee, the candidate and all the candi- 
date's friends, and we don't like to make enemies well 
enough to do that. You placeus in an unpleasant position 
by requiring it. 

We would here suggest the importance of greater care 
in the selection of our Prudential Committees. Not every 
man is fit for the oflSce — ^no man is fit for it who does not 
feel a deep interest in the schools. Select your Prudential 
Committees from the wisest and best men among you. Let 
them be men that will exercise judgment in the selection 
of teachers and not hire a man because he will work cheap, 
or becautie he happens to be a personal friend, or of his 
own political party. Let them be men of correct moral 
principles, who will regard such principle as important in 
the man to whom the moral training of children is commit- 
ted. A good man in this office will not employ a teacher 
who is known to use profane language — who is not only 
irreligious but immoral — who plays cards with his own 
pupils in the intermission or stealthily at night — who is low 
and vulgar in all his habits. Such teachers have been 
employed in this town in direct violation of the laws of the 
State. (See Commissioner's Report for Grafton County, 
page 10, statute.) If you would avoid the unmitigated 
evil of having such teachers put into your schools have a 
care whom you select for your Prudential Committee. 
The power is nearly all in his hands. Select the best men 
in the district — the man who possesses a good judgment 
and proper discrimination as to the true interests of the 
school — the man of sterling moral worth. 

And no less important is the furnishing of schools with 
suitable apparatus. When will, intelligent men open their 
eyes to the importance of this object 7 When will thej 
learn to value the improvement and moral training of their 
children above a few dollars and cents ? Every school- 
room should contain a clock, a dictionary, a chart of the 
vocal elements of the English language, a globe, a series of 
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outline maps, cube-root blocks, mottoes, diagrams and large 
blackboards. Not one of our schools is thus furnished, 
xcept in the article of blackboard, and that is insufficient. 
How much more attractive and interesting our schools 
would be if thus furnished. So important are these helps 
that it is the opinion of our excellent School Commissioner 
that it would be a prudent investment, to appropriate a 
portion of the literary fund to secure them for every school 
district. It is the opinion of your Committee that a portion 
of them at least, might be obtained for our own schools, by 
a small outlay which would be well repaid in the advantage 
to the schools. 

The prominent defects in respect to the modes of teach- 
ing which have come under the notice of your Committee, 
has been, want of government and want of thoroughness in 
rudimental instruction. As a general thing we have had a 
year of poorly governed schools. There has been no very 
bad conduct, but there has been di-order, confusion, whis* 
pering, scraping of feet, listless lounging, altogether incom- 
patible with any considerable improvement. The teachers 
lack energy and authority; too often there is nothing in 
them to command respect — they do not teach because they 
love the employment but as a dire necessity. The exer- 
cises of the school-room are considered a task, not a duty, 
and unpleasant. We have some good and excellent teachers 
who hearts are in the work, and they are worthy of all 
praise, but the number is small. Defective elementary 
instruction is a great evil, extending its influence through 
all the stages of education. We live in an age of haste 
and the school partakes of the spirit of the age. Scholars 
are in haste to get through their books, and they skim over 
the surface of them merely. Beading and spelling are more 
than any other branches, superficially attended to. I have 
scarcely found any good reading in the schools — ^very little 
regard is paid to emphasis, expression or punctuation — mis- 
takes are often passed over uncorrected — the object seems 
to be to see how much they can read instead of how well. 
Correct reading embraces ability to comprehend the sense 
of what is read, and a knowledge of the emphasis into — 
nations of voice adapted to convey the same to the hearer. 
Spelling is deficient particularly in the pronunciation of 
syllables. 



* 
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Plymouth. — In 'presenting some general suggestions, 
respecting the interests of education, we would observe 
that in one man the common hands are in danger of being 
overlooked. Eeading is most imperfectly taught. In many 
schools, the only object seems to be to read a certain amount 
without much regard to articulation, accent, emphasis or 
inflection. Now it is better for a scholar to read one sen- 
tence correctly than to read whole pages, as many do. 

In respect to spelling, many of our teachers are deficient 
in this branch of primary education. Therefore it does not 
receive that attention, which its importance demands. How 
few leave the schools correct spellers. But pupils should 
be well versed in the rules of spelling. Part of the time, 
spelling should be taught by writing. For scholars will 
not become correct spellers simply from the sound of the 
words. 

Writing is very much neglected in many of our schools. In 
some schools hardly a writing-book is to be found. In others, 
scholars are permitted to write at any time, which their 
fancy may choose, without any instruction being given them. 
This important branch of education should not be neglec- 
ed, as it has been. It should receive as much attention as 
any other branch of study. It is an accomplishment of 
great value to the young of both sexes, but especially to 
those who enter updn a mercantile or professional life. 

In respect to courtesy and refinement of manners, our 
children are falling into very negligent and coarse habits. 
We have only to contrast the manners and the bearing of 
the young in the day of our childhood, with those of the 
present time, to see that there has been a lamentable fall- 
ing off. Many teachers are faulty in this respect. If their 
scholars are good readers, good penmen, if they excel in 
Geography, Grammar, Mathematics, they seem to think it 
a matter of no consequence, if their scholars have no pro* 
priety of manners, no matter if they enter the school-room 
with a roughness approaching rowdyishness ; no matter if 
in the street, they treat their equals with coarseness, and 
their superiors with utter want of respect. But what is 
there more desirable to the young than true courtesy and 
refinement of n^nners. 

We hope, that all persons who propose to teach, will not 
fail to attend the County Institute. The Institute is a kind 
of model Normal School, it being that sort* of instruction 
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almost to our doors. A semi-annual session of two weeks 
under a body of instructors, admirably qualified, full of 
enthusiasm in the work, must have a most elevating influence 
on those who attend. Yet not a single person attended 
the Institute the last autumn from this town. 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

Auburn. — Teachers, — In looking at the preceding statis- 
tics of this report, it will be seen that a portion of our 
teachers, the past season, have been new beginners, and 
some of them quite young. Now wo would not disparage 
youth, for we shall soon be dependent on those who are 
now young, to fill the great and important offices of life ; 
but we think that they ought to be in their appropriate 
sphere. Though our teachers have generally acquitted 
themselves well, we are far from thinking it judicious or 
profitable, to teachers or the public, for parents to usher 
their children into the school-room, however well they may 
be prepared as to literature, before their minds are suflB- 
cientiy developed to enable them to perform the arduous 
duties of their office with judgment and dispatch. 

The number of visits to the schools the past season has 
been two hundred and fifty more than the previous year. 
This tells well for progress. But what shall we say to 
those who are yet strangers to these nurseries of educa- 
tion ? We address you not as political partizans or religi- 
ous sectarians; but as friends and fellow citizens. Are 
you prepared for the results which inevitably follow the 
neglect of children and the rising generation ? Is this the 
way that you who are farmers or mechanics manage your 
private affairs ? do you employ overseers and laborers and 
send them into your fields or shops and expect a full return 
without your personal attention ? If not why should your 
Prudential Committees, parents^ one and all, so neglect 
your duty as to keep yourselves away from the school-room, 
thus withholding from your children and their teachers, 
the natural stimulus of your presence, sympathy and inter- 
est. 
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Atkinson. — The evils of encouraging in children a spirit 
of rebellion against the rightful and necessary authority of 
the teacher are of still greater magnitude. This is often 
done unintentionally, by the laxity or fitfulnessof the parental 
administration at home. In other instances the authority 
of the teacher is impaired, and the benefits of his corrective 
discipline destroyed, by expressions of parental sympathy 
with scholars who have been punished at school. A child 
punished by his teacher is very seldom satisfied with his 
correction, especially if it was richly deserved. The great- 
er the rogue and the more deserved the punishment, the 
stronger is the probability that he will rebel against his 
correction and seek sympathy at home. Judicious parents 
will, therefore, in all cases be very cautious how they re- 
ceive the complaints of their children who have been pun- 
ished at school. There are some cases where severe chas- 
tisement is the greatest benefit which a teacher can bestow 
upon a refractory or vicious scholar. We would not advo- 
cate undue severity of school discipline, or the infallibility 
of teachers. With the progress of Christian civilization, 
the discipline of both the school and the family will doubt- 
less partake less of the physical element, and more of the 
moral — less of authoritative coercion and more of moral 
persuasion. But where the indolence, or disobedience, or 
vices of scholars demand correction, as they sometimes' do, 
it is wise and right for parents to acquiese in the inflictions 
of the teacher,if they are not manifestly unreasonable and 
cruel. The law puts the teacher in the place of the parent. 
He possesses the parents right to govern and correct those 
under his care. And, though teachers may sometimes err 
by inflicting punishment on the innocent, or by punishing 
the guilty with unjustifiable severity, yet are not these, 
errors, to which parents are liable, and which the best gov- 
ernment sometimes commit ? Whenever, therefore, a teach- 
er exercises the parental authority with which he is clothed, 
with the judgment, the moderation and the kind feeling of 
a parent, his corrective inflictions should be sustained and 
his occasional mistakes charitably overlooked. It is indis- 
pensable to the highest success of any school that the 
teacher should have the cordial and uniform co-operation of 
the parents and guardians of the scholars. Without it the 
best of teachers may fail, — with it inferior ones will pra« 
duce valuable results. 
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Brentwood. — ^And this reminds us of the fact, that neith- 
er the eastern nor the western divisions of this district 
accomplished what they would have accomplished with the 
same teaching, had both the schools been in one. There 
are not more than scholars enough in this district for one 
good school. And it is ever found true in such a communi- 
ty; that all c£^nnot feel satisfied unless each is disposed to 
consult the general good. It is natural enough for every 
parent to wish the school house near himself. This, of 
course, cannot be with all, and hence it becomes a grave 
question, who shall be favored ? A line must be drawn 
somewhere^ and personal preferences should entirely be 
merged in the general welfare. While it is possible to have 
a school too large, the impression, it is to be feared, is too 
common, that small schools are every way desirable, 
except in the item of expense. Now all but universal 
experience proves the reverse to be true. And facts 
directly under our eye compel us to say, that in the 
average of intellect and progress, small schools suffer in 
comparison with large. It may not be so in Academies, 
where scholars are more advanced and are expected to feel 
a deeper interest in their studies, and more time is required 
in explanation. But in common district schools, there is 
more mental activity and more rapid progress where they 
number from forty to fifty than from ten to fifteen. There 
may possibly be exceptions, yet this will be found generally 
true. The competition — the life of a school reasonably 
large, forms a great item in its success. 

And furthermore, we are slow to believe that a distance 
of one or even two miles is after all a very great evil. 
With children quite young it may be an inconvenince ; some 
may often stay at home on this account. But then it will 
probably be more than made up in a few years. The boy 
and the girl accustomed to walk two miles to school become 
thus inured to cold, and bravely defy snow and sleet, are 
preparing to grapple successfully with diflficulty — to be 
oers instead of loungers. While thus laying a foundation 
or a strong character, they will facilitate progress in study. 
A part of their play-fund will be expended in a sober way 
— their morals guarded, and they will enter the school- 
room with a mind fresh and clear, prepared to attend to 
their studies, and prize their privileges. And abundant 
facts prove that parents living at a distance imperceptibly 
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become to feel especial interest in the school. Its benefits 
are received at much cost and they demand an equivalent. 
Their interest will soon reach their children. They will 
be' early impressed with the worth of school hours, and 
urged to improve them to the utmost, so that we have no 
hesitation in saying, a distance from the school house of 
one or two miles is not a very serious evil. 



Oandia. — When will our people practice the wisdom of 
men, self love and self preservation; and every district in 
town have a good, tasty, well ventilated school house, loca- 
ted on an ample lot, tastefully ornamented with trees and 
shrubbery, and some hitching posts for visiters' horses — 
every thing having an inviting air about it ? 

In every district cursed with one of there old invaders 
of health and morals let us at once ''arise and build.'' 

Let us not compel our committee next year to report 
over the same or decreased value of our school houses in 
town. All of our school houses together are estimated at 
only two thousand eight hundred and seventy dollars, and 
some one half of them unfit for the purposes to which they 
are applied. 

We are gratified to report so much interest as exists 
among some of the people in relation to our common 
schools but the majority seems to have quite limited views 
of the priceless value of a good common school education 
to the children of New England. 

In fact, on our rugged soil we can do but little else to 
get rich except in raising men and women. We are obliged 
to import flour, corn, and lard, and the only great staple of 
large export is men and women. Our noble and free sons and 
daughters are our richest heritage. Every thing in time and 
eternity calls on us to cherish, and complete and transmit 
to posterity our glorious New England system of common 
schools. No money, no time so well expended on any 
earthly interest as that devoted to the common school. 
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Chestbb. — Id District No. 7, a great change has been 
made. Their old house had evidently been for many years 
tottering in the decrepitude and infirmity of age. A good- 
ly number of its sons and daughters, who had passed 
through its course of study and discipline, and received its 
degree, as well as of those who had stood behind the desk 
and held the rod, assembled together to do honor to their 
long cherished institution in the hour when its outward and 
visible form was about to pass away, and give place to 
something better fitted to the demands of the Age. Friend- 
ly greetings were exchanged, slumbering recollections re- 
vived, and, no doubt, feeble aspirations were strengthened, 
and new vows made to do honor, by greater usefulness, to 
the cherishing mother that had so faithfully disciplined 
them to virtue, and trained them for stations of honor and 
usefulness. The old house has passed away ; a new one 
has appeared. Its large, roomy play-ground first attracts 
the eye. Its beautiful appearance on the outside, speaks 
of taste. Its green blinds show a kind regard to the com- 
fort of the scholar and the teacher. When we enter the 
school-room, we see good taste and convenience apparently 
striving to outdo each other. The new furniture for school- 
room, has been obtained at considerable expense by the 
District. This is well. It answers the purpose of seats 
and desks, much better than any other that can be obtain- 
ed. This District has acted wisely, in the liberal invest- 
ment it has made. They have looked backward upon the 
half century now past, since their last school-house was built, 
and seen what has been accomplished under its regime. 
They have, undoubtedly, looked forward and tried to catch 
a glimpse of the good that will be secured by education in 
the half century to come ; and they have generously paid 
the debt which a half century has been accumulating against 
them. And when another fifty years shall have passed 
away, a generation, we may hope, will rise up and call them 
blessed, not merely for this school house, which possibly 
may then be as much out of date as their old one was last 
summer, but also for the educated mind and consecrated 
talent which will have emanated from it. 

Your committee is happy to say that he has generally, 
during the past year, been favored with the company of the 
Prudential Committee in visiting the schools. The influence 
of this on the scholars cannot be otherwise than good. 
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Debrpield. — The cause of education is greatly retarded 
by prejudices on the part of parents against teachers. 
Many teachers, who might give a good degree of satisfac- 
tion, are retarded in their road to success from prejudices 
conceived against the teacher, who not only feels the want 
of confidence from the parents, but the pupils bring the 
fruits of this prejudice into the school-room, and it dams 
up the streams of instruction in a moment. The scholars 
become irregular, lose their interest in the school, the teach- 
er becomes disheartened; the blame is all thrown upon 
the teacher, when at least it should be shared by tho 
parents. Parents may gratify a personal prejudice against 
the teacher, but they foot the bill, and must do their part 
in regretting the injury inflicted upon the children. Exper- 
ience on school committees in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire, enables the committee to give the 
following excellent recipe for destroying the usefulness of 
a teacher, and rendering a school term profitless : " As soon 
as the teacher is engaged by the Prudential Committee 
prophecy an entire failure in the teacher's eflForts, care- 
fully collect as many faults, real and imaginary, as possible 
about the teacher, and give thefti as wide publicity as possi- 
ble before the opening of the school. And when the school 
opens, encourage irregularity in the pupils ; this can best 
be done by the parents ; if a teacher corrects a scholar, 
take him out of the school immediately, withdraw all sym- 
pathy from the teacher, listen to all the stories from the 
pupils against the the teacher, and take sides with the 
pupils against him, never go near the school room, be a 
little offish to the teacher, take for truth everything you 
hear against the teacher, asking no questions for " con- 
sciences sakeJ^ Find as much fault as you can with the 
order in the school-room, as this is a vital point ; introduce 
politics into the District and the best of teachers will sur- 
render ; employ the energy usually employed in labors of 
this kind, and you will seldom fail of success, very few 
teachers can stand the test. Or, if you wish to have a good 
school, with even an ordinary teacher, you can obtain it by 
pursuing a directly opposite course indicated in the above 
recipe. 
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Derby. — It is believed that our teachers have aimed at 
correctness rather than display — to the establishment of a 
good foundation rather than the rearing of a baseless 
superstructure. It is a matter of regret that any teacher 
should ever adopt a diflFerent course. 

The scholar of to-day is to be the man of to-morrow, and 
needs to carry with him, into the labor and business of life, 
snch intellectual and moral qualifications, as will enable 
him to find within himself the resources which will aid him 
in the hour when such resources shall be needed. In order 
to render his education of any service to him, he must have 
it in a form to be used when occasion shall require. If he 
finds in his mind a confused mass of ideas, half formed, he 
has studied to but little purpose, and misspent the most 
precious moments of his life. 

The true secret of teaching well, is to teach one thing at 
a time. The great reason why some scholars dislike certain 
studies, is because they have never been taught so as to 
enable them to understand those studies. The proper 
course is, to begin at the elements of knowledge ^lay the 
foundation broad and deep — ^look to the inevitable law of 
cause and effect, and leave ' the result to take care of 
itself. 

Teachers should bear in mind another important fact, 
namely : In order to be able to govern a school properly, 
they must be able to govern themselves. 

Decision of character and mildness of disposition — firm- 
ness of purpose with kindness of expression, are some of 
the essential elements in the character of a good d^sciplin* 
arian. 



Bpping. — Permit me to say here, that there is no danger 
of too much pains being taken to promote the well-being 
of the rising generation. Bad influences are every where 
abroad, and oui^ children, sooner or later must come in 
contact with them. And the better they are fortified 
against tier! assaults by educational influences and enlight- 
enment, the more certain will they be of coming off victo- 
riou? As we then prize the happiness and well-being of 
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our children, the perpetuation of justice, freedom, equality 
and right, we should spare no pains that may result in their 
promotion. 



Exeter. — That men should err in their attempts to ad- 
vance the subject of Education as in Agriculture and other 
subjects of popular movement, is not surprising, and that 
teachers and book makers, blinded by the smoke of battle 
for preferment, should attempt to rush their pupils up the 
hill of science, level it down for them, is perfectly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the age. 

But the attempt will ever prove a failure; as well might 
one become a christian by hearing the catechism repeated, 
as a scholar by the endless routine of question and answer. 
There must be something to try the metal of the mind in 
one case, as the heart in the other. Simple faith will not 
make a scholar. Steam and electricity can not be substi- 
tuted foi'fpatient persevering study (the only law of intel- 
lectual improvement). Hence the multitude and ever chang- 
ing of simplified school books. The endless explanation 
and illustration of the teacher, are all at war with what 
should be the object of education; the development of the 
mental faculties. Diflficulties should be met and overcome 
by the scholar, not removed by the teacher. And in this 
may be acquired that power of correct thinking, rapid 
reasoning, the love of truth and right, which shall supplant 
the money-making, ofiSce-seeking, novel-reading spirit which 
constitutes the leading objects of pursuit of the present 
generation. 



Londonderry. — Let us glance at that monster evil, irreg* 
ularity of attendance, constantly and persistently gnawing 
at the vitals of our schools, and endeavor to get some faint 
idea of the precious time that is lost by the negligence of 
children, and the more censurable indifference of parents. 
In District No. 1, in the Summer term there was an aggre- 
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gate attendance, of 4560, non-attendance, 954; Winter 
attendance, 3266, non-attendance, 1090. In District No. 7, 
the Summer attendance was 2069, non-attendance, 1003 ; 
Winter attendance, 2040, non-attendance, 712. In District 
No. 8, the Summer attendance was 3535, non-attendance, 
1239; Winter attendance, 3985, non-attendance,! 2 65. We 
find in these three districts, which we take at random, an 
aggregate attendance of 19455 days, and an aggregate non- 
attendance of 6263 days. Thus we may safely say that 
one quarter of the benefits of the school was lost from the 
one evil of non-attendance I Doubtless this was in some 
degree owing to sickness and other causes beyond the con- 
trol of either parents or children, but the great burden of it 
mu?t be attributed to an indifference and want of interest 
which is but too prevalent in the community. There is 
also a backwardness in procuring suitable apparatus, imple- 
ments and conveniences in and about the school house. 
One school-room at least has no black-board ; other dis- 
tricts are satisfied with from nine to fifteen square feet, 
while only one in town is properly furnished. District No. 
8 has ninety square feet, which is by no means extravagant. 
But one set of outline maps is owned in town. One district 
has maps of the United States and of New Hampshire. 
One has a clock; but of dictionaries and other books of 
reference, charts, globes and thermometers, there is a per- 
fect dearth, not one existing in any school-room in town. 
There are said to be two or three small libraries. Of how 
much value they are, or how much they are read, we do not 
know. Two districts at least are destitute of out-buildings 
of any kind, and not a shade tree has ever been planted to 
ornament and adorn the path to science, except a lonely 
elm in District No. 1. 

Is it then surprising that the thirteen hundred dollars so 
cheerfully raised and appropriated to purposes of education 
in this town should be productive of somewhat meagre 
results / On the other hand, should it not excite some 
wonder, that with all the discouraging draw-backs which 
hang like dead weights upon our schools, they should have 
arrived at the very respectable standing which they now 
occupy ? 
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New Market. — ^More attention should be given in our 
schools to good reading and correct spelling. There are, 
comparatively, among our older scholars, but few good 
readers and spellers. 

Scholars should be daily drilled in exercises relating to 
the vowel and consonant elements of the language. They 
should in early life, get the proper control of the vocal 
organs, and establish the habit of faultless enunciation. 
This lies at the foundation of good reading. The older 
scholars should be each supplied with a dictionary, and > 
more time should be given to definitions, — that no terms 
be passed by without fully understanding their import. 
This awakens thought and the exercises of the school are 
not a dull routine, void of interest and profit. There is 
another matter that especially calls for consideration, and 
that is the moral tone and character of our schools. There 
is need of more moral and religious instruction. While 
the intellect is developed — ^the heart, the conscience, is 
often neglected. Teachers should not only teach by precept 
but by example. They should be patterns of refinement 
and high toned morality themselves. The rising genera- 
tion needs not only a good education, intellectually, but 
good' manners and good morals. The statute that creates 
our schools imposes upon their guardians the solemn 
obligation of training the young in the principles of justice, 
morality and virtue. The teacher^s influence is very power- 
ful in moulding for good or evil the characters of those en- 
trusted to their charge. 



Newton. — The committee congratulates the town on the 
success of the various schools within its borders the past 
year. Each one has been eminently successful. Not a single 
incompetent teacher has been imployed in the town. Not a 
single reasonable complaint has been brought against 
either of the schools. The success of the schools in this 
town, the past year, as well as the success of common 
schools everywhere, may be attributed to two causes, viz : 
The competency of the teachers, and the co-operation of the 
parents of the pupils. The success of every town school 
is depetident, to a great extent, upon these two things. If 
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the teacher be sufiScient for his work, the school will be a 
fSailure. If the parents fail to co-operate with the teacher, 
all his efforts will be in vain, though he may possess every 
qualification as a teacher. A school teacher should, in the 
first place, know more than his pupils, that he may be able 
to teach them. Again, he must have a faculty to teach. 
Some people with cultivated minds are unfit to teach, simply 
because they don't know how. They do not know how to 
govern themselves or their pupils. Prudential Committees 
should be very careful in the selection of teachers. It is 
better to secure the services of those who have been 
proved, if possible. Parents should remember that they 
have no right to dictate the teacher, and if they send their 
children to school they should send them with the under- 
standing that they are to obey. Many a child has been 
spoiled by taking sides with him against the teacher. 
Children who are not forced to obey at school, are usually 
idle and head-strong in youth, and in after life unfit for 
decent society. Many of the failures in our common schools 
may be traced to the parents, and not to the teacher or 
pupils. Let parents who respect themselves, — who love 
their children, be careful and sustain to the best of their 
abilities, the common scJiooL 



Plaistow. — The benefit of writing compositions in our 
schools, we believe is not questioned, and there can be 
scarcely less doubt of the propriety of public declamations, 
at least by the older pupils. Every man should be able to 
speak before a public assembly, and the sooner our young 
men become accustomed to this exercise, the better. The 
County Commissioner in his recent lecture before the citi- 
zens, urged with commendable zeal and earnestness, the 
importance of correct spelling. This branch of education 
is too much neglected. Bad habits of spelling acquired in 
youth, will trouble and degrade a man as long as he lives. 
One may be a bad reader, a bad writer, and he may make 
an occasional mistake in his figures, in his geography, in his 
grammar, or even in his pronunciation, and still retain 
gome character as an educated man. But just let him be a 
bad speller, and his pretension to literature at once becomes 
ridiculous. 
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A farmer once speaking of his little boys, remarked that 
he always noticed when he sent them to chopping, that 
they invariably commenced operations on the largest logs 
in the pile. This peculiarity of the youthful mind is not 
more manifest in the operation of chopping, than it is in 
the selecting of studies and books in our schools. Just 
let the majority of pupils have their own way, and after an 
impatient and superficial attention to the more necessary 
primary studies, they will pant for an immediate introduc- 
tion to the largest works on Arithmetic, Q-rammar, and per- 
haps Natural Philosophy. This tendency should be guard- 
ed against, not only by committees and teachers, but espec- 
ially by parents. If the committee or teacher attempt to 
interfere and retard this premature advancement, he is too 
often suspected, by the pupil, and perhaps by the parent, 
of a design to restrain a laudable and praiseworthy emula- 
tion. The child who cannot readily spell out a reading 
lesson in his Primer, often thinks himself eminently fitted 
to take up the first, and perhaps the second Reader, and 
thus on through other books. This propensity should be 
nipped in the bud, — and every pupil should clearly under- 
stand such superficial progress to be out of the question. 
There is probably no real ground of complaint that children 
are not put forward fast enough in their books. The dif- 
ficulty is, perhaps, always in the opposite direction. It 
never improves a dull lazy scholar to advance him to a new 
book, before he can master the old one. With these brief 
statements and suggestions, the whole subject is most re- 
spectfully submitted. 



PoRTSMOUTH.-^The committee take occasion to recom- 
mend that, in the management of the schools of the district, 
a system of government be adopted, founded mainly in 
mutual kindness and reciprocal regard between teachers, 
parents, and pupils. The practice of corporeal punishment, 
necessary, doubtless, in marked and exceptional cases of 
gross insubordination, becomes, when relied upon as an 
habitual means of daily government, repressive of the bet- 
ter qualities both of the teacher and scholar. It weakens 
in the former the power of self-control, and prevents the 



exercise of that caution^ obseirant insight; ever kind bat 
watchful forethought; and intelligent, just and manly con- 
struction of the motives and conduct of the governed; al- 
ways so revered in the highest class of teachers. In the 
pupil, it represses the best motives of obedience and im- 
provement, and fosters habits either of depressing timidity, 
or of obtrusive self-assertion, equally unfavorable to future 
success, and equally hard to be remedied in after life. 

Public opinion, as now enlightened and tempered, 
looks upon corporeal punishment with impatience and dis- 
like ; and experience on all hands abundantly proves, that 
those schools, in which this practice is most charily resorted 
to, are the highest examples of succeas in government and 
instruction. 



Baymond. — ^If we would avoid the fate of the nations of 
antiquity we must avoid their errors. Our only hope lies 
in the elevation of the masses of the people by the univer- 
sal diffusion of intelligence and sound morality. A govern- 
ment like ours where all power is from the people, must be 
founded in intelligence; aud morality must give character to 
the superstruction or it will crumble to ruins and <' leave 
not a wreck behind." History; and common sense both 
proclaim in unmistakable terms that no people can be or 
ought to be free who are not educated both intellectually 
and morally. Our fathers then were no fanatics when they 
placed side by side with the house of Ood that little nursery 
of thought the school house which was ever open to all 
whether high or low; rich or poor. But it may be asked 
what is the great instrument or means in attaining an edu- 
cation. I answer, thought. Demosthenes when asked what 
is eloquence replied, action, action, action, so it may be 
replied to the question what is education, thought, thought, 
thought. Herein consists the difference between the edu- 
cated and uneducated, the one is capable of long continued, 
patient; consecutive thought, the other cannot confine his 
for any length to time, but they roam like the fool's eye to 
the end of the earth. This habit of patient consecutive 
thought is a plant of slow growth ; it must strike its roots 
deep into the mind or it wUt droop and die. It must be 

13 
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fonnd too when the mind is most impressible and the least 
occupied with other things. This season is youth, the very 
time it would seem specially set apart for this purpose. If ' 
this season is misimproved the golden opportunity is gone 
forever. No other season can ever make up for this. 
Again as youth is the time for forming this habit of thought 
so the school is the place. How the youthful mind, tender, 
free from care is trained to think, is developed and 
strengthened, or in other words this habit of patient con- 
secutive thought is gradually developed. But the mind ib 
this state is exceedingly sensitive ; it will allow of no in* 
terruptions. We all know how very difficult it is for a man 
even to think amid the busy whirl of business or to iuy 
plans wheti continually interrupted. How much more diffi- 
cult, yea impossible is it for the young to form this habit of 
thought perfectly when continually interrupted by absence 
and tardiness at school. 

As well might the man expect a crop of corn, who was 
in the habit of digging it up every day to see if it had 
sprouted, as to expect his boy to be educated who is con- 
stantly requiring or allowing, him to be absent from school. 

From this it may be inferred* that it is not the fact we 
learn that makes us edticated, but the power of thought we 
have acquired ; for the facts might be struck out of exis- 
tence and an education not be materially affected. Facts 
are the materials, but education the thing to be attained. 
Facts are convenient but are good habit of thought indispen- 
sable. 



South Hampton. — The idea has obtained, somewhat exten- 
sively in time past, that " to read and write and cipher," con- 
stituted an education all-sufficient for the mass. But, hap- 
pily, that idea is exploded ; and there is a popular deter- 
mination to educate— to bring out mind— by a more extended 
course of study. There is not, probably, as yet, corres- 
ponding purpose and decision, in reference to physical and 
moral education. 

But it should be remembered, that high intellectual 
acquisitions are of little avail, without a good physical 
development ; and, moreover, that without moral culture, a 
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good; physical and intellectual development is only the 
preparation of a powerful instrumentality for evil. Hence 
the importance of making education in these three depart- 
ments simultaneous and co-extensive. 

The introduction of the study of physiology in our schools, 
must prove a valuable auxiliary in promoting physical edu- 
cation. 

An irreparable loss is sustained by changing teachers too 
frequently* Little is accomplished till teacher and pupils 
are mutually acquainted. Where this acquaintance must 
be made every year, there is a loss of time, which we can- 
not afford* If the same teacher be employed for several 
consecutive years, there is simply a vacation of greater or 
less duration J and old acquaintances greet each other in 
the school-room, to resume their work, without a waste of 
time in learning each other's temperament, and habits of 
thought and action* 



Strathah. — ^Itt some schools were upwards of thirty 
classes and daily recitations. We presume the introduc- 
tion and change in books has been made more from teach- 
ers than committees. Teachers, in some instances, seem to 
have a disposition to recommend their own favorite books ; 
thereby imposing taxes on parents unnecessarily, causing 
an unwillingness on the part of many to furnish such books 
as their children actually need, for fear the next teacher 
may bring in something better. Some of the books which 
have been almost, and others entirely excluded from our 
schools, are far preferable to those now in use. We have 
reference particularly to the grammars and intellectual 
arithmetics. We were particularly pained to find the best 
of mental arithmetics (Golburn's First Lessons) is being 
crowded out. Every scholar who attends school should 
have this book as soon as they have learned to read and 
spell. It is an excellent discipline for all the largest schol- 
ars to pursue a thorough course in. 

We are satisfied that thorough scholars are not so num- 
erous in the town schools as they have been in years past, 
from the fact of the various books used, and disposition to 
hurry over. The idea seems to prevail that the scholar 
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who has the largest number of books and skims over the 
most surface, accomplishes most. It is an irreparable in- 
jury for scholars to have too many studies, or to be placed 
in a class above their attainments, to be dragged along 
with imperfect lessons ; not understanding them, they are 
left in confusion, and a very little is accomplished. On 
the contrary, if properly classed, just studies enough, (some 
require more than others) perfect lessons required, and 
due explanations given, they would learn more in one term 
than they do in a whole year. A little well learned is of 
far greater value than much that is but partially learned. 

Universal good manners would banish much of the dis- 
sension, strife and bitterness from society. We have sadly 
degenerated from the good breeding of the Puritans. Tone 
of public sentiment, and practice of parents have contribu- 
ted to this decline. Schools are not faultless. Time was 
when an infraction of the rules of good manners was a 
fragrant violation of the rules of the schools. In that day, 
if children in passing to or from school met a person, their 
superior in age, they made a respectful obeisance. If at 
recess a traveller approached they suspended their sports, 
and paid him the compliment of a bow as he passed. 
When they entered or left the school-room, took or retired 
from their place of recitation, the same compliments were 
demanded and freely given. This was the golden age of 
good manners. We live in the twilight. We were highly 
gratified to see the golden rule reviving in some of our 
schools. Let us return to the good old practice, and re- 
quire the inculcation of politeness, at least the decencies if 
not the elegancies of life, as an indispensable part of school 
discipline. Coarseness and vulgarity are the natural ex- 
pressions of a low and corrupt nature. An honest man 
may be rough, but never vulgar or profane. A true gentle- 
man is a good man ; and true politeness is the easy and 
graceful expression of a pure and generous heart. It is a 
careful regard in word and manner of the feelings and 
wishes of others. 



WiHDHAM. — Complaints are sometimes made that the 
teacher gives two much attention to the older scholars to 
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the neglect of the little ones ; and sometimea the reverse 
is complained of. This is a difficulty which in oar. present 
system is hard to be remedied. A large namber of those 
who attend school, especially in the winter, are already well 
advanced in the common studies, and desirous either of 
porsaing the same more thoroughly, or of pursuing some 
other higher branches of study. On the other hand there 
are many just beginning to read their A B G, or words of 
one syllable. It is impossible for the same teachei* in the 
limited time allowed, to do justice to both of these classes 
of scholars. Indeed they require teachers of different qual- 
ifications. Little children, just beginning to read, in order 
to receive much advantage from attending school, need the 
constant watch and care of the teacher, need to-be called 
upon to read frequently and usually might be better instruct- 
ed by a female teacher than by a male teacher, while the 
older and more advanced scholars require a well educated 
male instructor who seldom has the patience, even if he has 
the time, to give a long continued attention to teaching the 
first lesson of the Alphabet and Primer. The best remedy 
for the evil complained of would be the establishment of a 
public high school for the more advanced scholars under 
the care of an experienced, well educated and well paid 
instructor. But until this is effected, it might be well to 
have an understanding that the Summer schools should be 
designed more particularly for the younger scholars, and 
the Winter schools for the older and more advanced. 

A goodly number of visits to the schools by citizens, 
parents and friends, are reported during the year ; thirty- 
eight in District No. 1, one hundred and fourteen in District 
No. 2, fifty-eight in District No. 3, making a total of two 
hundred and ten visits. This is an indication commenda- 
tory of the character of the schools ; for persons do not 
care to visit a poor schooL while curiosity, if no higher 
interest prompts them to visit what they suppose to be a 
good school. It has doubtless also had a favorable influ- 
ence upon both teachers and scholars ; for it cannot fail to 
encourage a teacher to faithfulness, and animate scholars to 
diligence to know that the school is an object of interest to 
the surrounding community. This occasional visiting of the 
school by parents and friends, we trust, will be continued. 

One hundred and twenty five dollars were contributed by 
individuals in Districts Nos. 2, and 3, in money and board, 
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to prolong the schools beyond the time that the amonnt 
raised by town tax would allow. This fact speaks well fpr 
the interest felt in those districts in the education of their 
youth. In the year 1857, ten towns in the county, viz: 
Candia^ Exeter, Fremont, Hampton Falls, New Castle, 
Plaistow, Portsmouth, Raymond, Rye, and Seabrook, raised 
for the schools by town tax beyond what the law requires, 
$3,578 15. In the county of StraflFord, five towns raised 
$3,535 55. In the county of Grafton, sixteen towns raised 
$3,396 87. In the county of Coos, thirteen towns raised 
$1,574 00, beyond what the law requires. These are ex- 
amples speaking unto us ; Go and do likewise. 

Every town owes an education to every child in the town, 
and no money is so well expended as that employed in 
securing a good education for our children and youth. Not 
many of you will be able to leave a large fortune to your 
children, but if you give them a good education, you give 
them that which is of more value than money or lands. 
Better pay a high price for a good teacher than to have a 
poor one at ever so low a price ; and so long as we do not 
have a public high school among us let us make our district 
schools as good as they can be. 



COMMISSIONERS' ACCOUNTS. 



Rockingham County Institute Fund in account with Hiram 
Smart J jr., Commissioner : 

Db. 



To Cash paid : 

0. G-. Barnbam, instructor, 
M. T. Brown, instructor, 
J. W. Spaulding, instructor, 
S. O. Burnham, instructor, 
J. G. Hoyt, instructor, 
Mark Bailey, instructor, 
J. D. Philbrick, instructor, 
B. B. Thompson, instructor, - 
Five lectures and expenses, 
Teachers' board and expenses at Exeter, 

Chester, 
Deerfield, 
Fire, lights, hall, &c,, at Exeter, 

Obester, - 

Deerfield, 

Advertising, .... 

Handbills, circulars and letters. 
Stationery, postage and express. 
Expenses of collecting Institute money. 
Arranging for three Institutes, engaging teachers. 

Total expenditures, 
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u 
ti 



u 



u 
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ii 
li 



u 



It 
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. 1100 00 
80 00 

. 60 00 
80 00 

- 37 00 
60 00 

. 20 00 
15 00 

• 45 00 
20 00 

• 24 86 
26 75 
10 00 

- 10 00 

. 83 00 
17 00 

. 20 00 
20 00 

&c., 31 60 

■ $700 21 
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Cb. 
By Cash received 

From Atkinson, 
Auburn, 
Brentwood, 
Gandia, - 
Chester, 
Danvflle, 
Deerfield, - 
Derry, - 
East Kingston, 
Epping, 
Exeter, 
Fremont, 

Qreei^land, 

Hampstead, 

Hampton, 
; Hampton Falls, 

Kensington, 

Kingston, - 

Londonderry, 
' Newcastle, - 

Newington, 

Newton, 

Newmarket, 

North Hampton, 

Northwood, 

Nottingham,- 

Plaistow, 

Portsmouth, 

Eaymond, 

Rye, 

Salem, - 

Sandown, . - - • 

Seabrook, .... 

South Hampton, • 

South Newmarket, 

Stratham, - . • - 

Windham, . . . - 

Total receipts, - • • ITOO 21 

HTT^AM SMABT, Jr., Commissioner. 
Plaistow, May 27, 1859. 



. $7 85 


8 70 


- 10 48 


14 63 


- 15 00 


6 60 


. 20 44 


22 92 


- 1140 


17 26 


- 47 76 


7 12 


1112 


. 10 8d 


19 42 


- 12 40 


844 


. 13 72 


20 12 


- 5 59 


640 


- 1155 


27 92 


- nil 


1412 


- 16 43 


8 64 


. 205 68 


9 76 


- 14 00 


20 02 


8 56 


12 20 


8 68 


9 70 


14 60 


10 48 
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Strafford County Institute Fund in account with T. /. W. 
Pray J Commissioner : 

Cb. 

By Cash received : 
Prom the several towns ia Strafford Connty, $382 10 

Db. 

To Cash paid: . 

Prof. William Russell, 

Prof. B. G. Northrop, - ' 

Prof. Tenney, - . - - 

Prof. G. B. Loomis, .... 

Prof. J. V. 0. Smith, 

Hon. George S^ Boutwell, 

Prof. M. L. Morse, 

For City Hall, ..... 

For Music, . . - . 

Two days' expenses at Boston, 

1 day's expense at Haverhill, 

Expenses at Institute, .... 

Preliminary arrangements for Institute, 

Collecting money of several towns, 

Expenses of lectures in Durham, Milton, &c., 

Total expenditures, - . - $382 10 

T. J. W. PRAY, Commissioner* 
June, 1859. 



■ $62 15 


58 41 


- 57 00 


67 00 


• 8150 


16 00 


- 15 00 


23 00 


- 2 25 


14 25 


- 6 25 


9 00 


- 7 50 


7 26 


. 15 54 



Carroll County Institute Fund in account with John H. 
Merrill, Com^missioner : 



Db. 




To Cash paid : 




Dr. John Blackmar. for services in Institute, 


$20 00 


Rev. John W. Ray, <' " 


60 00 


Rev. Harry Brickett, " " 


25 00 
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Board of Teachers of Institute, 

Board of lady organist, and use of instrument, 

Mr. Sanborn, for services in Institute, - 

Rev. R. Kimball, for services including the traveling 

twice to Tarn worth, made necessary by the sick 

ness of the Commissioner, 
Singing books for Institute, now on hand, 
Lights, fuel, care of hall, Ac, 
Commidsioner for arranging for Institute, securing 

instructors, &c., - 
Gommissioner, for collecting Institute money. 



Total expenditures. 



500 

2 00 


17 00 
1 84 
6|50 

1 


15 00 
6 78 



$157 12 



Cb. 



By Cash received : 

From Moultonborough, - 
Tultonborough, 
Ossipee, 
Sandwich, 
Chatham, - 
Wakefield, 
Wolfborough, 
Tamworth, 
Albany, 
Bartlett, 
Conway, 
Eaton, - 
Effingham, - 
Hart's Location, 
'Jackson, 
Madison, 
Freedom, 
Brookfield, 

Total receipts. 





- 11124 


m 


12 36 




13 16 


- 


17 84 




3 88 


m 


1140 




21 88 




9 40 




2 48 




5 20 




- 14 04 




4 36 




840 




24 




3 76 




5 12 




7 72 


m 


464 



$157 12 



JOHN H. MERRILL, Commisaioner. 



May, 1859. 
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Belknap County Institute Fund in account with K. S. 
Hall, Commissioner: 

Ob. 

By Cash received : 

Balance on hand^ and receipts from the several 

towns, ..... 1231 53 

Db. 

To Cash paid : 

Rev, K. S. Hall, - - - - $30 00 

Rev. K. S. Hall, for services and travel in arrang- 
ing for Institute, - - - - 15 00 

Prof. G. W. Gardner, - - - 23 00 

Prof. E. Knight, - - - - - 38 00 

Prof. B. F. Rowe, - - - - 25 00 

Prof. I. S. Whitney, - • - - 12 00 

H. D. Hodge, M. D., - - - - 12 00 

Prof. J. G. Hoyt, - • - - - 10 00 

Prof. D. H. Sanborn, - - - . 5 00 

Arrears, - - - - - - 23 00 

Collecting Institute money, - - - 7 00 

Board, horsfihire, and travel, - - - 22 00 

Incidentals, including balance on use of hall, lights, 

ringing bell, singing books, catalogues, stationery, 19 53 

Total expenditures, - - $231 53 

K. S. HALL, Commissioner. 
Lake Village, June, 1859. 



Merrimack County Institute Fund in account with George 
W. Gardner, Commissioner : 

Ob. 
By Cash received : 

To cash received of the several towns, every town 

having paid its share, and some their arrears, $538 71 
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DBi 



u 
It 

li 



it 
u 
u 
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To Cash paid: 

Blanks to selectmeD; .... 
Postage on same, 

Journey to Franklin, arranging for Institute^ - 
Posters, - - - - - 

Postage on same, .... 
Paid Prof. Knight, instructor in Fall Institute, 

Prof. Brown, " 

Mr. Barton, " 

Dr. Crosby, •' 

Mr. Worthen, " 

Board of Instructors, 
Care of house. 
Use of instrument, 
Mr. Hayden, for playing instrument. 
Fare and expenses. 
Catalogues, - - * - 

Advertising in Statesman, 

Patriot, 
Democrat, 
Mr. Bean, to balance last year, 
Circulars, 

Postage, - - - - 

Paid Dr. Crosby, instructor, Spring Institute, 

Prof. Bailey, *' 

Prof. Knight, ' ^ 

Mr. Barton, " 

Singing books, * * . - 

Care of house, .... 

Mr. Hayden, for use 6f instrument, and playing, 
Board of instructors. 
Incidental expenses and arrangements, 

Total expenditures, - 



(• 


u 


<• 


u 


u 


a 



$1 25 


1 25 


10 00 


2 50 


2 SO 


42 50 


42 50 


30 00 


30 00 


20.00 


15 00 


10 50 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


7 00 


5 50 


5 00 


5 00 


9 15 


800 


5 00 


30 00 


54 00 


50 00 


80 00 


17 00 


500 


5 00 


17 00 


20 00 



$492 65 



Balance doe fand, $46 06. 



GEO. W. GARDNER, Commissioner. 



May, 1859. 
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Hillsborough County Institute Fund in cLccount with John 
H. Ooodale, Commissioner : 



Ob, 



,By Cash received : 

From the entire Gonnty; the entire sum due, 
Balance of the previous year, 



Total receipts. 



Dr. 



u 
It 



u 



u 
l( 

u 



To Cash paid: 

C. G. Burnham, instructor, Fall Terms, 

L S. Whitney, 

S. 0. Burnham, 

Harry Brickett, 

E. T. Quimby, lecturer, 

Dr. Kittredge, «... 

Advertising, Fall Term, 

Printing, «... 

Expenses, travel, time, and board, in making 

arrangements. 
Board of Teachers, 
Fuel, lights, and incidentals, 
Travel fees of instructors. 
Postage, 

H. K. Oliver, Instructor, Spring Term, 
Mark Bailey, 
John W. Ray, 
I. S. Whitney, 
W. A. Webster, " 
J. W. Worthen, 
Doorkeeper, 
Advertising, 
Printing, - 
Bent, gas and fuel. 
Board of teachers, 
Horsehire, travel, &c., in making arrangements 

for Spring term, 
Travel of instructors, 



u 



u 
u 
u 
u 



u 
it 

ii 



$905 92 
: 43 T3 

$949 65 



$100 00 


60 00 


60 00 


30 00 


12 00 


12 00 


27 23 


19 75 


.38 81 


38 69 


29 50 


18 75 


2 91 


75 00 


60 00 


35 00 


80 00 


20 00 


500 


5 00 


24 30 


26 00 


39 80 


29 75 


38 00 


23 90 
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Stationery, use of Melodians, pens, &c^ - - 19 00 

Unpaid bills of last year, - - - 85 75 

Cost of collecting, - • ♦ • 33 19 



Total expenditures, - - $949 39 

Balance on hand, $0 26. 

JOHN H. GOOD ALE, 

Commissioner. 

June, 1«59. 



Cheshire County Institute Fund in account with S. H. 
M^Collester, Commissioner : 

To Cash paid : 

0. G. Burnham, for services and expenses at Insti- 
tutes, .--.-. $158 00 
Mark Bailey, for two weeks' services and expenses 
' at Institutes, .... 

Arranging for Institute at Troy, - 
Teachers' board* at Troy, ... 
Teachers* board at Richmond, 
Postage, and writing letters, 
Wood and lights, and use of hall at Troy, 
Mr. Jones, singing, . . - - 

For teachers' conveyance from Troy to Richmond, 
Arranging for Institute at Richmond, 
For lights at Richmond, - . - 

Stationery for Institutes, 

Total expenditures, • $356 51 

Cr. 

By Cash received : 

Prom Alstead, - - - - $19 36 

Chesterfield, - - - - 18 84 



110 00 


20 00 


16 00 


8 50 


2 00 


14 84 


500 


2 00 


15 00 


1 n 


5 00 
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Dublin, 

Fitzwilliam, 

Gilsum, 

Hinsdale, 

JafiFrey, 

Keene, 

]>Iarlborough, ' - 

Marlow, 

Nelson, 

Richmond, 

Rindge, 

Koxbury, 

Stoddard, - 

Sullivan, 

Surry, 

Swanzey, 

Troy, 

Walpole, 

Westmoreland, 

Winchester, 

Sum remaining on last year's ijxx. 

Whole amount. 

Balance due the County, $43 00, 
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15 92 


17 16 


6 48 


14 88 


21 20 


70 40 


11 96 


8 32 


8 56 


11 32 


16 84 


2 88 


13 04 


7 56 


6 20 


20 92 


9 48 


39 28 


19 40 


27 40 


12 11 



$399 51 



S. H. M'COLLESTER, Commissioner. 
Westmoreland, May, 1859. 



Sullivan County Institute Fund in account with Adams 
AyeTj Commissioner: 

Db. 



By Cash paid : 

0. G. Burnham, for services, 
S. H. M'Collester, 
W. H. Thayer, - 
Instructors* board. 



$50 00 
50 00 
25 00 
15 00 
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Arranging for Institute including expense and travel 

to hire teachers, - - - 10 35 

Traveling expenses of teachers, - - 12 90 

Postage on letters, - . . . 4 06 

Trouble and expense in collecting money, - 12 00 

Care of hall, lights, etc., - - - 10 00 

Advertising, circulating notices, etc;, - - 10 75 



Total expenditures, 

Cb. 



$200 06 



By Cash received : 

From Acworth, 
Charlestown, 
Claremont, 
Grantham, 
Langdon, 
Lompster, 
Plainfield, 
Springfield, r 
Sunapee, 
Unity, - 
Washington, 

Total receipts, 

Amount due : 

From Cornish, 
Croydon, 
Goshen, 
Newport, 
Dr. W. Barton, - 



•• 






$1938 

9 00 

6 44 

24 44 

24 95 



Total due, • 
Total, 
Balance due the Institute Fond, $85 11. 



$14 48 

29 56 

68 28 

5 29 

10 75 

10 20 

21 88 

9 00 

744 

1100 

13 08 

$200 96 



$84 21 
$286 17 



Hay, 1859. 



ADAMS ATEB, CommiaHoner. 
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Qrafton County Institute Fund in account with /. W. 
Patterson^ Commissioner : 

Db. 



it 
u 
a 






a 



To Cash paid : 

Prof. E. D. Sanborn, services in Institute, 

M. T. Brown, 

Dr. A. B. Crosby, 

E. K. Prouty, 

M. Stevens, for warming and lighting church, 

For printing circulars, and postage on same, - 

printing letters, certificates and bills, 

board and expenses of teachers, 

stationery for Institute, 

use of instrument, 

wood, care of hall, Ac, 

singing books, - - . - 

time and expense in arranging for Institute, 

traveling and other expenses, 

filling out certificates, 

printing catalogues, 

postage on catalogues and letters, - 

collecting Institute money, 

Total expenditures, - 

Ce. 



■ 120 00 


40 00 


- 20 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


8 75 


8 00 


3 00 


50 


4 50 


1100 


. 20 00 


12 75 


100 


1100 


6 50 


20 00 



^206 00 



By Cash received : 

On the tax of 1858, 
From Alexandria, 

Bath, - 

Benton, 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater, 

Bristol, 

Gampton, - 

Canaan, 

Danbury, - 

Dorchester, 

Ellsworth, 



- 156 72 


940 


- 16 37 


4 68 


- 740 


4 60 


- 10 88 


12 40 


• 18 68 


8 32 


. 6 40 


1 52 
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Enfield, 

Franconia, 

Groton, 

Grafton, 

Hanover, 

Haverhill, - 

Hebron, 

Hill, 

Holderness, 

Lebanon, - 

Lisbon, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lyman, 

Lyme, 

Monroe, 

Orange, 

Orford, 

Piermont, 

Plymouth, 

Rumney, 

Warren, 

Waterville, 

Wentworth, 

Woodstock, 



18 28 


6 40 


6 96 


10 68 


23 84 


26 44 


4 36 


8 60 


15 36 


33 16 


17 60 


8- 


17 6o 


6 80 


19 56 


6 76 


3 64 


21 88 


12 48 


13 20 


10 76 


9 72 


80 


12 32 


4 20 


$569 62 


^6 00 



Total receipts, 
Total expenditures, 



Balance due the County, - - $363 62 

J. W, PATTERSON, Commissioner. 



June, 1859. 
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Coos County Instiiute Fund in account with' Oeorge H. 
Pinkhanif Commissioner : 

To Cash paid: 

C. G> Burnham, for services and expenses in a Teach- 
ers' Institute, $50 00 

S. 0. Burnham, for services and expenses in a Teach- 
ers' Institute, - 35 00 

For collecting money for a Teachers' Institute, - 5 00 

For time and expenses employing instructors for a 

Teachers' Institute, ... * 3 76 

For labor and expenses in making other arrange- 
ments for a Teachers' Institute, - - * 3 68 

For expenses connected with holding a Teachers' 

Institute, ....... 7 so 



Total ezpe&ditnres, 



$104 84 



Sy Vash received :' 

From B«rlin, 
Carroll, 
Clarksville, '■ 
Colebrook, 
Cotambia, 
Dalton, - 
Dammer, 
Gorham, 
Jefferson, 
Lancaster, 
Milan, 

Northumberland, 
Pittsburg, 
Randolph, 
Stark, 
Stratford, 
Shelburne, 
Stewartstown, - 
Whitefield, - 



$5 28 

3 48 

1 60 
8 04 
5 40 
5«8 

2 00 

4 24 

5 60 
15 52 

5 32 
7 16 
2 56 
] 32 
444 

7 24 

5 00 

6 08 

8 68 



$104 84 



Total receipts, - 

GEORGE H. PINKHAM, Commissumer. 
Whitefield, Ms^y 30, 1859. 
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